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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


Ir was my original intention that the following treatise 
should be included in the third part of my “ History of 
Early Christian Literature.” However, it grew under 
my hands to such an extent that I now publish it in a 
separate volume. It must form the first of a few other 
treatises on the subject of Introduction to the New 
Testament which will appear shortly, for some of the 
cardinal problems of this branch of Biblical study are 
still far from being set in so clear a light as to permit 
of their being dismissed in a short essay. 

The genuine epistles of St. Paul, the writings of St. 
Luke, and the history of Eusebius are the pillars of 
primitive Christian history. This fact has not yet been 
sufficiently recognised in the case of the Lukan writings ; 
partly because critics are convinced that these writings 
are not to be assigned to St. Luke. And yet, even if 
they were right in their supposition, the importance of 
the Acts of the Apostles at least still remains funda- 
mental. However, I hope to have shown in the following 
pages that critics have gone astray in this question, and 
that the traditional view holds good. The Lukan 
writings thus recover their own excelling value as 
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historical authorities ; for they are written by a Greek 
who was a fellow worker of St. Paul, and companied 
with Mark, Silas, Philip, and James the brother of the 
Lord. 

Ten years ago, in the preface to the first volume of the 
second part of my “ History of Christian Literature,” 
I stated that the criticism of the sources of primitive 
Christianity was gradually returning to the traditional 
standpoints. My friends have taken offence at this 
statement of mine, although I had already in part 
established its truth. I now offer them a new proof, 
and I beg for their impartial criticism. With my 
opponents, on the other hand, my statement has fared 
much more sadly. I saw myself suddenly brought for- 
ward as a witness to testify that in historical criticism 
we are returning to the conservative point of view. I 
am not responsible for this misapprehension of my 
position; indeed, in that very preface I took care to 
guard myself against it—as it seems, to no purpose. Let 
me, therefore, now express my absolute conviction that 
historical criticism teaches us ever more clearly that 
many traditional positions are untenable and must give 
place to new and startling discoveries. We do, of 
course, recover something of the old ground, in that we 
can now more accurately circumscribe the home and the 
time of the formation of the most primitive and funda- 
mental Christian tradition. We can now assert that 
during the years 80-70 a.v., and on the soil of Palestine 
—more particularly in Jerusalem—this tradition as a 
whole took the essential form which it presents in its 
later development, and that the only other factor which 
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has played an important part in this formation is the 
influence of Phrygia and Asia, with their populations so 
strongly intermixed with Jewish elements. This result 
of research is becoming clearer day by day, and is 
steadily replacing the earlier “critical” hypothesis which 
assumes that the fundamental development of Christian 
tradition extended over a period of some one hundred’ 
years, and that in its formation the whole Diaspora 
played a part as important as that of the Holy Land 
and its primitive churches. 

In regard to the chronological framework, the majority 
of the leading personages who are named, and the scene 
of action, the report of ancient tradition stands firm ; 
but when we proceed further—i.e., when we attempt to 
realise historical situations—we are thrown back upon 
our own groping judgment, and are often unable to 
accept the conceptions and explanations of the primitive 
annalists. Indeed, the problems which present them- 
selves are rendered the more difficult by the shortening 
of the period of fundamental development and by the 
weight which must be assigned to the testimony of 
persons who still belong to the first generation. If, for — 
instance, St. Luke and not some other unknown com- 
piler is the author of the third gospel and the Acts, 
we are then left with a psychological and historical 
problem of extraordinary difficulty—scarcely less diffi- 
cult, indeed, than that which the author of the fourth 
gospel presents when he includes in his narrative both 
the Miracle at Cana and the Final Discourses. 

The method which I have followed in this book is 
little in accord with the impressionalism that is the 
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ruling fashion in the Biblical criticism of to-day. I am 
also far from wishing to commend it in every case; but 
the problem before us—whether the author of the so- 
called “ we” sections is identical with the author of 
the whole work—can be really mastered by a method 
which comprises close and detailed examination and 
discussion of vocabulary and style. It is possible to 
carry this examination further than I have done—for 
instance, one might investigate the use of Aéyew and 
Aadeiv or of ctv and peta in the “we” sections and 
in the whole work—with always the same result, namely, 
that the author of both is one and the same person. 


A. H, 
BERLIN, May 17, 1906. 











PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH 
EDITION 


I nave looked through this book with a view to its 
translation into English. I have corrected it in a 
few places, and have amplified the last Appendix 
(St. Luke and St. John). Otherwise the book remains 
unaltered. I gladly seize the opportunity of expressing 
my thanks to the English scholars Hawkins, Hobart, 
and Plummer for all that I have learnt from their 
works, 
Ai. Eas 


BERLIN, January 10, 1907. 
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CHAPTER I 


GENERAL INVESTIGATION 


Tue great historical work, which has come down to us 
in two parts, the third gospel and the Acts of the 
Apostles, is anonymous, but the unanimous report of 
ecclesiastical tradition, which ascribes it to an author 
‘Luke by name, can be traced back to the middle of the 
second century. In fact, there is no justifiable reason for 
doubting that Justin already regarded the third gospel 
Hi the work of St. Luke (“ Dial.” 103). Indeed, a 

urther step backwards is permissible; for those who 
first formed the collection of four gospels—and this was 
done before the middle of the second century, perhaps 
long before—gave this gospel the inscription KATA 
AOYKAN. It is therefore probable that Marcion, who 
/assailed the other gospels while he accepted and edited 
the third gospel, was already acquainted with the name 
Luke as the name of its author. This, however, does 
not admit of stringent proof, and one must therefore 


1 In proof of Marcion’s knowledge of the name of Luke we may 
bring forward the fact that Marcion in his text of Col. iv. 14 has 
erased the words 6 iarpds 6 a&yanntés, and thus seems to have had 
some interest in St. Luke (he could not have been a physician, for 

A 
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rest satisfied with the knowledge that the Lukan author- 
ship has been universally accepted since the years 
140-150 a.p. 

Of necessity the gospel which begins with a prologue 
must have contained in its title the name of its author. 
If St. Luke was not the author, then the real author’s 
name must have been purposely suppressed either when 
the book was combined with the three other gospels or 
at some previous time. Such a suppression or substitu. 
tion of names is, of course, quite possible, yet the 
hypothesis of its occurrence is by no means simple. 
Anonymous compilations in the course of tradition 
easily acquire some determining name, and it is easy to 
imagine an author writing under a pseudonym ; but in 
the case of a writing determined by a prologue and a 
dedication we require some very definite reasons for a 
substitution of names, especially when this is supposed 
to occur only one generation after the date of publica- 
tion.? 

That the “ Luke ” whose name is so closely connected 
with the third gospel and the Acts is the Luke mentioned 
in the Pauline epistles has never been questioned. 


care of the body is irreligious) ; but we may not build much upon 
this. If Iren, III. i. depends upon the authority of Papias, the latter 
also described the third gospel as Lukan ; but the source of Irenzus’ 
information is uncertain. 

1 The substituted name ought to be that of some recognised 
authority. But “Luke” was not this, so far as we know. On this 
very account, ever since the end of the second century these historical 
writings were carefully brought into such close connection with the 
Apostle St. Paul that the name “ Luke”’ lost all importance. The 
name, therefore, was not authoritative enough at that time. 
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According to these epistles (Col. iv. 14; Philem. 24; 
2 Tim. iv. 11), he was (1) a Hellene by birth,! (2) a 
physician,? (3) a companion of St. Paul, (4) a fellow- 
worker with St. Paul.? This Luke is first mentioned in 
those epistles of the Apostle which were composed in 
Rome (or Cesarea ?), but this does not exclude the con- 
jecture that he came into connection with St. Paul at an 
earlier period. It is not, however, probable that he was 
with the Apostle at the time of the composition of the 
epistles to the Thessalonians, to the Corinthians, and to 
the Romans; for in this case we should expect some 
mention of his name. It is therefore improbable that 
he was personally, or at all events intimately, acquainted 
with the Christian communities of Thessalonica, Corinth, 
and Rome (before St. Paul visited that city).4 Accord- 
ing to 2 Tim. iv. 11, he continued to the end in the 
company of the Apostle, while Demas, Crescens, and 
Titus had left him. 


1 Compare Col. iv. 10 ff. with iv. 12 ff. 

2 And also the physician of St. Paul; for this is implied in the 
words Aovxis 6 iarpds 6 a&yarntés. As “the beloved son”=“ my 
son,” so also the beloved physician=my physician. St. Paul would 
not have given such emphasis to the special profession of his 
companion in travel if he himself had not derived benefit there 
from. 

3 This follows from Philemon 24, where Luke—together with Mark 
Aristarchus, and Demas—is described by the Apostle as “my 
synergos.” He thus shared in the work of the mission. On the. 
other hand, he is never mentioned as a fellow-prisoner of St. Paul 
like Aristarchus (Col. iv. 10) and Epaphras (Philem, 23) ; he therefore 
lived in freedom in Rome. 

4 No conclusions may be drawn from Galatians and Philippians, 
because St. Paul in these epistles makes no mention of individuals 
who send greeting. 
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The report of tradition concerning St. Luke, apart 
from these references to him in the writings of St. 
Paul, is probably not altogether untrustworthy, though 
it will not here claim our attention. One statement, 
however, deserves to be regarded as specially reliable. 
Both Eusebius? and the ancient “ Argumentum evangelii 
secundum Lucan” agree in describing him as a native 
of Antioch. The style of the language used by both 
authorities is the same (Aovxds Td pwév yévos Ov tov an’ 
’Avtioxeias, THY éemiotnunv Sé iatpds, Ta TAécioTa 
ouvyeyovas TO IIavdAw, kai tots Nowrrois Sé od tapépyas 
TOY ATOCTOAGY @uiinxos—~ Lucas Syrus natione An- 
tiochensis, arte medicus discipulus apostolorum, postea 
Paulum secutus”); but Eusebius is scarcely dependent 
upon the “Argumentum,” since he defines the relations of 
St. Luke with the original Apostles more accurately 
than the latter. Rather we are here compelled to 
assume a common source, which must therefore be of 
very early date.* The fact that this record tells us 


1 The “ Argumentum evangelii secundum Lucan,” which belongs at 
the latest to the beginning of the third century (Corssen., ‘‘ Monarch- 
ianische Prologe. Texte u. Unters.” Bd. 15, I. s. 7 ff.), asserts that he 
remained unmarried, that he died seventy-four years old in Bithynia, 
and that he composed his gospel in Achaia. This is probably correct. 
Tne statement that St. Luke was one of the seventy disciples of our 
Lord is quite untrustworthy. 

2 “ Hist. Ecc.” iii. 4, 6. 

3 See also Julius Africanus (‘‘ Mai. Nova. Patr. Bibl.” 1V. 1, p. 270) : 
6 8¢ Aoukas Td wév yévos amd Tis Bowuévns ’Avtioxelas Fv. It is not 
quite certain that these words—together with the following account 
that St. Luke was better acquainted with Greek science than with 
Hebrew—go back to Africanus. We may have here only the words 
of Eusebius. 
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nothing of the place of composition, but simply fixes 
St. Luke’s native city, speaks in favour of its relia- 
bility ; for in ancient times we find that a famous man’s 
place of origin is generally noted, while records of the 
places where he composed his writings are much more 
rare. Nor can we assign any weight to a late tradition 
found in the pseudo-Clementine “ Recognitions ” (x. 71), 
that the Theophilus to whom St. Luke addressed his 
work was the principal citizen of Antioch; for this 
report could have been easily manufactured from a 
combination of the prologue of the third gospel with 
the tradition that St. Luke was a native of Antioch. 
The latter tradition, however, could scarcely have arisen 
from the Acts itself; for though it is evident, as we 
shall see later, that this book has a special interest in 
Antioch, this interest is nevertheless not so directly 
expressed as to lead at once to the conclusion that the 
author was a native of Antioch.’ And since the tradi- 
tion seems to have no ulterior motive it may well pass 
for trustworthy. 

Can it be possible that Luke the Greek physician of 
Antioch, the companion and fellow-worker of St. Paul, 
composed the third gospel and the Acts of the 
Apostles? “If the gospel were the only writing 
ascribed to his authorship,” writes a recent critic,2 we 
should probably raise no objection against this record 


1 It is, however, possible that the noteworthy gloss in Acts xi. 28 
(cvveorpappéver jor) already presupposes the tradition that St. Luke 
was an Antiochean, The supposition is not, however, necessary. 

2 J. Weiss, ‘‘ Die Schriften des N. T.’s, das Lukas-Evang.,” 1906, 
s. 378, 
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of ancient tradition ; for we have no sufficient reasons 
for asserting that a disciple of St. Paul could not have 
composed this work.” The difficulty, therefore, is 
assumed to lie in the Acts of the Apostles. This book 
must be subjected to a separate and stringent examina- 
tion—so the critics demand ; but this examination, so 
they say, is already completed, and has led to the certain 
conclusion that tradition here is in the wrong—the 
Acts cannot have been composed by a companion and 
fellow-worker of St. Paul. This is the judgment of 
Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Overbeck, Hansrath, Weiz- 
sticker, Wendt, Schiirer, Pfleiderer, von Soden, Spitta, 
Jiilicher, J. Weiss, Knopf, Clemen, and others, following 
the lead of Kénigsmann, De Wette, Baur, and Zeller. 
In spite of the opposition of Credner,’ B. Weiss, 
Klostermann, Zahn, Renan, Hobart, Ramsay, Hawkins, 
Plummer, Vogel, Blass, and others, the indefensibility 
of the tradition is regarded as being so clearly estab- 
lished that nowadays it is thought scarcely worth 
while to reprove this indefensibility, or even to notice 
the arguments of conservative opponents.” Indeed, 


1 Credner, “ Einleit. in d. N. T.” i. s,153f. : “ There is no sufficient 
reason for throwing doubt, with De Wette, upon the unanimous 
tradition of the Church which makes Luke the author of our gospel ; 
at least the way that faults in the Church are reproved by this 
author does not justify such doubts. He was at all events of the 
Pauline school, and for several years a companion of St. Paul—the 
supposition that the ‘we’ sections belong to a diary from another 
hand, which he has incorporated in his work, is disproved by the 
homogeneity of vocabulary and style throughout the book; this of 
itself is enough to prove the indefensibility of those doubts, which 
are not at all removed by a change of names.” 

2 I have indicated my attitude towards this problem in the year 
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it seems that there exists a disposition to ignore 
the fact that such arguments still exist. Jiilicher 
(Introduction, 447 ff.) feels compelled to regard the 
ascription of the book to St. Luke as a “ romantic 
ideal.”* So quickly does criticism forget its true 
function, with such bigoted obstinacy does it cling to 
its hypotheses.? 

And yet we find that even critics, in spite of their 
verdict, have actually made, and are still making, 


1892 (“Texte u. Unters.” Bd. 8, H. 4, s. 37 ff.). Since that date my 
continued studies have rendered it possible for mé to speak more 
positively. 

1 On the contrary, Plummer (“ Commentary on St. Luke,” p. xii.) 
writes: “It is perhaps no exaggeration to say that nothing in 
Biblical criticism is more certain than the statement that the author 
of the Acts was a companion of St. Paul.” This, of course, is saying 
too much, but the exaggeration is nearer the truth than Jiilicher’s 
opinion. 

2 Even criticism has for generations its freaks and fancies. Very 
often one notices that, when some comprehensive critical theory has 
been in fashion for a long time and then has been refuted, particular 
fragments thereof still cling obstinately to men’s minds although 
they have no intellectual basis. The critical school of Baur, in 
order to prove that the name Luke in connection with these writings 
was a forgery, used only one argument—i.e., the work is not Pauline 
but conciliatory in its tendency, hence it belongs to a late period in 
the second century. Baur’s method is now demolished ; and yet some 
planks of his critical structure still float upon the surface of the 
devastating flood. Seeing how one critic trustfully rests upon the 
authority of another, we may congratulate ourselves that some 
accident has prevented Scholten’s hypothesis—that the third gospel 
and the Acts have different authors—from finding its way into the 
great stream of criticism and so becoming a dogma in these days, 
This might very easily have happened, for a difference in the author- 
ship of the third gospel and the Acts can be alleged with much more 
plausible reasons than a difference in the authorship of the Acts asa 
whole and the “we” sections. 
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considerable strides towards a compromise with tradi- 
tion. Certain passages are found in the Acts where the 
author introduces himself into the narrative with the 
word “we.” ‘The more than rash hypothesis that this 
“we” is a literary forgery has been renounced long 
ago,’ and nowadays scarcely a voice is raised even 
against the hypothesis that this “we” proceeds from 
the pen of St. Luke, the companion of St. Paul.? 

We hear no more of those theories that would assign 
the authorship of these sections to Timothy or Titus 
or Silas, or some other companion of St. Paul. Indeed, 
the compromise goes still further:. passages of con- 
siderable length in those chapters of the second part 
of the Acts in which the “ we” does not occur must 
now be regarded as proceeding from St. Luke. The 
critics are not, of course, agreed on this point, but it is 
quite clear that there is a growing tendency to assign 
the greater part of chapters xvi.—xxviii. (and even of 
chapters xi.xv.) to the Lukan source.* But—say the 


1 So Schrader, B. Bauer, Havet; so also the assumption, com- 
mended by Overbeck, that the “we” is, as a rule, authentic, but has 
been forged in some places by the author of the complete work. 
Neither has Zeller’s theory—that the author allowed the “‘we” to 
stand in order that he might pass for a companion of the Apostle—so 
far as I know, found any champions in these days. 

2 Jiilicher speaks on this point with hesitation (Introd. 447 ff.) ; 
according to him the hypothesis that St. Luke is the author of the 
‘we ” sections can only be regarded as probable ; so also Weizsiicker. 
Holtzmann, for example (‘‘ Einleit.,” 1892, s. 395), has given a distinct 
vote for St. Luke. 

3 It is certain that the “we” record, if it was a source of the Acts, 
does not coincide only with the sum of those verses in which the 
“we” occurs ; it must have been more extensive. 
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crities—this must not be regarded as anything more 
than a source of the whole work.1 Some anonymous 
writer, the author of the gospel, has used this excellent 
and most valuable source for the second part of his 
historical work, transforming it somewhat to suit his 
own purposes. If it be at once objected that it is 
improbable that so practised a writer should not have 
removed the “we” which he found in his source, it is 
answered that it is no less strange that an author 
should introduce himself abruptly, in the midst of his 
narrative, with an indefinite “ we,” and should then fall 
back again into narrative in the third person, only to 
appear afresh just as abruptly in the first person. The 
paradox in either case is not, of course, equally great, and 
it is mere perversity to describe the two hypotheses as 
equally difficult. The author who wrote in the first 
instance for the “excellent” Theophilus was not 
unknown to his correspondent. If he, then, in the 
midst of his text introduced himself with a *“ we,” 
after he had begun his book with an “ I” (chap. i. 1), 
Theophilus would at once know where he was; it 
would scarcely be fresh news to him that the man who 
dedicated his book to him was once himself a com- 
panion of St. Paul. Under these circumstances the 
literary fault of neglecting to make special mention of 


1 It does not seem to have been realised how precarious the whole 
hypothesis becomes if we (e.g., with Pfleiderer and von Soden) assign 
almost all in chapters xi., xiii., xiv. , xvi.-xxviii. to thissource. There 
then remains for the anonymous writer to Theophilus, the author of 
the gospel, only the substructure of the Acts, the history of the 
mission in Jerusalem and Palestine. 
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this fact at the right place? would be quite pardon- 
able ; indeed, one might say that this modest expedient 
for introducing oneself into the course of one’s narrative 
is entirely in harmony with the general objectivity of 
our author’s style throughout his history. If, on the 
other hand, the author was not a companion of St. Paul 
and yet allowed this “ we ” to appear so abruptly in his 
narrative, the negligence is so great that it is difficult 
to avoid the suspicion that the author was influenced 
by some motive that was not altogether honourable 
(so Zeller). Such motives, of course, may possibly have 
existed, so that we may not at present accept the 
hypothesis of very insignificant negligence in prefer- 
ence to one of much greater negligence—it is, indeed 
often the improbable that really happens—but we are 
nevertheless bound to lay our finger upon a difficulty 
which it is usual to pass over far too cursorily.? 


1 We must notice besides that the author of the Acts is upon other 
occasions careless in introducing persons. In xvii. 5 he speaks of a 
certain Jason as if he were already known. The introduction of 
Sosthenes in xviii. 17 is awkward, and still more awkward that of 
two exorcists out of the number of the seven sons of Seeva in xix. 16. 
It is not at once clear why Gaius and Aristarchus are mentioned at 
all in xix. 29; Weiss and others ingeniously conjecture that they 
formed the author’s authority for his narrative. Also in xix. 23 
Alexander is very feebly brought upon the scene of action. In- 
stances in which other writers use “we” abruptly in the course of 
their narrative because they are copying the writing of an eye- 
witness have been sought for in the whole literature of the world. 
Some few have been discovered, and these not exactly analogous to 
the instance in point. 

2 Renan presents the correct view (“Die Apostel,’’ German 
edition, s. 10): ‘One might perhaps understand such negligence 
[allowing the “ we’’ to stand] in some clumsy compilation ; but the 
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There are accordingly two literary difficulties in which 
“ criticism ” is involved, and which are not so easily 
disposed of—first, that the author of this book, who 
otherwise shows himself a skilful writer, carried over 
into long passages of his narrative an uncorrected 
“we” from one of his sources, and thus, volens aut 
nolens, has given the impression that he was an eye- 
witness; next, that in the course of a few decades his 
name was forgotten by tradition and was replaced by 
the name of the author of the source, although the 
real author had never in his book mentioned this name, 
and although, so far as we know, this name was not 
one that carried any special authority. Two literary 
paradoxes at once—tis is rather too much! 

Where, then, lie the difficulties which absolutely for- 
bid us to follow tradition and to accept St. Luke as the 
author of the Acts? According to the critical view 
they are twofold. The critics hold it for impossible 
that a companion of the Apostle St. Paul should have 
said and should have refrained from saying about him 
what is now found and not found in the Acts, and they 
hold it for just as incredible that a man who lived in 
the apostolic age could have given the account which 
this author gives of the Apostles and the early history 
of the Church at Jerusalem. They point, moreover, to 
several instances of unevenness and want of clearness in 
the author’s presentation of his facts, and, besides, to 


third gospel and the Acts form a work which is very well composed. 
. . . We could not understand an editor committing so glaring an 
error. . . the author is the same person as he who has used the 
‘we’ in several places,” ; 
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many historical blunders. The question is thus one which 
belongs to the sphere of the higher historical criticism. 
In the face of these objections we must first investigate 
whether the “lower” criticism does not make the 
identity of the authorship of the Acts and the “we” 
source so evident that the “higher” criticism must 
hold its peace, and next we must find out whether the 
difficulties which higher criticism professes to find do 
not vanish with a franker and wider appreciation of the 
actual circumstances. I must refrain from entering 
closely into the truly pitiful history of the criticism of 
the Acts; but in the following investigation I hope that 
T shall not be found to have overlooked anything of 
importance, 

If we test what we know of St. Luke (vide p. 3) by 
the historical work which bears his name, we obtain the 
following results: (1) St. Luke is never mentioned in 
the Acts, which is just what we should expect if he 
himself was the author of the book. On the other 
hand, Aristarchus is mentioned three times—the man 
who is named with St. Luke in the epistles of St. Paul ! 
What reason, then, can we give for the omission of St. 
Luke’s name in the Acts?? (2) St. Luke was a Greek 


1 The mention of Aristarchus in the Acts may be at once employed 
as a not inconsiderable argument for its Lukan origin. In the 
Pauline epistles he appears twice (only in greetings), and that in 
company with St. Luke. The Acts makes no mention of so important 
a companion of St. Paul as Titus, and yet it mentions Aristarchus, 
and that twice! The latter of these references shows that St. Paul 
on his last voyage had, besides Aristarchus, only one companion, 
namely, the author of the Acts (or of the “ we” account, which hypo- 
thesis must be for the moment left open). Who, then, was this 
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by birth.—The gospel and the Acts show—there is, 
indeed, no need of a proof—that they were composed not 
by a Jew by birth, but bya Greek.1 (3) St. Luke was a 
physician, and thus belonged to the middle or higher 
plane of contemporary culture.—To this plane we are 
directed not only by the prologue of the gospel, but 
by the literary standard attained in the whole work. 
The man who could compose speeches like those of St. 
Paul in the Acts—to mention only the most important 
point—who also possessed gifts of style and narrative 
like those of this writer, who knew so well how much to 
say and could so well arrange his material in accordance 
with the purpose of his work, this man possessed the 
higher culture in rich measure. But there is a still 
more striking coincidence: it is as good as certain 
from the subject-matter, and more especially from the 
style, of this great work that its author was a physician 
by profession. Of course, in making such a statement 
one still exposes oneself to the scorn of the critics,” and 


author? Scarcely Demas, though he too is not mentioned in the 
Acts, of whom it is, however, said in 2 Tim. iv. 10 that “he loved 
this present world.” - 

1 Whether the author was a Jewish proselyte before he became a 
Christian cannot be definitely decided. No conclusion can be drawn 
from his mention of proselytes in the Acts. His masterly knowledge 
of the Greek Bible can well have been gained when he had become a 
Christian. of BdépBapo in xxviii. 2, 4 is in itself sufficient evidence 
of his Greek origin. 

2 Jiilicher, Introd.,s. 407 f.: ‘The discovery that the Acts, and 
here and there also the gospel, but more particularly the “‘ we ” sections, 
are so full of medical technical terms as to afford strong reasons for 
suspecting the authorship of St. Luke the physician, will have little 
weight with those who perceive the elementary nature of these terms, 
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yet the arguments which are alleged in its support are 
simply convincing. ‘These would have had much more 
influence if the man who devoted his life to the task of 
proving from the work itself the medical profession of 
its author had not gone too far with his evidence and 
had not brought forward much that has neither force nor 
value. Accordingly his book has had quite the opposite 
effect to that he intended, especially with those who 
have read it cursorily. Those, however, who have 
studied it carefully will, I think, find it impossible 
to escape the conclusion® that the question here is 
not one of merely accidental linguistic colouring, but 
that this great historical work was composed by a writer 
who either was a physician or was quite intimately 
acquainted with medical language and science. And, 
indeed, this conclusion holds good not only for the “ we ” 
sections, but for the whole work. While I refer the 
reader to my special treatment of this question in 
Appendix I., may I here specially mention the following 
points which have escaped the notice even of Hobart ? 


Must we because of 1 Thess. v. 3 infer that St. Paul was a 
gynecologist ?” 

1 Hobart, ‘‘The Medical Language of St. Luke. A Proof from 
Internal Evidence that ‘ the Gospel according to St. Luke’ and ‘the 
Acts of the Apostles’ were written by the same Person, and that the 
Writer was a Medical Man” (Dublin, 1882, 305 pp.). Compare also 
Campbell, ‘Crit. Studies in St. Luke’s Gospel, its Demonology and 
Ebionitism '’ (Edinburgh, 1891). 

2 So Zahn and Hawkins. I subscribe to the words of Zahn 
(“ Einleit.” ii. s, 427): “Hobart has proved for every one who can 
at all appreciate proof that the author of the Lukan work was a man 
practised in the scientific language of Greek medicine—in short, a 
Greek physician.” 
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In the “ we” sections, as is well known, the author dis- 
tinguishes very carefully between the “ we ” and St. Paul. 
Wherever he possibly can do so he modestly allows the 
“we” to fall into the background and gives St. Paul 
the honour, and thus the “ we” here and there par- 
takes of a somewhat shadowy character, and we are 
often left in doubt how far the narrator was an eye- 
witness. In chap. xxviii. 8-10 he, however, writes as 
follows: éyéveto tov matépa tod IIomXiov tupertois Kat 
Sucevtepiw cuvexouevoy Kataxeicbat, mpos dv 6 ITadnXos 
eiveAav Kai mpocevéauevos, emibels Tas xelpas aiTa 
idoato avtov. Tovtou dé yevouévou Kal oi outrol_ot év TH 


vnow éxovtes acbevelas mpoonpyovro Kal eOcparrevovTo, 


of Kal Todas Timais ériunoav Huds. In this narrative, 
which is also noteworthy for the precise medical defini- 
tion mupetois Kai Sucevtepiv, + we are struck by the 
concluding words: “we were honoured with many 
honours.” It follows that the numerous sick folk (we 


1 The plural ruperoi (here only in the N, T.) in combination with 
dysentery describes the illness with an accuracy which we can 
scarcely imagine in a layman. Besides, Hobart shows that cvvéxeoOat 
also is used in the. technical sense (pp. 3f). In illustration of the 
plural wvperof Hobart has collected instances from Hippocrates, 
Aretzus, and Galen, With wuperois xat 5ucevtepl he compares : Hip- 
poer. ‘* Judicat.” 55 : Scois dv év Tots wupetois 74 Sra nwhwOF TovT oie wh 
Avdévtos TOD mupeToU parfvar dvaynn, Aver 8 ee Trav pay alua puev F 
ducevtepln envyevouevn, Lc. 56: Aver St nal wupetds } ducevrepin. 
Hippocr. “ Predic.” 104: ai dvcevrepla: tiv muperg piv Iv enlwow. 
Hippocr. “ Aer.” 283: rod yap O€peos Sucevreplat Te moAAa) éumimrrovew 
kal . . . muperol, Hippocr. “ Epid.” 1056: Ave: 5& kal wuperds kal 
ducevrepin vev ddbvns. L.c. 1207: 6’EpsoroAdou ducevrepinds éyévero 
kal muperds elxe. Lc, 1247: avdyxy tod O€peos muperods dkeis nal 
bp0arulas nad ducevteplas yiverOa, 
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hear nothing of any who were “ possessed ”) were healed 
not only by St. Paul, but also by his companion, the 
writer of the narrative. If St. Paul had been the sole 
agent upon this occasion, the author would not have 
written simply é@epazrevovro, but would have added i7r6 
IIavAov. This undefined é@eparevovto prepares, as it 
were, the way for the judas which follows. Now of 
course it can be objected that the author need not 
therefore have been a regular physician; he could, like 
St. Paul, have healed by means of prayer. We cannot 
with certainty refute this objection, but taken in con- 
nection with the exact description of the illness it has 
not much force. Faith-healers are seldom wont to 
trouble themselves about the real nature of an illness. 
The author was certainly no professional philosopher, 
nor a rhetorician or advocate \—with all these profes- 
sions his acquaintance is only that of a man of culture. 
In matters of navigation he only shows the lively 
interest of the average Greek. If, then, we would classify 
the man, who certainly belonged to some liberal profes- 
sion, all indications seem to point to his having been a 
physician. Moreover, I would here draw attention to 
another point. Just as the author at the end of his 


1 Philosophical reflections or demonstrations, dialectical proofs, 
&c., are not his business. In respect to the latter, St. Luke shows a 
self-restraint which is strange in an educated Greek. Of interest in and 
knowledge of literature there are only faint traces ; these things, at 
all events, formed no essential element in the mental life of the 
author. In legal matters alone his interest seems strongly marked ; 
these, however, both in the gospel and the Acts, are closely bound 
up with the general aim of the work, nor does St. Luke even here 
betray special technical knowledge. 
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great historical work clearly and yet unconsciously 
declares himself a physician, so also in a passage towards 
the beginning he employs a medical metaphor—at the 
commencement of his description of the preaching of 
Jesus (I omit for the moment the consideration of the 
prologue). He is here the only evangelist who puts 
into the mouth of our Lord the words (chap. iv. 23), 
mavrws épeité ou tiv TapaBorny tavTnv’ iatpé, Oepa- 
mevoov ceavtov. ‘The incident is in itself striking ; but 
it is still more striking when one perceives that the words 
do not fit into the context, but are, as it were, forced into 
it (cf Vogel, “ Charakteristik des Lukas,” 1899, s. 28: 
“ The manner in which the proverb is introduced can 
scarcely be regarded as happy”). We may well believe 
that our author was better acquainted with the proverb 
than was our Lord, and that he could scarcely have re- 
ceived it from tradition, at least in its present form and 
context. It is, in fact, an anticipation of St. Mark xv. 
81: adXovs Ecwoev, éEavTov od SivaTar cHaat (see also 
St. Luke xxiii. 35, St. Matthew xxvii. 42), and is 
especially characteristic of the disposition of the unbe- 
lieving Jewish people towards Jesus at the end of His 
ministry, though it is quite out of place at fhe begin- 
ning. The thought finds an evident parallel in Galen 
(“ Comm.” iv. 9; “ Epid.” vi. [xvii. B. 151]): éypiv tov 
- ldatpov -éavtod mpatov idcOar Td ctumtopa Kal ottws 
émtyetpely Erépous Gepatrevery. 

(4) St. Luke was a companion of St. Paul.—In the 
Acts, from chapter xvi. to the end of the work, the author 
throughout long stretches of his narrative concerning 
St. Paul writes as an eye-witness (using a “ we”). The 
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objection, which has been already mentioned, that he 
is here using foreign material and has either carelessly 
or of set purpose allowed the “we” to stand, will 
be investigated in the next chapter. The most natural 
conclusion is that behind this “ we” stands the author 
of the whole work. There is yet another circum- 
stance which supports such a conclusion. We notice 
that the author of this work begins by laying for 
himself a broad foundation and seems to set himself 
the task of describing the victorious progress of the 
Gospel from Jerusalem to Rome through the opera- 
tion of the mighty power of God indwelling in the 
Apostles, and that yet in the last quarter of his book 
he loses himself in the history of St. Paul, and herein 
seems utterly to forget his aim in his detailed descrip- 
tion of the final voyage. Who, if not one who was a 
companion of St. Paul, can be regarded as responsible for 
what we must describe as a glaring fault in the com- 
position of a work of this kind? Even in a companion 
of the Apostle such a fault is sufficiently astounding, 
but in a later writer of high literary gifts, personally 
unacquainted with St. Paul, it is absolutely unintelli- 
gible. And, further, it has been already noticed (p. 3) 
that St. Luke was probably not with St. Paul when the 
epistles to the Thessalonians, to the Corinthians, and to 
the Romans were written, and that he was not per- 
sonally, or at all events not intimately, acquainted with 
the Churches of Thessalonica and Corinth. Turning to 
the Acts, we find no “ we” either in the passages which 
deal with Thessalonica or in those dealing with 
Corinth. On the other hand, we have evidence to show 
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that St. Luke was in Rome with St. Paul, and accord- 
ingly in this city we fall in with the author of the Acts 
(or of the “we” sections) in the company of the 
Apostle, with whom he had made the voyage thither. 
Finally, wherever St. Luke is mentioned in the Pauline 
epistles St. Mark is mentioned with him. We should 
therefore expect that the author of the third gospel 
and the Acts would show himself intimately acquainted 
with St. Mark. Now we find that he has incorporated 
practically the whole gospel of St. Mark into his own 
gospel, and is so far acquainted with that evangelist 
that he is actually able to tell us the name of his 
mother’s maid-servant ! 

(5) St. Luke was not only a companion but also a 
fellow-worker with St. Paul.—The author of the, Acts 
writes (chapter xvi. 10): 67v mpooxéxAntas Huds 0 Peds 
evayyedicacGat avtods, and (chapter xvi. 13): xaOioav- 
Tes éNaroduev tails cvveNOovcais yuvaéiv. He also, 
_ with St. Paul, was therefore a missionary preacher.’ 


1 This fact becomes still more clear from the consideration of the 
great discourses scattered throughout the Acts. Such discourses 
(especially those of chapters. xiii. and xvii.) can only have been com- 
posed by a missionary practised in the work of evangelisation. To 
learn that this missionary was a disciple of St. Paul it suffices to 
read but one passage (chapter xiii.38 £.) : yrwordy forw buiv, bri 51d Inood 
Xpiorod buiv kpeois Guapri@y KatayyéAdretat [Kal] amd mdvrwv dy od 
HdvvhOnre ev véuw Mwiicéws SinatwOjvas ev rodty was 6 morebwr Sixaodrat 
(cf. also the discourse at Miletus, xx. 28: ... tiv éxxAngoiay Tod Ocod 
hy mepixoiqoaro di Tov aludros rod idfov), Whether St. Paul’s doctrine 
is here correctly reproduced or whether theologumena are to be 
found in the book which differ from those of the Pauline theology is 
a matter of indifference—he who wrote this passage was a near 
disciple of St. Paul. The relative Paulinism of the author of the 


: 


Acts—and this is all we need establish—can be proved from his 
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(6) St. Luke was most probably a native of Antioch.— 
In the Acts the author never describes himself as an 


vocabulary (¢f. Hawkins, “ Hore Synoptice,” 1899, pp. 154ff.). It 
will suffice for our purpose to neglect the much more numerous 
coincidences in vocabulary between the ten Pauline epistles and the 
Acts, and to draw our instances from the gospel alone : 

St. Matt. and St. Paul have twenty-nine words in common which 
are not to be found elsewhere in the gospels, St. Mark and St. Paul 
have twenty such words in common, St. John and St. Paul seventeen 
words ; St. Luke (gospel) and St. Paul, however, have eighty-four 
such words ‘in common which are not to be found elsewhere in the 
gospels. 

St. Paul and St. Matt. : dxadapoia, axépaios, axpacla, dua, duépimvos, 
dvarAnpooy, ardyrnots, arévaytt, SerypariCew, SiAos, exrds, édagdpds, 
etaipeiy, émlonuos, kepameds, udprot, uwpds, vixos, ddnyds, GSupuds, dxvnpds, 
Baws, dperah, dpelAnua, wapexTés, TAaTIvEW, Tdpos, WevdoudpTUS, wpaios 
(thus only four verbs). 

St. Paul and St. Mark : 488d, adradraCev, audprnua, dmoorepetv, appo- 
civn, &xeiponolntos, cipnvevew, ekavtijs, ekopdocew, edxaipeiv, edo xnuor, 
nddws, mepipepery, mporAauBdaveiw, mpookapTepeiy, THpwois, TvvaToOvycKELY, 
tpduos, UrodetoOat, Sorhpynots (thus ten verbs). 

St. Paul and St. John; avarpépew, avépxerOat, Sidanrds, eAevOepody, 
EAAny, “Iopandclrns, palveOa, ddormopla, Suws, SxAov, douh, TapauuOei- 
cba, mepitouh, mndds, wéots, cuvhGera, Yoxos (thus five verbs). 

St. Paul and St. Luke (gospel): &nAos, aipvldios, aixuadwtifev, 
dvalnv, avanxplvew, dvadrtew, avaréurey, avdntos, avramddoua, avtamo- 
xplvecOa, dytixercOa, avTirauBdvecOat, dreOhs, amoxptrrew, d&rodo- 
yeicba, dpa, apotpiav, aopdrcia, arevicew, &romwos, Biwtixds,' Sexrds, 
SiaryyéArew, Siaipeiv, Siepunvederv, Sd-yua, evypdperOa, Evdotos, éveaxeiv, 
ttawogréAAew, etovord ew, emaiveiv, eravawaterbar, éréxew, épyacta, 
evyerns, épiotdvat, jovxd{ew, Katdyewv, Katagiodcba, KarevOivery, 
KaTnxeiv, Kwduvevew, Kpataovcba, Kupicbew, wéeOn, weOiordvar, pebd- 
oxerOat, pepls, peradiddvat, whrpa, oikovoula, drracta, dordrns, dpdrniov, 
mwayls, mavonAla, mavoupyla, mAnpogopeiv, mpecBitns, mpoxdrtey, ovyav, 
okoreiv, omovdalws, oreipos, TuvayTiAauBdver Oa, cuverOlew, TvvevdoKeiv, 
ouvnabifew, suvedciv, cuvoxh, cvvxalpev, cwrhpiov, broorpépew, inw- 
maCew, dorépnua, pdpos, ppdvnais, xapiCerOa, xapirody, Paruds. Among 
these there are no less than forty-nine verbs which are found 
only in St. Luke and St, Paul and not in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
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Antiochean (for we need not pay attention to the gloss 
chap. xi.28—vide supra, p. 5, note 1, and “Sitzungsber.d. 
K. Preuss. Akad. d. Wissensch.,” April 6, 1899), but the 
_ book nevertheless shows a distinct affinity to this city. 
When reading the first part of the Acts the conscien- 
tious historian in some passages breathes freely and feels 
firm ground under his feet. Every time that this happens 
(chap. xii. excepted) he finds himself in Antioch or con- 
cerned with a narrative which points his attention to that 
city. 'This happens for the first time in the account of the 
choice of the Seven (chap. vi.). The names of these seven 
Hellenists are all given, but only in the case of one of 
them—and that not Stephen, as might be expected— 
are we told his native place: “ Nicholas, a proselyte of 
Antioch.” And, moreover, the whole account dis- 
tinctly points towards Antioch; for the choice of the 
Seven, with all its attendant circumstances, is narrated 
because of St. Stephen; the history of Stephen leads 
on to the persecution, the persecution to the dispersion, 
the dispersion to the mission, the mission to the plant- 
ing of Christianity in Antioch, which city forthwith 
becomes, as it were, a second Jerusalem. This is the 
whole gist of chap. xi. 19 ff: of pév ody Svacrapévtes 
amo THS Orirpews THs yevouévns eri Zrehave SvAprOov Ews 


St. John. We may, then, speak without hesitation of a lexical affinity 
between St. Paul and the gospel of St. Luke—even when, as is the case 
here, we neglect the Acts, in which thirty-three of the eighty-four words 
are also found, besides many others which this book has in common 
with St. Paul (Colossians and Ephesians in particular show a close 
affinity to the vocabulary of the Acts). After St. Luke the next 
nearest of the evangelists to St. Paulis St. Mark, but there is a wide 
gap between him and St. Luke. 
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Powixns Kai Kurpov nat *Avrioyeias, wndevi Nadodrtes 
Tov Adyov Ee uy wovov "Iovdaiows. Hoav Sé Twes €€ adTav 
avdpes Kump xat Kupnvaio, oftwes édOovtes eis 
’Avtidyetav éXadovv Kal mpos Tovs “EdXnvas, evaryyed- 
Gouevor tov Kvpiov "Incodv. Kai hw yelp xupiov per’ 
avTav, Torts Te apiOuos 6 muoTedoas éeréotperey eri 
Tov «vpiov. Certainly this interest in Antioch is 
intelligible merely from the actual course of events ;? 
but the record that those who first preached to the 
Gentiles in that city were men of Cyprus and Cyrene 
presupposes local information. Also the verses which 
follow (chap. xi. 22-27) give us many similar details of 
information (among others that in Antioch the be- 
lievers in Jesus were first called Christians). The 
continuation of the story in chap. xiii. 1 f. is of a 
similar character. Here the five prophets and teachers 
of the Antiochean Church are enumerated. By the 
phrase cata tiv odcav éxxdnoiay they are definitely 
distinguished from the prophets which had come to 
Antioch from Jerusalem (chap. xi. 27). ‘lhe enumera- 
tion of all five by name (and especially the distinguish- 
ing additions to the names) could have been interesting 
only to Antiocheans, or can be explained only from the 
interest it had for an Antiochean writer ; for Symeon, 
surnamed Niger, Lucius of Cyrene, and Manaén, who 
had been brought up with Herod the Tetrarch, remained 


1 One ought not, however, to forget that the Church of Antioch 
plays no part in the epistles of St. Paul—is, indeed, only once men- 
tioned (Gal. ii. 11), though, of course, on a most important occasion. 
The emphasis with which this Church is mentioned in the Acts is 
not, therefore, to be explained simply from the facts themselves. 


es 
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obscure people. The great missionary journey of 
St. Paul and St. Barnabas (chap. xiii. s.) appears as an 
Antiochean undertaking ; in Antioch (xv. 2) the burning 
question concerning circumcision is brought to a crisis 
by the Church in this city, which sends its representa- 
tives to the council at Jerusalem. Compare, moreover, 
chap. xiv. 26 («is "Avtidyerav d0ev joav Tapadedopévor 
Th xapite Tod Oeod cis TO Epyov 6 émAjpwoar), chap. 
xv. 23 (kata thy ’Avtioyeav Kai Supiav cal Kidrixiav), 
chap. xv. 35 (notice wera érépwv odd@r, which has no 
parallel in any other part of the book), and the men- 
tion of Antioch in chap. xviii. 23.2. All these instances 
surely permit the conclusion that the testimony of the 
Acts is not only not opposed to the tradition that its 
author was a native of Antioch, but even admirably 
accommodates itself thereto. The book does not, indeed, 
suggest that its author was a member of the Church in 
Antioch (nor is this asserted by tradition), but that he 
took special interest in, and had special knowledge of, 
the affairs of that community. Negative grounds in 

1 No Cypriote is mentioned by name, though the Antiochean 
Church is said to have been founded by men of Cyprus and Cyrene. 
But in chap. xxi. 16 (a “ we” section) Mnason,a Cypriote, with whom 
St. Paul and his companion lodged in Jerusalem is described as an 
old disciple having intimate relations with the brethren of Caesarea. 
May he not perhaps have been the Cypriote missionary of Antioch? 
This would well explain the interest which St. Luke takes in him. 
At all events, according to chap. xiii. 1, the Cypriote missionary of 
Antioch had left that community when Barnabas and Saul were sent 
thither, while the missionary from Cyrene still remained. 

2 Let it be mentioned, only by the way, that Wellhausen describes 
the cuupwria of St. Luke xv. 25 (here only in the New Testament) 


as an Antiochean musical instrument. I do not, of course, know what 
grounds he has for this assertion. 
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support of tradition are also to be found both in the 
gospel and the Acts.—The author is certainly not a 
native of Palestine, nor does he write for natives of that 
district, for he has no clear understanding of the geo- 
graphical relations of Palestine (see the gospel); 
neither does he write for Macedonians (see Acts xvi. 11). 
On the other hand, in addition to Antioch and the 
coastland of Pheenicia and Palestine (especially 
Cesarea), he knows Asia well (see Ramsay on this 
point). To Jerusalem he came as a stranger; nor 
does it appear how long he abode there (chap. xxi. 
15, 17).? 

(7) The time of the composition of this great 
historical work has been fixed (“ Chronologie,” Bd. I. s. 
246 ff.) without reference to the question of authorship. 
_ It is limited to the years 78-93 a.v. The book must 
have been written before the persecution of Domitian, 
before the epistles of St. Paul had been widely 
circulated, before the name “Christians” had firmly 
established itself in Christian phraseology (see] Peter and 
the Ignatian epistles), before the canonising of the idea 
éxxAnata (see below), before the use of the word padprus in 
the special sense of ‘‘ martyr,” but some time after the 
destruction of Jerusalem.? The tradition that the 


1 Local information concerning Jerusalem is given in Acts i. 12, 
Acts iii. 2,10. See also St. Luke xxiv. 13. It should not be over- 
looked that the force of the typical discourse at Nazareth, with 
which the author of the gospel begins his presentation of the teaching 
of our Lord, culminates in the mention of Naaman the Syrian. This 
discourse begins with a medical metaphor and closes with a reference 
to the Syrian who was preferred to the Chosen People. Can this be 
accidental ? 

2 The time of Josephus need not be taken into consideration ; for 
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author was a companion of St. Paul fits in with this 
hypothesis. He could thus have been a man of fifty or 
sixty years of age when he wrote his book. 

So far, then, it seems that the result of our investi- 
gation is that, according to all the rules of criticism, the 
tradition of the Lukan authorship is in a great measure 
accredited. We have by no means confined ourselves to 
the “ we” sections, but have taken into equal considera- 
tion practically all parts of the work. 

Nevertheless we must still ask ourselves the questions, 
(1) Whether the “we” sections (with greater or smaller 
context) cannot be separated as a source from the rest 
of the Acts?+ (2) Whether the subject-matter of the 
Acts (more especially of chaps. i-xii., xv.) does not 
oppose insuperable difficulties to the hypothesis that 
the book is the work of St. Luke? 


the theory that the author of the Acts had read that historian is 
quite baseless. From St. Luke xxi. 32 it conclusively follows that 
we must not go beyond the timeof Domitian. Wellhausen, of course, 
asserts that this utterance, simply taken from St. Mark, no longer 
suits the situation of St. Luke. That, however, is just the question. 
The arguments adduced above—we may notice also that of dy as 
term. techn. for Christians, though used four times by St. Luke, is 
plainly dying out—make it seem absolutely impossible to push 
forward the composition of the gospel and the Acts into the second 
century. Indeed, in the face of these arguments it is to me very 
improbable that the date was much later than 80 A.D. . He who 
assigns the work to 80 A.D, will about hit the mark. 

1 In this case the considerations which seem to favour St. Luke’s 
authorship of the whole work must be accounted as due to accident 
—an hypothesis which is, indeed, difficult enough. 


CHAPTER II 


SPECIAL INVESTIGATION OF THE SO-CALLED “ WE” 
ACCOUNT OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


Ir has been often stated and often proved that the 
“ we” sections in vocabulary, in syntax, and in style 
are most intimately bound up with the whole work, 
and that this work itself (including the gospel), 
in spite of all diversity in its parts, is distinguished 
by a grand unity of literary form.’ Klostermann?* 
has given a splendid demonstration of this unity, 
dealing more particularly with the “we” sections. 
B. Weiss, in his concise, instructive commentary (1893), 
has done the best work in demonstrating the literary 
unity of the whole work. Vogel also (“Zur Charak- 
teristik des Lukas,” 2 Aufl., 1899) has made admirable 
contributions to the treatment of the subject. Finally 
Hawkins (“Hors Synoptic,” 1899), after a yet more 
careful and minute investigation, has proved the 
identity of the author of the “we” sections with 


1 Strongly emphasised by Zeller, “Die Apostelgeschichte,” 
1854. 
2 “Vindicie Lucane,” 1866. 
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the author of the whole work. But all this valuable 
labour has not attained its purpose because it was not 
accurate nor detailed enough and because it seemed to 
prove too much. Seeing that the prologue of the 
gospel, and still more the relation of this book to the 
gospel of St. Mark, show clearly that the gospel depends 
upon written sources, and seeing that it is therefore a 
priori probable that similar sources lie behind the Acts 
of the Apostles, it is obvious that a general proof that 
the whole work forms a literary whole is quite irrelevant 
to the question concerning sources. In every case—+.¢., 
in every considerable passage—it must be found out 
whether, in spite of traits which betray the pen of the 
author of the whole work, an earlier source is not 
employed. Happily we possess the gospel of St. Mark, 
and therefore in respect to a source of considerable 
content we are in a position to ascertain the manner 
in which the author of the whole work has em- 
ployed it. 

Before, however, we enter upon a linguistic investiga- 
tion of the problem presented by the “ we” sections we 
must by comparison discover the relationship in which 
the facts related in the ‘‘ we” sections and the interests 
of their author stand to those of the author of the whole 
work. 

The narrative of the “ we ” sections runs somewhat as 
follows : 





1 This is not true of Hawkins. The valuable work of this scholar 
is not so widely known as it deserves. 
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I. SosourN AnD Work oF EVANGELISATION IN PHILIPPI 


(xvi. 10-17) 


a. A vision in Troas, which causes us to migrate to 
Europe. 

b. A list of halting-places on the journey from Troas 
to Philippi. 

c. We proceed on the Sabbath day to the Jewish 
place of prayer (this place of prayer is the scene of the 
activity of the evangelists, of whom the narrator is one— 
he is not a mere companion). 

d. The conversion and baptism of Lydia, the purple 
seller of Thyatira, a Jewish proselyte, together with all 
her house. 

e. We are constrained by Lydia to lodge with her. 

f. The exorcism by St. Paul of the “spirit” of a 
female ventriloquist, a slave who was exploited as a 
prophetess by her masters. This “‘ spirit” had recog- 
nised the evangelists (IIaidov xai pas), and had 
described them as messengers of the Most High God 
which preach the “ Way of Salvation.” 


II. Sosyourn AND Activiry 1n Troas 
(xx. 5 [4]-15) 


a. A notice concerning the companions of St. Paul. 

b. The journey from Philippi to Troas, with exact 
dates. 

c. Anassembly of the Church (object in the first place 
xAaoat dptov) in the upper story of a house, which lasts 
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from evening to midnight—indeed, even until dawn, 
St. Paul is the preacher; the narrator appears as a 
listener with the rest.? 

d. A youthful listener, Eutychus, overcome by sleep, 
falls down from the upper story. He is called back to 
life by St. Paul, who stretches himself upon him. St. 
Paul then, as if nothing had happened, proceeds with 
his discourse. 

e. The journey from Troas to Miletus, with exact 
data. 


III. Tur Journey From Miretus to JERUSALEM 
(xxi. 1-18) 


, & The voyage from Miletus to Tyre, with exact 
data. 

b. Sojourn with the “disciples” (of Jesus) in Tyre ; 
these warn St. Paul “dia mveduatos” not to go to 
Jerusalem. 


1 There are grounds for questioning whether a definite Church was 
already in existence at Troas, and whether the assembly was not 
thus confined to the numerous companions of St. Paul and a few 
other believers or inquirers ; for brethren in Troas are not expressly 
mentioned, but are certainly included in the juéy of xx. 7, especially 
as an av’rots follows. (Many not very trustworthy authorities read, 
for intelligible reasons, uaénréy for judy.) We notice also that there 
is no mention of a leave-taking in Troas (xx. 11). The whole situation 
has light thrown upon it by 2 Cor. ii. 12: EA@dy 8 eis rhy Tpgada 
eis Td ebayyéAtov TOU Xpicrod, Kal Obpas wor avewypévns év Kuply, odK 
trxnka tveow TY mvevpatl wou TH wh edpeiv je Tirov Toy aderApdy pov 
GAN Gmroratduevos avTois ééjAOov eis Maxedoviay. St, Paul had thus 
broken off his mission in Troas before it had scarcely begun. The 
two passages thus admirably support and explain each other. 
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c. Sojourn in “ Ptolemais” with the brethren. 

d. Arrival in Cesarea; we take up our abode in the 
house of the evangelist Philip, “ one of the seven,” who 
has three virgin daughters, prophetesses. No further 
reference is, however, made either to the father or the 
daughters. 

e. The prophet Agabus comes out of Judzxa to 
Cesarea. He prophesies, with symbolic action, the 
binding of St. Paul by the Jews in Jerusalem, and his 
delivery into the hands of the Gentiles. 

f. Both his companions in travel and the brethren of 
Ceesarea try to persuade St. Paul not to go to Jerusalem; 
but St. Paul will not be persuaded ; he declares him- 
self ready even to die in Jerusalem for the name of 
the Lord Jesus. The brethren—the narrator includes 
himself and his companions with the brethren of 
Ceesarea—cease their petition with the words, “'The 
will of the Lord be done.” 

g. Journey to Jerusalem ; certain brethren of Czsarea 
journey with us, taking with them an old disciple, Mna- 
son, a Cypriote, with whom we should lodge. (This 
_tman must therefore have been one in whom they had 
special confidence.) 

h. The brethren in Jerusalem receive us gladly. 

2. On the very next day Paul goes with us to James, 
with whom all the Elders are present (with a view to 
a conference). 
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IV. Journry From CasarEa To Rome 
(xxvii. 1—xxviii. 16) 


a. St. Paul and some other prisoners [altogether 
about seventy-six persons] are delivered to Julius, a 
centurion of the ozeipa ZeBaorh, for transport to 
Italy (in a ship of Adramytium bound for Asia). 

b. “ With us” was Aristarchus, a Macedonian of 
Thessalonica (“‘ we” here means only St. Paul and the 
writer). 

c. At Sidon the officer Julius treated St. Paul with 
kindness and allowed him to refresh himself among his 
friends in that town. 

d. Description of the voyage to Myrrha; there 
they embark on board an Alexandrian ship bound for 
Italy (there are as yet no Christians in Myrrha, nor, 
indeed, at Lasea in Crete, nor in Malta, Syracuse, and 
Rhegium). 

e. A detailed description of the unlucky voyage and 
of the storm up to the complete wreck of the ship 
(accompanied here, as before, by geographical data). 

Jf. St. Paul proves himself an experienced sailor who 
foretells the disastrous voyage (perhaps supernatural 
knowledge is implied; yet this is improbable). 

g. St. Paul prophesies the destruction of the ship, 
with, however, no loss of life. He says that he had 
that night seen in a vision the angel of the Lord, who 
had told him that he would appear before Cesar and 
that God had granted him the lives of all that sailed 
with him. 
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h. St. Paul hinders the sailors from forsaking the 
sinking ship, declaring that if this happened they and 
all the rest would perish. 

i. St. Paul rouses the spirits of all, and, in order to 
restore confidence, in the midst of the storm he breaks 
and eats bread with thanksgiving; the rest follow his 
example. 

k. At the moment that the ship is threatening to 
break up the soldiers propose to slay the prisoners, fear- 
ing lest they should escape. Julius forbids this because 
he wishes to save St. Paul. All save themselves either 
by swimming or upon planks from the ship, and reach 
land on an island (Malta). 

l. The “ Barbarians” receive all with kindness, and 
light a fire for them on the sea-shore, so that they may 
warm themselves. 

m. A snake which had crept out of the faggots bites 
St. Paul in the hand [encircles his hand ?]; he shakes 
it off without receiving any hurt. 'The Maltese regard 
him first as a murderer whom Dike suffers not to live, 
then as a god. 

n. St. Paul heals the father of Publius, the prin- 
cipal magistrate on the island, who was suffering 
from attacks of gastric fever, by laying his hands 
upon him. Publius had hospitably received us into 
his house. 

o. Other sick folk of the island also came and 
were healed. They honoured us with many honours and 
provided us with provision for our further voyage. 

p. The voyage from Malta to Puteoli (by Syracuse 
and Rhegium) in an Alexandrian ship bearing the name 
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of the Dioskuri. At Puteoli we find brethren, who enter- 
tain us. 

gq. The journey to Rome on foot. The Roman brethren 
who had heard of our arrival, came to meet us as far as 
Forum Appii and the Three Taverns. As he saw them 
Paul gave thanks to God and took courage. 

r. St. Paul was allowed to hire a private dwelling, 
living there under the guardianship of a soldier. 

The “ we” sections thus contain narratives of an 
exorcism, of the healing by laying on of hands of a man 
stricken with fever, of a miraculous deliverance from the 
effects of snake-bite. They include also a summary account 
of many cases of healing, they tell of one who was 
raised from the dead, of prophecies delivered by brethren 
in Tyre, of a prophecy of the prophet Agabus, of the 
prophesying daughters of Philip, of several prophecies 
of St. Paul himself, of the appearance of an angel to 
St. Paul in the ship, and of a vision in Troas. Could 
one wish for more miracles within the compass of so few 
verses?* The author shows himself just as fond of the 
miraculous—and in particular just as deeply interested in 
miracles of healing, in manifestations of the “ Spirit,” 
and in appearances of angels—as the author of the third 
gospel and the Acts. So far as regards the subject- 
matter of the narrative, the relationship could scarcely 
be closer than it is ;? consider more especially the part 
played by the “Spirit” in both cases. Vain efforts 


1 The detailed investigation of points of coincidence with the 
whole work is left to the reader. C/., e.g., xx. 12 with ix. 41. 
2 Compare how St. Paul in xxviii. 6 is regarded as a god, just as 
at Lystra. 
Cc 
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have been made to show that the author of the “ we” 
sections paints the miraculous “in less miraculous 
colours” than the author of the Acts and the gospel. 
But Eutychus is, as the author believes, really dead (not 
merely seemingly dead), and even if St. Paul was not 
bitten by the serpent (which is by no means certain—in- 
deed, is improbable) ? his preservation from the bite is, 
according to the author, just as miraculous as his deliver- 
ance from its fatal effects. A noteworthy coincidence is 
also shown in the fact that the evil spirit, who in the 
gospel is the first to recognise Jesus as the Son of the 
Most High God (St. Luke viii. 28: ri éwot cai col, Incod 
vié ToD Ocod Tod iicTov), here also at Philippi first pro- 
claims the evangelists as SodX0t rod Oeod inriorov. 

In particular I would draw attention to the following 
important points of similarity: As in the Acts (and, 
mutatis mutandis, in the gospel), St. Paul, with his 
companions, betakes himself in the first place to the 
synagogue (or to the place of prayer) ; converts are bap- 
tised “ with their whole house”; St. Paul teaches “ the 
Way of Salvation,” or “the Way ” ; in Christian assem- 
blies “the bread is broken”; a college of Elders exists 
in the Church at Jerusalem; St. James appears 
at the head of that Church (xv. 13, but xii. 17 is still 
more striking) ; Christians use the expression, “ the will 
of God be done” (see St. Luke xxii. 42); St. Paul is 


1 St. Paul’s stretching himself upon Eutychus is only a stronger 
measure than the laying on of hands, which is always found in 
St. Luke’s accounts of healing. In St. Luke vii. 14 the touch- 
ing of the bier has the same significance. The only exception is 
Acts ix. 40. 

2 Hobart, 7c. p. 238, and infra in Appendix I. 





——_ 
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ready to die “for the name of the Lord Jesus”; a 
classical reminiscence appears in xxviii. 4 (1%) Aixn Ghv ov« 
elacev), an Homeric in the word dopévos ; likewise a 
word (@dpcos)* occurs which is used by Homer and 
the tragedians; St. Paul heals by means of laying on 
of hands;? and we can trace no strong interest in 
what is purely ecclesiastical. Wherever comparison 


1 Also #Bpis and BdpBapo: should be mentioned. The classical 
reminiscences to be found in the Acts, outside the “ we’’ sections, are 
well known (the quotation from Aratus [Cleanthes], Seodatuwr, 
Awometés, Zets, “Apreuis, Stoics, Epicureans, and many others), In 
the gospel also may be found similar instances ; compare, for instance, 
Wellhausen on St. Luke xvi. 3. 

2 Also the somewhat sentimental expression (xxi. 13), rf rovetre 
KAaloyres kal ouvOpirroyrés nov Thy xapdiay, fits in marvellously with 
many instances of sentimentality in the third gospel and the Acts 
(see ix. 39: mapéornoay waioa ai xifpar KAalovoa Kal émdenvipevar 
xiTavas Kal iudria S00 érole: } Aopxds; cf. also xx. 19, 23, 25, 31, 37, 
38). These coincidences in feeling seem to me of special importance. 
St. Mark and St. Matthew speak only of the bitter tears of St. Peter ; 
but there is much weeping in St. Luke; our Lord Himself weeps 
over Jerusalem, and beatifies those that weep. We find the same 
trait in St. John, but not so strongly marked; it is Hellenic in 
character. 

8 Wellhausen has rightly emphasised this trait in the third gospel 
( Luk.,” s. 72). It is aremarkable coincidence that the author of the 
‘* we’ sections never uses the word “ Church.”” Heindividualises the 
Christians in Tyre, Ptolemais, Caesarea, Jerusalem, Sidon, and Puteoli, 
and calls them “disciples,” “brethren,” “friends” (unless in this 
case special friends are intended, which, however, is less probable, 
for in this case their names would most likely have been given). In 
St. Luke, as is well known, the word éxxAnola never occurs; on the 
other hand, itis found twenty-three times in the Acts. But (1) the Acts 
uses the word both for Jewish and heathen assemblies (vii. 38 ; xix. 32, 
39, 41), and by this shows that the word had not yet gained for the 
author of the Acts a sacred significance ; (2) of the other nineteen in- 
stances, in fifteen the reference is to the Church in general and to the 
communities of Jerusalem and Antioch. Of the remaining four occur- 
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is at all possible, we therefore find complete agree- 
ment.? 

Indeed, no difference worthy of mention can be dis- 
covered. It is true that in the account of the ship- 
_wreck the personality of St. Paul is presented in fresher 
colours, and more vividly impresses us with the sense of 
its grandeur than anywhere else in the book ; but is this 
strange? ‘The author was upon this occasion an 
admiring eye-witness of the Apostle’s heroic behaviour 
in an anxious and dangerous situation! We cannot be 


rences, in three instances the word is used in the plural, for the Churches 
in Europe and Asia (xiv. 23, xv. 41, xvi. 5), and once for the Church in 
Ephesus. In this point, therefore, there is no noteworthy difference 
between the Acts and the “ we”’ sections, for the latter also uses adeAgol 
and paéytaf—though not éxxAncla—in a technical sense: d&deAgol, 
i. 15 ; ix. 80; x. 23; xi. 1 (of dmdcroAa Kal of &deApo) of SvTes KaTa THY 
lovdalav) ; xi. 29 (of év rH lovdalq&.) ; xii. 17 ("IdnwBos x. of &.); xiv.2; 
xv. 1, 3, 22; xv. 23 (twice of a, of é e6vav) ; xv, 32, 33, 36, 40; xvi. 
2,40; xvii. 6, 10, 14; xviii. 18, 27; and waénral, vi. 1, 2, 7; ix. 1, 
10, 19, 25, 26, 38 ; xi. 26 (here we see that it is the proper technical 
expression); xi. 29; xiii. 52; xiv. 20, 22, 28; xv. 10; xvi. 1; 
xviii. 23, 27; xix. 1, 9,30; xx. 1, 30. In the Acts the Christians 
are called of &y:o: only in chap. ix. (twice) and in xxvi. 10; itis not, 
therefore, remarkable that this designation is wanting in the “we"’ 
sections. Of of miorol (miords) = Christians there are three examples 
in the Acts. One stands in the first half (x. 45), one in the second 
(xvi. 1), and one in the “ we”’ sections (xvi. 15). 

1 We may also notice such traits as the interest displayed in those 
persons with whom St. Paul lodged in the various cities. The “we” 
sections mention Lydia in Philippi, Philip in Caesarea, Mnason in 
Jerusalem, Publius in Malta. It is unnecessary to quote the numerous 
passages in the Acts of a similar kind; think only of Simon in 
Joppa, Jason in Thessalonica, &c. It is most remarkable that the 
‘“‘ we ” sections share in the same by no means casual variation between 
lepoodAvua and ‘IepovoaAypn which characterises the Acts. In xxi. 
4, 15, 17 we find ‘IepoodAvua, and in xxi. 11, 12,13 ‘Iepovoadju. Good 
reasons may be assigned for the variation. 
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too thankful to him for this narrative; for, apart from 
what we learn from the Apostle’s own writings, this is 
the only record we possess which shows us how St. Paul 
by constant self-discipline had gained inward and out- 
ward peace for his own soul,and thus power over the souls 
of others. But the discussion of this point belongs to a 
later chapter. Here only one point must be mentioned 
—namely, that the interest in travelling and halting- 
places which is displayed in the “we” sections is by no 
means absent in the author of the Acts. He could not 
give such strong expression to this interest in other 
parts of his work, because he is there writing not as a 
fellow-traveller and an eye-witness, but from the report 
of others. But one need only refer to Acts xiv. 21-26, 
viii. 26, 40, ix. 32, 35, 36, 43, and x. 1 to recognise 
that in this point also the two works are not quite out 
of relationship to one another. 

Finally, we have above (pp. 3 ff.) investigated the 
conditions which must be satisfied if the third gospel 
and the Acts of the Apostles are to be assigned to the 
authorship of the Luke who is named and characterised 
by St. Paul, and (apart from the “higher” criticism) 
we have found these conditions fulfilled in the work 
itself. In the same way, also, on the hypothesis of the 
identity of the authors of the Acts and the “we” sections, 
we may deduce from the latter (apart from the conformi- 
ties we have already noticed) certain conditions, and may 
find out whether they are satisfied in the book as a whole. 
In order to avoid repetition I refrain from dealing with 
these conditions at present (the question will be fully 
dealt with later), and confine myself to two points: 
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(1) One passage of the “ we” sections may be adduced 
which might seem to suggest that the author is to be dis- 
tinguished from the writer of the whole work. In xxi. 
10 Agabus is introduced as if he had not been before 
named, and yet he is already mentioned in xi, 28—and 
that in a remarkably similar situation. The conclusion 
drawn is that the author of the complete work carelessly 
copied this passage (xxi. 10) from his source, in which, 
of course, nothing was known of an earlier appearance of 
Agabus. To this conclusion we would oppose the 
following considerations : In the first place, Aristarchus 
is introduced (xxvii. 2) in such a way as to lead one to 
believe that he is here mentioned for the first time, and 
yet he has already appeared in xix. 29 and xx. 4 
[the latter passage cannot possibly be separated from 
the “we” narrative]. And, in the second place, we 
would only point out that the occurrence of the name 
* Agabus ” in xi. 28 is doubtful, and is probably due to 
an ancient interpolation from xxi. 10. In xi. 28, as we 
read xkatHrOov aro ‘Iepocodtvpwv mpodjtrar eis 
’Avrioyeiav' dvactas 8é els €& ad’tav—ovopuarti "AyaBos 
—éonpawev dia T. Tvevpatos, K.T.r., We are not led to ex- 
pect the mention of the name of an individual prophet. 
In xxi. 10, however, we read xatHAOév tis ad THs 
*Iovédaias [and thus certainly not from Jerusalem] 
mpopynrns dvowats” AyaBos kai eicehO@v pos Huds Kal 
dpas tThv Swvnv Tt. IIavnov, x.7.r. How easily it would 
occur to any one to complete the former passage by adding 
the name from the latter! At all events, we cannot argue 
from one slight discrepancy, which admits of several 
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explanations, so long as no gap in the narrative and no 
rough edge in the style can be traced at the points of 
junction of the “ we” sections with the rest of the work. 
(2) On the other hand, we may point to one striking 
instance of inward relationship between the “ we” 
sections and the first half of the Acts. In the “ we” 
sections (xxi. 8) the author relates that he had fallen in 
with Philip the Evangelist at Ceesarea, and with distinct 
reference to chap. vi. he speaks of him as “ one of the 
seven.” ‘This reference is quite in order—in fact, just 
what we might expect. But it is most strange, or 
rather it is only to be explained from identity of 
authorship, that in viii. 40 the account concerning this 
Philip concludes with the words, “ But Philip was found 
at Azotus; and passing through he preached the gospel 
to all the cities, till he came to Cesarea” [and nothing 
further is said of him]. If the two authors were not 
identical, how in the wide world can it be explained that 
the author of the whole work displays such interest in the 
residence of Philip at Czsarea without telling us what 
he did there? The narrative admits only of the ideal 
conclusion: “there I met him at a later time” [not 
‘there he was met by someone else whose diary I shall 
later on incorporate in my work ”]. Nor even in xxi. 8 
are we told anything more concerning this Philip than 
that he with his four daughters dwelt in Cesarea. Thus 
the information given concerning him in x. 40 is simply 
purposeless if the author of the complete work is not 
speaking in xxi. 8. But this information is both 
intelligible and natural under the hypothesis of identical 
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authorship ; it betrays the interest of the author of the 


whole work and of the “ we” 


sections in a personal 


acquaintance which was made in Ceesarea. 
We now proceed to our linguistic investigation. I 
have chosen the first and last passages of the “we” 


sections for detailed consideration. 


To go through the 


whole ninety-seven verses in similar fashion would simply 


impose a useless burden upon the reader. 


And, besides, 


chap. xxvii. has been excellently, though not thoroughly, 
treated by Klostermann. 


(xvi. 10) as 
5é 7d Spaua elder, 
evbéws é€nthca- 
pev é&edOciv eis 
(tiv?) Maxedo- 
viav, ovpBi8a- 
fovres OT mpo- 
OKEKANTAL Huds 6 
Geds (6 Kvptos ?) 
evayyertoac bat 
avTous. 


The interpolated 
recension — accord- 
ing to Blass it is the 
earlier—reads some- 
what as follows 
(Blass, 1896) : d:e-yep- 
Gels ody Sinyhoaro 7d 
Spaua juiv, cai evohaoa- 
wey brs mpookéxAntat 
nuas & beds ebaryyeAl- 
caviar tovs ev TH 
Makedorlq. 

Noeiy is found in St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. John, but not 
in St, Luke ; dieyelpew 


This temporal os is never found in 
St. Matthew and St. Mark, but it 
occurs about forty-eight times in St. 
Luke (gospel and Acts), and that in 
all parts of the work. 

70 6paua appears eleven times in 
the Acts; elsewhere in the whole New 
Testament it is only found once 
(St. Matthew xvii. 9)—7d épaya 
eidev occurs x. 17 and xi, 5—with 
Brérew xii, 9, @pOn xvi. I— 
(ho év opdwats ix. 10; ix. 12; 


> éEeOeiv]. Snreiv is not 
characteristic, since it is of constant 


occurrence in all four gospels and the 
Acts; yet see St. Luke xiii. 24: 
Entnoovew eiaedOciv. St. Matthew 
has a different version here. For 
€nreiv with the infin. vide Acts xiii. 
8, xvii. 5, xxi. 31. €&eAOeiv eis]. 
Acts xi. 25; xiv. 20. 
ouuBiBavorres]. Wanting in the 
gospels, but found in two other places 
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does not occur else- 
where in the Acts 
(oncein St. Luke viii. 
24), 


(xvi. 11) a- 
ayGévres 5é(odv?) 
amd Tpwdbd0os ev- 
Ovdpopyjoaper eis 
ZapoOpaxyr, Ti 
Sé  érioven eis 
Néav tron. 


in the Acts: ix. 22, cupBiBafov ote 
ovTOs éotiv 0 Xptotds; xix. 33, ovve- 
BiBacav AréEavSpov. Also only in 
St. Luke éuGiBdafew (xxvii. 6) and 
émiBiBaterv (St. Luke x. 34, xix. 35; 
Acts xxiii. 24). 

mpooxéxrntas (6 Oéos) |. This word 
is used of God only in the Acts— 
vide Acts xili. 2, eis TO Epyov 5 mpo- 
oKxéxAnuwat avtovs, and ii. 39. Also 
the perfect. middle is only found in 
xiii. 2 and in this passage. 

evayyerXicacbat avtovs]. This 
idiom does not occur in St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. John, but is found 
in St. Luke’s gospel eight times and 
in the Acts fifteen times. evay- 
yerifecOar twd: Acts viii. 25, 40, 
xiii. $2, xiv. 15, 21. 

There are numerous examples in 
the Acts of the construction @s «dev 
... €&ntnoaper éFehOciy ... cupPiBd- 
fovtes. 

[It is to the point to note that 
according to this verse St. Paul’scom- 
panion who writes here was not simply 
a fellow-traveller, but also a mission- 
ary together with the Apostle. | 


avayec0at=navem solvere is ex- 
clusively Lukan; it occurs eleven 
times in the “ we ” sections, and else- 
where in St. Luke viii. 22 and Acts 
xiii. 13, xviii. 21. 

Th émtovon is found in the New 
Testament only in the Acts (five 
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The interpolated 
recension reads 
somewhat as follows 
(Blass, J.c.): TH 5& 
énavpiov dvaxOevres &. 
T. eb. eis &., kal TH 
émovon nucpa cis N. 7. 

The expression Ti 
ératpiov is frequent 
in the Acts. 


(xvi. 12)  xa- 
Keer eis Pirit- 
mous, Tis éotlv 
T POTN THs MEPLOos 

nn / 
THs }~=©Makxedovias 
mods, KoAwvia. 
Tywev Se ev tavTn 

fol Sf / 
Th moder Svatpi- 
Bovtes jmépas TI- 
vas. 

Blass, following 
earlier scholars, pro- 
poses to read mpétns 
weplios because the 
usual reading does 
not coincide with 
facts. Interpola- 
tions: Kegadh for 
mporn (D.), diebus 
multis (Gigas). 
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times)—vide xvii. 26, xx. 15, xxi. 18, 
xxiii. 11. In the first passage it is 
accompanied by juépa, in the last by 
vuxti. 

[It is not true to say that interest 
in the stages of journeys is only dis- 
played in the “we” sections. ‘The 
same trait is found elsewhere in 
the book—cft xiii. 4, xiii. 13, xiv. 
19-26, (xvi. 6-8), xviii. 18-23. Of 
course we do not find dates indi- 
cated so closely as in the “we” 
sections. ] 


kaxeibev—vide Acts vii. 4, xiii. 21, 
xiv. 26, xx. 15, xxi. 1, xxvii. 4, 
xxviii. 15. It does not occur else- 
where in the whole New Testament. 

Hris|. Used for 4 on the same 
ground (perhaps because it is Attic) 
as in verses 16 and 17 and vii. 53, 
x. 41, xiii. 31. St. Luke is fond of 
these compound relatives. With the 
feminine cf. v. 58. 

mpwtn|. mparos in this secondary 
sense is a favourite word with St. 
Luke only—vide St. Luke xix. 47: of 
mpator T. Aaod, Acts xiii. 50: Tovs 
MpoTous T. TOAEWS, XVII. 4: yuvaLKaV 
mpoTwv, XXv. 2: ol TMp@ToL THY 
*Iovdalwv, xxviii. 7: 6 rp@tos T. vijcou 
(“we” section); xxviii. 17: Tov 
*TovSaiwv mpétovs. Elsewhere only 
once—St. Mark vi. 21 : of mpa@rou Tis 
Tadidaias. 

pepioos]. Wanting in St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. John. On the 
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other hand, it is found in St. Luke 
x. 42, Acts viii. 21. 

S:atpiBovtes]. The word is specifi- 
cally Lukan. It occurs eight times 
in the Acts, elsewhere in the whole 
New Testament only once (St. John 
iii. 22). It is accompanied by the 
accusative of duration of time also in 
xiv. 3 (ixavov ypovov), xx. 6 (7uépas 
émtd), xxv. 6 (jpépas od mTAélous 
OxT@), XXV. 14 (adéelous mpépas). 
The construction of the participle 
with pv (joar, &c.) is found about a 
hundred times in St. Luke (gospel 
and Acts), and in all the other 
writings of the New Testament to- 
gether about sixty times. 

juépas twds|. An _ expression 
characteristic of the Acts—vide ix. 
19, x. 48, xv. 36, xxiv. 24, xxv. 
13; wanting in St. Matthew and 
St. Mark. muépar wreloves is also 
characteristic of the Acts, and is 
found twice in the “we” sections 
(xxi. 10, xxvii. 20), twice in the 
remaining chapters |(xiii. 31, xxiv. 
11), and nowhere else in the New 
Testament. Lastly, also mpépas 
ixavai is peculiar to the Acts. It 
occurs once in the “ we” sections 
(xxvii. 7), and elsewhere only in Acts 
ix. 23, 43, xviii. 18. 

[The author does not presuppose 
in his readers any knowledge of 
Macedonia; that he himself is not 
a Macedonian is clear from 
XXVvii. 2.] 
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(xvi. 13) rH Te 
Hucpa Tav caB- 
Batwv é&ndrOo- 
bev Em THs Tv- 
Ans Tapa ota- 
pov, ov évopifo- 
fev =Tpocevynv 
sg \ / 
eivat, Kal Kabi- 
caves éhadodpuev 
Tais oauvvedOov- 
oats yuvarkiv. 

Blass conjectures, 
in my opinion on in- 
sufficient grounds, 
evourCev ev mpocevxp 
efvat. Interpola- 
tions: édéxe: mpo- 


cevx? eivat (D.), cvve- 
AmAvOvlas (D.). 
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TH hepa Tov caBBatov|. Want- 
ing in St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
but occurring in St. Luke iv. 16, 
xiv. 5 (rod caBBdrov in both these 
passages), Acts xiii. 14. 

te]. There is no trace of this 
use of te in St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. Luke; it is, however, found 
in Acts i. 15, ii. 33, 37, 40, iv. 13, 
14, 33, v. 19, xiii. 52, and in many 
other passages. : 

mapa motauov|. Just as in x. 6: 
oikia mapa Odraccav; x. 82: Eevige- 
tat év oixia Siuwvos wapa Oddaccav. 

od]. Wanting in St. Mark and 
St. John, found twice (three times) 
in St. Matthew and fourteen times 
in St. Luke (nine of these in the 
Acts, in all parts of that book). 

PT voutfey is wanting 
in St. Mark and St. John; in St. 
Matthew it is found three times, in 
St. Luke (gospel and Acts) ten (nine) 
times. In St. Matthew, however, 
it is always followed by é7:, but in 
St. Luke by the accusative with 
infinitive. Only in Acts xxi. 29 
does it take dtu (because of attrac- 
tion). 

xabicavres|. Vide Acts xiii, 14: 
énOdytes eis THY TUVAYwYHY TH HEpa| 
Ttav caBBatwv éxabicar. 

éXadovuer |. Without object (with 
the dative of the person), as in vil. 
38, 44, ix. 27, x. 7 (x. 32), xi. 20, 
&ec. 

Tt. cuvenOovoas y.|. Peculiar to the 
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(xvi. 14) Kai tus 
yur? dvouate Av- 
dia, ToppupoTre- 
Aus ToAews Ova- 
téelpwv, ceBouevn 
tov Oedv, HKover, 
Hs 0 Kvptos Suy- 
voikey THY Kap- 
Slav mpocéyeu 
Tots AadoupEvois 
to IIavnov. 

Interpolations: 
77s wo. (D.), Hroveev 


(Dtal.), audiebat ver- 
bum (gpw). 


Acts—vide i. 6: of avvedNOortes, i. 
21: Trav cuverOovrav avdpar, x. 27: 
cuvednrvbdtas ToAXovs. Besides, cf. 
ii. 6, v. 16, xix. 32, xxi. 22, xxv. 17, 
xxviii. 17. 

[In connection with édadodper, 
vide verse 10, concluding note.] 

[Notice the correct variation of 
tenses—imper. aorist and perfect— 
in verses 12-15, just as is found in 
other parts of the Acts. ] 


kat Tis yuvn ovopate A.]. Vide 
ix. 10: qv Sé Tis pabnths dvouarte 
’Avavias, xiv. 8: Kai Tis avnp, St. 
Luke, xi. 27: émdpacd tis dhoviy 
yur, Acts xviii. 7; 7A0ev eis oixlav 
twos ovoyats Titiov “Iovetov 
ocBopevou tov Geov. ‘The expression 
tis avnp or avyp (yuvy) tis is not 
found in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. John; on the other hand, it is 
of constant occurrence in St. Luke 
(vide, besides the passages mentioned, 
St. Luke viii. 27, Acts iii. 2, v. 1, 
viii. 9, x. 1, xvi. 9, xxi. 10, xxv. 14). 
This dvéuart is found only once 
in each of the gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, but in St. 
Luke (gospel and Acts) about thirty 
times, and in several places the con- 
struction is exactly the same as it is 
here, 

morews O.]. Often in St. Luke, 
never in St. Matthew and St. Mark. 
Cf. Acts xi. 5: év mode "Ioan, 
XXvii. 8: modus Aacéa. 
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ocBouévn T.0.]. céBecPar occurs 
in the gospels only in quotations. 
In the Acts it is found seven times, 
and, indeed, as here, in the technical 
sense—vide xiii. 43: trav "Iovdaiwv 
kal tov ceBouévav tmpocndUTw?r, 
xiii. 50: ras ceBopévas yuvaixas, 
xvii. 4: tav ceBouévoy ‘EXAHvOr, 
xvii. 17: rois “Iovdalou Kai rots 
ceBopévois, xviii. 7: “Iovatou oeBo- 
pévov Tov Oedr, xviii. 8: céBeoOar 
tov @edyv (once besides in another 
sense, xix. 27). 

Rxovev |. Lukan—vide the conclud- 
ing note on verse 13. The imperfect 
#Kovev is never found in St. Matthew 
and St. John; in St. Luke (gospel 
and Acts) it is found eight times 
(in St. Mark three times). 

js|. This continuation of the 
period by means of a relative is 
specially Lukan, and is not so com- 
mon in Greek as in Latin—vide, ¢.g.., 
Acts ii. 24, iii. 3, xi. 6, xxiii. 29, 
xxv. 16, and other passages. 

0 xupios|. That the Ascended 
Christ is represented as the actor in 
such cases and that He is called 
6 xuptos is characteristic of St. Luke 
—vide Acts ix. 10 ff. and elsewhere. 

dupvor€ev]. Wanting in St. 
Matthew and St. John, found once 
in St. Mark (vii. 34); in St. Luke it 
is found seven times—cf. St. Luke 
xxiv. 31: dinvolyOncav oi op0arpuoi, 
xxiv.32: ody 7 Kapdia Huy KaLomévn 
HV, OS EXdrEL Huiv, @s Sunvouyev 
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(xvi. 15) ws 83 
éBarriacOn, Kai o 
olxos avrhs, Tap- 

/ , 
exdrecev Déyou- 
oa’ & Kekpixaté 
HE TLOTHVY TO KU- 
pim elvat, eiced- 
Oovres eis Tov 
olKov pou pévere’ 
kal tapeBiacato 
e Lal 
Has. 

Interpolations: 
mas 6 olxos (Dw), 
Lrerentheeet) Pau- 


um et nos (p2w), 
@e@ for Kuplp (D.), 


nuiv Tas ypadds, xxiv. 45: SinvorEev 
avT@yv TOV vodv TOD auUVLévas TAS 
ypadas ; Acts vii. 56, xvii. 3. 

mpocéyew |. Wanting in St. Mark 
and St. John. In St. Matthew it 
occurs only in the sense of “take 
heed”; in this sense, moreover, it 
occurs often in St. Luke, but also in 
the sense “ give heed” (as here)— 
Acts viii. 6, mpocetyov oi 6xXo1 Tots 
Aeyouévors, and Acts viii. 10, 
Tpocetyov avT@. 

tois Aadovpévols ¥. IT.]. Just as 
in Acts xiii. 45: tots td Ilavnxov 
Aadovmevors. Vide also xvii. 19 : 7 b1r0 
gov Nadovpévn Sidayy, xiii. 42: eis 
TO 0 peTakD aodBBatov AadrnOjvar 
avrois Ta phyuata tadra. Cf. St. 
Luke ii. 33, tad Aadovpeva sept 
avtov, and i. 45. It does not occur 
elsewhere in the gospels. 


ws dé]. Vide verse 10. 

kai o oixos|. The same construc- 
tion as in xviii. 2. 

otxos]. The mention of the house, 
and that in the sense of the family, is 
characteristic of St. Luke—vide x. 2, 
xi. 14, xvi. 31 (cwOnon od Kai o 
oixds gov), xviii. 8. 

mapexdrecev éyouea|. Vide ii. 40: 
Tapexdre Aéywv. Tapaxddew with- 
out an object also in 1x. 38, xiii. 42, 
xiv, #2, xix. 31, xxi. 12, xxiv. % 
xxvii. 33. mapaxddeww=to entreat, 
as in xvi. 9. 

et... xexp.]. This unassuming e 
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eioeAdvres for eiced- 
Odvres (D.). 


very nearly =€é7re/. The construction 
is just the same as in iv. 9, xi. 17. 
kexpixate|. Does not occur in 
this weakened sense in St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. John; see, on the 
contrary, St. Luke vii. 43 (pas 
éxpwas), xii. 57, and several passages 
in the Acts—e.g., xv. 19, xvi. 4 (7a 
ddypatara Kexpyséva), Xx. 16 (Kexpixes 
0 IIadAos), xxvi. 8, xiii. 46 (a&lous 
Kpivete éavtovs THs aiwviouv fwijs). 
mith T@ Kupio)|. Vide x.1: vids 
yuvatkos “Iovdaias miorys, x. 45: 
ot €« trepitouns mictol. ‘These are 
the only passages in the gospel and 
the Acts. For 1t@ xvpiy, vide 
xviii. 8: Kpiomos éristevoey TH 
Kupia ody d\@ TO oiK@ avToD. St. 
Paul says : miatés €v Kuply. 
elaeNOovtes eis T. olxov]. Vide 
ix. 17: eionrOev eis Thy oixiav ; xi. 
12: eionjrOomuev eis Tov olxov. For 
“house” in the ordinary sense St. 
Luke varies between ofxos and oixéa. 
pévere| = “take up your abode,” 
as in ix. 43, weivas ev “Idnarn rapa 
Tit Siwwrv, and in xviii. 3, dua 7d 
OmoTexvov Elva Euevey Tap’ avTois. 
Mévew is found three times in St. 
Matthew, twice in St. Mark, twenty- 
one times in St. Luke. 
mapaSidcato|. This word does 
not occur again in the New Testa- 
ment except in St. Luke xxiv. 29, a 
passage which has a remarkable like- 
ness to the one we are dealing with : 
Kal tapeBidoavto avTov éyor- 
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(xvi. 16) éyéve- 
to S€ opevopé- 
VOV Huav eis T7)V 
Mpocevynv, Tal~ 
Sicxny Twa éyov- 
cay mvevpa Tv- 
Oova vravTica 
Huiv, Hrs épyacl- 


ay TOA Trapel-. 


xev _ Tois kuplots 
auThs mavTevope- 
v2). 

_wbBovos, dravTioat 
given in some an- 


cient authorities. In- 
terpolation: 68:a 


_ tobrou mart. 


Tes’ peltvov pe’ huav .. . Kal 
elonrdev Tov peivar ody avtois. 


Concerning the different construc- 
tions with éyévero which St. Luke 
uses, vide Plummer’s “ Commentary 
on St. Luke,” p. 45 f. The construc- 
tion with the acc. and infin., which 
is very common in St. Luke (twelve 
times in the Acts), is wanting in 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John. 
For the temporal use of the gen. 
abs. vide St. Luke xi. 14: éyévero 
Tov Saipoviov é&eXOovtos, Acts xxii. 
17: éyéveto b€ . . . mpooevyopévov 
pov... yevéoOar pe ev éxotacer. 

mopevouévwv|. A favourite word 
of St. Luke which is wanting in St. 
Mark, St. Luke says, sopevecOar 
eis T. ovpavov (Acts i. 10, 11), dua 
pécou avtay éropevero (St. Luke iv. 


81), mopedtou eis tov otxov (St. Luke 


v. 24), &c. 

madioxnv|. Vide Acts xii. 13. 

éyovcav mvedua]. Often in St. 
Luke in the gospel and the Acts— 
vide St. Luke iv. 33, xiii. 11, Acts 
viii. 7, xix. 13. Wanting in St. 
Matthew and St. John. 

vravtjca]. Not found elsewhere 
in the Acts, but vide St. Luke viii. 
27, xiv. $1. 

yrs]. For 4 Lukan, as in verse 
12. 

épyaciay trokAnv tapetyer]. épya- 
aia (see also verse 19) is not found in 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, or St. John; 

D 
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(xvi. 17) airy 
Katakorovd ova a 
t® Ilaviw kal 
2a / 
ji Expatev réy- 
ovaa’ ovToL Oi dv- 
Opwrrot Sodd01 TOD 
Geod Tod inpiorou 
elaly, olTives KaT- 
ayyédXovow byiv 
ddov cwrnpias. 

KatakoAovehoaca : 
with good authority, 
and probably correct 
(Blass). 


Interpolation: 
evayyeAlCovra: in 


on the other hand, vide Acts xix. 24: 
mapelyeTo Tols TeyviTals éepya- 
olay ovk orLynv, xix. 25: é« TavTns 
Ths épyacias. It is found also in 
the gospel (but in another sense)— 
vide xii. 58: 805 épyaciav. If this is 
a Latinism (“da operam,” Well- 
hausen) it is not the only one in 
St. Luke. We may consider as 
Latinisms the constant use of the 
relative to conjoin clauses (vide 
sup., on verse 14), and probably also 
the use of ypioGae (xxvii. 3, 17). 
For wapéyew vide wapéyew xotrov 
(St. Luke xi. 7, xviii. 5), miotw 
(Acts xvii. 31), jovyiav (Acts xxii. 
2), piravOpwrriay (Acts xxviii. 2). 
tois xupiois]. Also in St. Luke 
xix. 33. With singular exactness 
stress is laid upon the fact that the 
m@Aos belonged to several masters. 


avrn|. This use of odtos to re- 
eat the subject is very common 

in the Acts—vide viii. 26, ix. 36, 
x. 6, 32, 36, xiii. '7, xiv. 9, xviii. 
25, 26, &c. 

Katakorovbovca}]. The word is 
found only once again in the New 
Testament, namely, in St. Luke 
xxiii, 55: kxataxodovOncacat ai 
yuvaixes. (N.B.—nyiv here does not 
include St. Paul.) 

éxpatev Néyouca]. Vide St. Luke 
iv. 41: Saova xpdfovta Kal éyov- 
ta; Acts xix. 28: &xpafov réyorTes. 

ovTot of avOpwrro|. Vide Acts iv. 
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place of KarayyéA- 
Aovew (D.). D. also 
omits &vOpwmot. 


16: rots avOpwrrois TovToLs, Cf. v. 25 
v. 38 (the same phrase); xvi. 20: 
ovToL ot aVOpwrrot, Vi. 13: 6 dvOpwrros 
ovros, xxvi. 31, 32 (the same phrase), 
xxvili. 4 (the same phrase). 

SodAo1 T. Geod]. Vide Acts iv. 29: 
dds tots SovAas cov, St. Luke ii. 
29 : tov Sovddv cov (scil. “ of God”). 
Wanting elsewhere in the Gospels. 

tov Geod Tod wnpictov|. Except 
in a doubtful passage of St. Mark 
(v. 7) and in Hebrews vii. 1 this 
expression is found only in St. Luke 
out of all the writings of the New 
Testament (Gospel five times, Acts 
twice). It occurs as a rule without 
6 Beds, but vide St. Luke viii. 28, vié 
Tov Oe0d Tod icrov. Also To infos 
as the place of the Deity and 
bYotcGa: of Christ occur only (each 
twice) in St. Luke. 

oitwes|. Vide notes on verses 12 


: and 16. With the narrative here 


compare that of xix. 15, which is 
very similar. 

KatayyédXovotv|. The word does 
not occur in the gospels, but eleven 
times in the Acts, and, indeed, in all 
parts of the book—vide, e.g., iv. 2 
(avactacw), xiii. 5 and xv. 36 (Tov 
Adyov), xiii. 38 (aheow ayapT), Xvi. 
21 (€0n), xvii. 3, 23 (?Incodv). 

6ddv cwtnpias|. Vide St. Luke i. 
79 : 080s ecpjvns (which is the same), 
xx. 21: 0009 Tod Oeod, Acts ii. 28: 
dd0vs wis, ix. 2, xiii. 10, xviii. 25: 
650s Tod Kupiov, xviii. 26: 6509 Tod 
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Geod, xix. 9, 23, xxii. 4, xxiv. 22. 
Yornpia is wanting in St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, and is found once in 
St. John; in St. Luke (gospel and 
Acts) it occurs ten times—vide, e.g’, 
Acts xiii. 26: 6 AOyos THs cwTnplas 
tavtns, St. Luke i. 69: Képas 
cwrnpias, St. Luke i. 77: yvaous 
cwrnplas. Besides, we find 0 
cornplov T. Geod in St. Luke ii. 30, 
iii. 6, Acts xxviii. 28.7 


After this demonstration those who declare that this 
passage (xvi. 10-17) was derived from a source, and so 
was not composed by the author of the whole work, take 
up a most difficult position. What may we suppose the 
author to have left unaltered in the source? Only the 
“we”? For, in fact, nothing else remains! In regard to 


1 To show that in what directly precedes and follows the same 
relations of style and vocabulary prevail we would also compare 
verses 9 and 18 (where no ‘‘we” occurs). Verse 9: «al dpaua 
(vide note on verse 10) 5:& [77s] vuerds (only in Acts v. 19, xvii. 10, 
xxiii. 31) 7g@ MataA@ &p6n (vide note on verse 10) avip Maxedav tis 
(this is Lukan—vide note on verse 15) jv éords (vide note on verse 
15) wal wapaxadav (vide note on verse 15) abrdy kal Aéywr" diaBas 
(elsewhere only St. Luke xvi. 26) Boh@Onoov nuty. Verse 18; rovro 
5é ewoles él moAAds juépas (duration of time with éwf and acc., 
St. Luke iv. 25, x. 35, xviii. 4; Acts iii, 1, iv. 5, xiii. 31, xvii. 2, 
xviii, 20, xix. 8, 10, 34, xx. 11,xxvii. 20; never in St. Mark and St. 
John; once in St. Matthew, but only é¢’ dcov, ix. 15), S:amovnbels (else- 
where in the New Testament only Acts iv. 2) kal émorpépas (used as 
in Acts xv. 36) 7@ mvedpari elev" mapayyéAdw (vide St. Luke viii. 29: 
mapnyy. T. mvevuate ekeAOetv aad ; never in St. John, in St. Matthew 
and St. Mark once or twice each, in St. Luke fifteen times) év dvdéuart 
*Inood Xpiorod ekerGeiv aw’ aris’ cal etpAGey aitH tH Spq ([ev] abrF 
th épa is besides found in the New Testament only in St. Luke ii. 
38 vii, 21, x. 21, xii. 12, xiii, 31, xx. 19, Acts xxii. 13). 
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vocabulary, syntax, and style he must have transformed 
everything else into his own language! As such a pro- 
cedure is absolutely unimaginable, we are simply left to 
infer that the author is here himself speaking. We 
may even go a step further: It is quite improbable 
—at least, so far as this narrative is concerned—that 
this passage had been written down years ago in the 
author's “ diary,” and then had been simply copied into 
his work. Could he, when he was twenty or thirty 
years younger—for this time, approximately, may have 
elapsed between the occurrence of the events and the 
composition of the Acts—could he then have observed so 
closely the same rules of method and proportion, could 
he have written in so similar a style and with so similar 
a vocabulary as he did later? No! this passage was first 
written down together with, and in close connection with, 
the composition and writing of the whole work. No sen- 
sible person can judge otherwise. It may well have been 
that the author possessed short notes which refreshed his 
memory. Yet even this hypothesis is unnecessary here ; 
it will come up for consideration in connection with later 
sections of the “ we” account. 

I now proceed with the section chap. xxviii. 1-16. 
In its contents it affords so few parallels to what has 
been before narrated that we should naturally be pre- 
pared for few or no instances of conformity with what 
has gone before. They are therefore the more striking 
and significant. 


(xxviii. 1) «al. ditacwévres |. Vide St. Luke vii. 3: 


dvacwGévtes ToOTe Stacwon TOvdovAov avTod, Acts xxiii. 
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éréyvmmev OTL 
Meritn 1 viaos 
KaNELT AL, 


(xxviii. 2) of 


te BdpBapot tra- 
petyav ov THY TU- 

ovoav = gidap- 
, kta nut a= 
Wavresyap Tupav 
mpoaehdBovto 
mavtas was Sia 
TOV EeTOV Tov epe- 
oT@ta Kal did TO 


Poxos. 


dé for re in good 
authorities ; likewise 
mpocaveAduBavor. 
mavtas is wanting in 
some authorities. 


24: Siacw@owo. tov Iladdov, xxvii. 
43, 44, xxviii. 4. Wanting in St. 
Mark and St. John; found once in 
St. Matthew (xiv. 36). 

rote]. For this use see St. Luke 
xxi. 10, Acts i. 12, vi. 11, xxv. 12, 
xxvi. 1. 

érréyv@per]. 
tion wanting in St. Matthew and St. 
John, occurs once in St. Mark, in 
St. Luke (gospel and Acts) nine 
times—vide, e.g., Acts xix. 34: 
éruyvevtes Ott “Iovdaios, xxii. 19: 
érruyvovs Ort ‘Pwpatos, &c. 


te]. Concerning this Lukan use 
of te vide note on xvi. 13. 

mapeiyav|. Vide note on xvi. 16. 

ov thy tuyovoay|. Vide xix. 11: 
duvauers ov oe tuyoveas, Tuyxaveww 
is wanting in St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. John, but is found six times 
in St. Luke (gospel and Acts). For 
the negative expression vide Acts 
xii. 18 and xix. 23: rdpayos ov« 
Odlyos, Xix. 24: odK OAlynV Epyaciar, 
xiv. 28: ypdvov ovK odlyov, xv. 2: 
aovintncews ovK odrlyns, Xvil. 4: 
yuvatxov ovK OrLyat, xvii. 12: avdpav 
ovK OdbyoL, XXvil. 20: yeyudvos ovK 
oriyou. Also elsewhere in the Acts 
wherein a distinct preference is shown 
for such negative expressions, vide, 
C.2.5 XX. 12: aapexdjPncav ov 
petpiws, xxi. 39: od« donpmou TOACWS, 
xiv. 17; St. Luke xv. 13 (od mondv) ; 
St. Luke vii. 6 (od pmaxpdav); Acts 


In this construc- | 





—— 
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(xxviii. 3) ov- 
otpéwavtos 8é- 
tov IIavXov ppv- 
yavev Te AROS 
Kal émiévtos emt 
Thy Tupay, &yvdva 
amo tis Oépyns 
éEeMOotca Kxabi- 
yev Ths xeupos 
avTov. 


i. 5: ov peta Todds TavTas Huépas, 
xiv. 17: od« audptupov, xxvii. 14: 
peta ov trodv. ‘This litotes, which 
thus occurs in St. Luke at least 
seventeen times (four of these in 
the “we” sections), is as good as 
absent elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment. 

axpavtes wupav. Vide St. Luke xxii. 
25 : dxpdvtav 5é trip. 

mpoceddBorto|. Does not occur 
in this sense in the gospels. On the 
other hand, vide Acts xviii. 26: 
IIpicxikrAa Kal *Axddas Tpocedd- 
Bovto avrov. 

verov]. Wanting in the gospels 
(which use instead the veslinar 
Bpéxewv, Bpoxn). But see Acts xiv. 
17. 


éhectata|. éfrotdvar is not found 
in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
John. On the other hand, it occurs 
eighteen times in St. Luke (gospel 
and Acts). Acts xxii. 20: épeotas. 


avotpéyavtos|. This word occurs 
elsewhere in the New Testament 
(apart from two interpolations in the 
Acts) only in St. Matthew xvii. 22 
(and this is doubtful). On the other 
hand, cvorpody is found in Acts xix. 
40, and xxiii. 12. 

mr00s|. Elsewhere used only of 
men, except here and St. Luke v. 6: 
TrHOos ixGvwv.—With this use of re 
cf. St. Luke xxiii. 8, xxiv. 41, Acts v. 
2, viii. 36, xi. 5, xviii. 14, xxv. 19. 
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(xxvili. 4) ws 


5é eldov of BapBa- 
pot Kpeudpevov TO 
Onpioy €k Ths 
XELPOS avrod, 
mpos aAdrjous 
é\eyov' mavTws 
goveds oT oO 


avOpwros ovTos, 
dv diacwbévta 
ex THs SOadracons 
e / iol > 
n Aixn Shy ov‘ 
elacev. 


Within the New Testament it is 
characteristic of St. Luke. 

ato|. Weiss, and others with him, 
declare that azo here = Attic t31o— 
vide St. Luke xxi. 26, Acts xi. 19, 
xii. 14, xx. 9, xxii. 11; but ao 
here can be very well explained 
according to its fundamental sense. 
é€épyeoGar amd is very rare in St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John 
(altogether about six times) ; in St. 
Luke’s gospel it is found twelve 
times—vide Acts xvi. 18 (p.52,note). 


ws dé]. Vide note on xvi. 10. 

mavtos|. Is not found in St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John. On 
the other hand, vide St. Luke iv. 24: 
mavTws épetré wou (Acts xviii. 21, de? 
pe TaVTwS THY EopTHV ToHoaL) ; Acts 
xxi. 22: mavtws Set wAnOos cvved- 
Geir. 

6 dvOpwros ovtos|. Vide note on 
xvi. 17 (Acts v. 28, vi. 13, xxii. 26, 
xxvi. $1). 

With the whole sentence cf. xxvi. 
32: é\ddouv pds adArdous AéyorTES 
bru ovdév Oavarov akwov mpdoce 6 
avOpwiros ovTOS. 

Gv]. Vide xxv. 19: dv &packev 
Tlatnos Shv, xxv. 24: pon Setv avrov 
Siv, St. Luke xxiv. 23: of Aéyovow 
avtov bhv, Acts xxii. 22: ob KaOhKev 
avtov Gv. Peculiar to St. Luke. 

elacev|. Not found in St. Mark 
and St. John, once in St. Matthew 
(xxiv. 43), in St. Luke (gospel and 
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(xxvii. 5) o 
Mev ody aTroTWwd- 
Eas TO Onpiov eis 
TO TUp éralev ov- 
dev Kaxdv, 


(xxviii. 6) of 5é 
TpocesoKwv av-~ 
TOV méAXEW Tip= 
mpacbar 1) Kata- 
mlrrew advo ve- 
Kpov. émt oXv 
dé avTa@v tpoc- 
SoxovTwv Kai Oe- 
@povvTwy jundev 
atotrov eis avTov 
ywvomevoy, péTa- 
Badopevos éXeyov 
avtov elvat Oeor. 


Acts) ten times (of these ov« éav four 
times). 


ev ovv and pev ody... dé are 
found in the Acts about twenty- 
eight times, in the gospel once (ili. 
18); they are wanting in St. Mat- 
thew, St. Mark, and St. John. 
Notice that the occurrence of these 
narrative particles is equally spread 
over the Acts. 

atotwdéas}|. In the New Testa- 
ment this word is only found besides 
in St. Luke ix. 5; here St. Matthew 
and St. Mark use é«tiwwdocew. 

ovdév xaxov]. Similarly in the New 
Testament only in Acts xvi. 28: 
pndev pans cot Kaxdv. 


oi Se]. As in xxi. 20, 32. 
mpoceddxov]. Wanting in St. 
Mark and St. John; occurs only 
twice in St. Matthew (xi. 3, xxiv. 
50), in St. Luke (gospel and Acts) 
eleven times. 
pérrev]. Constructions with 
pédXev are very frequent in all parts 
of the Acts (thirty-five times). 
xataminrew]. Inthe New Testa- 
ment only here and in xxvi. 14. 
apvo}|. In the New Testament 
only here and in ii. 2, xvi. 26. 
vexpov|. As in v. 10: edpov 
avtiy vexpav, and xx. 9: On 
VEK pos. 
émt modv]. Vide xvi. 18: én 
Todras Huépas, xiii, 31: él juépas 
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(xxviii. 7) ép 
8€ ois Tepl Tov 
TOTrOV éxeivov v- 
THPXEV xwpla TO 
TPOTY THS vijoou; 
ovdmare TlorXie, 
ds dvadeEdmevos 
pas huepas Tpeis 





mrelous, xviii. 20: él mreiova 
ypovov, xxvii. 20: él mAetovas 
nLepas, xvii, 2: énl caBBara Tpid, 
xix. 8: éml pajvas Tpeis, xix, 10: 
él én Svo, xix. 34: él dpas dvo, 
xx. 9: él wrelov Siadreyopuévou, xx. 
11: é¢’ ixavov opirnoas, xxiv. 4: émt 
melov oe éveoTrtm. St. Luke alone 
of the New Testament writers uses 
évi in a temporal sense. 

arorov|. Wanting in St. Mat- 
thew, St. Mark, and St. John (xaxov 
used instead), balk found also in St. 
Luke xxiii. 41 and Acts xxv. 5 (and, 
indeed, just as here: to drozoyv). 
The construction of the sentence 
both in sense and grammar is 
just as bad as it is in xxii, 17 f. 
and xxi. 34: 2) Svvapévou avtod 
éxéhevoey. 

eis aut. yiv.]. yiyveoOat eis occurs 
only in St. Luke—vide St. Luke iv. 
23: yevoueva eis tHv Kadapvaovp. 
Vide also St. Luke y. 17: divapuis 
qv eis TO iGaOa adtov. ‘The par- 
ticipial use of yiyveo@ar (except 
in determination of time) is also 
Lukan. 


‘tois mept|. Wanting in St. Mat- 
thew ; vide St. Luke xxii. 49, Acts 
xiii. 13. 

TOTOV éxeivor]. Vide xvi. 3: dvtas 
€v Tbs TOTaLS é éxeivous. 

bripyev|. sbmrdpyewv is wanting in 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
John ; is found thirty-three times 
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 dirodpovas é&é- 
« vioev. 


(xxviii. 8) éyé- 
veto oe Tov TaTépa 


tov IlomXiov rv-- 


petois Kal ducer- 
Tepiw ouvexoue- 
vov Kataxeioba, 
mpos ov o IIai- 
dos eiceNOov xai 
™ poaevedEvos, €- 
miels Tas yeipas 
avT@, idoato av- 
TOV. 


in St. Luke (gospel and Acts) ; only 
twice besides with the dative—Acts 
iii. 6, iv. 37. 

tT. mpotyw|. Vide xiii. 50: tovs 
MPWTOUS T. TOAEWS, XXV. 2: oF 
mpoto. Tav Iovdaiwy. See also the 
note on xvi. 12. Yet it ought 
to be mentioned that the title 
mowtos Meritaiwy (municipit Meli- 
tensium primus omnium) has the 
authority of inscriptions. 

ovomate IT.|. Vide note on xvi. 
14, 

éEévcev]. Fevifew does not occur 
in the gospels; see, however, Acts x. 
6, 18, 23 ( adtovs é&évice), 32, xvii. 
20, xxi. 16. 


For éyévero with acc. and inf. 
(Lukan) see the note on xvi. 16. 

ouvexdpuevov|. Combined with 
mupeTo, is found besides only in St. 
Luke iv. 38. The whole expression 
is of a distinctly medical character— 
vide p. 15. ovvéyew occurs nine 
times in Lukan writings, never in St. 
Mark and St. John, once in St. 
Matthew. 

kataxeioOa|. Vide Acts ix. 33: 
Kataxelpevov emi KpaBaTTy. 

mpos ov]. The narrative is con- 
tinued by means of a_ relative 
clause (Lukan). See note upon 
xvi. 14, 

eiajrOev mpds]. So also St. Luke 
i. 28, Acts x. 3, xi. 3, xvi. 40, xvii. 2. 
Wanting in St. Matthew and St. 
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(xxvill. 9) rov- 
Tov 6€ yevopévou 
Kab Oi RoLTrot of 
év TH UnTw Exor- 
tes aadeveias 
TpoonpYovTo Kal 
€GeparrevovTo. 


John ; found in St. Mark only once 
(xv. 43). 

émreis Tas yetpas]. As Campbell 
(“Crit. Studies in St. Luke’s Gospel,” 
1891, p. 56) has shown, St. Luke in 
this connection makes a sharp dis- 
tinction: sick people are healed by 
laying on of hands, demoniacs by 
the word of exorcism. So it happens 
here. Faith is not demanded on the 
part of the one to be healed ; rather 
it first arises as the result of the 
miracle. 

tacato}]. The active middle is 
wanting in St. Mark and St. Matthew 
(in the latter it occurs only once, in 
a quotation from the LXX.) ; in St. 
Luke (gospel and Acts) it is found 
eleven times (vide also St. John). 


of Aowrrol |. Wanting in St. Mark 
and St. John; occurring in St. Mat- 
thew three times, in St. Luke (gospel 
and Acts) eleven times. 

aoGeveias|. Wanting in St. Mark 
and St. Matthew (in the latter it 
occurs once, in a quotation from the 
LXX.); found in St. Luke’s gospel 
four times-—vide xiii. 11: mvedua 
éyovoa aceveias, v. 15, viii. 2, 
xili, 12.—St. Luke xiii. 14: épyd- 
pevor OepareverOe, St. Luke v. 
15: cuvipyovto byXot Todo! Gepa- 
mevec0as avd Tav acbeverdy adTor, 
vi. 18, vii. 21. The passive @epa- 
meveoOa is not found in St. Mark, 
but in St. Matthew once and in St. 


— 
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(xxviii. 10) of 
kai todXais Ty 
pais = érriunoar 
nas Kal avayo- 
pévois érréOevt o 
Ta Tpd¢ Tas 
XvEelas. 


For jas p' reads 
adtov. 


Luke ten times. In the gospel a 
general statement of this kind is 
often attached to an account of a 
particular miracle. 


of]. The narrative is continued 
in a relative clause (Lukan); see 
notes on verse 8 and xvi. 14. For 
of cal vide Acts xi. 80: 6 Kal érroinaar, 
xxvi. 10: 6 xal éroinoa, St. Luke 
x. 30: of kal amndOor. 

Tun, étiunoav|. This. idiom is 
Lukan—vide Acts iv. 17: dameurj 
areunoapeda, v. 28: tapayyedia 
mapnyyeiAauev, St. Luke xxii. 15: 
ériOupia émiOipnoa, xxiii. 46: 
dovicas pwr (so also Acts xvi. 28). 
Cf. also St. Luke vi. 8: dvaotas 
éotn, Acts v. 4: pévov uever, 
St. Luke ii. 8: duAdooortas dudraxkds. 
Compare besides BamticOevtes 76 
Barticpa, poptia poptifew, doTpatr) 
aotpamrovea, &c. 

avayopévors |. Vide note on xvi. 11. 

ta mpos|. Vide St. Luke xiv. 32; 
épwTd Ta pos Eipyvnv. 

xpelas|. Not found in the plural 
in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
John ; it nevertheless occurs in Acts 
xx. 24, 

[Not St. Paul only, but his com- 
panions also were honoured (or re- 
ceived an honorarium ?); it follows 
from this that they also took part in 
the work of healing (vide p. 15 f.), 
which conclusion, indeed, is not for- 
bidden but rather suggested by the 
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(xxviii. 11) pe- 
ta S€ Tpels pij- 
vas avnyOnwev év 
Troim + Tapake- 
NELMAKOTL EV TH 
vnow, *AdeEav- 
Spivey, Tapacrup 
Aockovpors, 

Blass thinks that 
the construction za- 
pas. Awok. is quite 
impossible, and con- 
jectures, therefore, 
@ hv wapdonuoy Aoc- 
Kobpay, 


(xxviii. 12) xai 
KatayGévtes eis 
Zupaxoveas érre- 
eiwapen népals 
Tpiolv. 

hmépas tTpets in 
many authorities. 


wording of verse 9. Blass, without 
sufficient grounds, holds it as pro- 
bable that a change of subject is to 
be assumed in verse 10, and that 
these expressions of honour pro- 
ceeded hoai the community in 
general. The simple sense is :—Those 
who were healed honoured us with 
many honours because we had 


healed them. | 


avnyOnuev|. See note on xvi, 11 
(xxviii. 10). 


katayew|. Wanting in St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John; 
found in St. Luke (gospel and Acts) 
eight times; combined with eis, 
Acts ix. 30, (xxi. 3), xxiii. 28, 
xxvii. 3. 

érreucivapev]. émripévery is wanting 
in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
John, but is found six other times 
in the Acts (combined with sjuépas 
x. 48, xxi, 4, 10, xxviii. 14). 
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(xxviii. 13) 
5Oev TrepueNOovres 
KaTHYTHTapeV eis 
*Prjyvov, Kal pera 
play npépav emt 
ryevopévov voTou 
Sevtepaion 7AGo- 

> / 
peveis IIotidXovs, 
wal éxeiey Upavres 
for d@ev mepiedA. Gi- 
gas ?—7epieAdyres ac- 


cording to ancient 
authorities, 


(xxviii. 14) ob 
evpovTes ade gous 
m ape?) One v 


map’ avrois ert 


peiva Huépas ér- 
Ta Kal oUTwS eis 
thv Paynv irOa- 
pev. 

map’ avrots, empel- 


vaytes? (some au- 
thorities, Blass). 


(xxviii. 15) «a- 
Keidev ot adehpol 
dxovcavres Ta 
mept pav HrOav 
eis amdyrnow 
Huty axpe >Ar- 


nuépats|. Dative of time, as in 
St. Luke viii. 29, Acts viii. 11, xiii. 
20. 


mepiedOovres|. Wanting in St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John; 
but see Acts xix. 13. 

katavtav|. Wanting in St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John ; 
occurring, however, nine times in 
the Acts (nearly always combined 
with eis—vide xvi. 1, xviii. 19, 24, 
xxi. 7, xxv. 13, xxvi. ", xxvii. 21. 

Sevrepaios]. Vide xx. 6: TewmTratoe 
(but the reading is uncertain). For 
the construction see St. Luke xxiv. 
22) yevopuevas dpOpwai . . . HrAOov. 


ov]. Vide note on xvi. 13. 
mapexdjOnuev|. Vide note on xvi. 
15. 


Tap’ avtots émipeivar], Vide note 
on verse 12; pévew mapa tie is not 
found in St. "Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. Luke (gospel); see, however, 
Acts ix. 43, x. 6 (apd tu 2 (wove), 
xviii. 3, (20), xxi. 7, 8 (arap’ avrois, 
auto). 

(kal) obtws]. Vide Acts vii. 8, 
xvii. 33, xx. 11, xxvii. 44. 


KaxeiOev|. Vide note on xvi. 12. 

Ta tmept nudv). Vide Acts i. 3, 
viii, 12, xix. 8: ra mepl Tijs Baot- 
Aelas, xviii. 25, xxviii. 31: Ta mepl 
Tod Kupiou, xxiii. ll: Ta Tepl éuod, 
xxiii. 15: ta qepi adtod, xxiv. 10: 
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miov opov Kab 
Tpiav taBepvar, 


ods idov 6 Ilad- 


os evyapioTn- 
cas T@ Ged éda- 


Bev Odpaos. 


(xxviii. 16) dre 
5é elonrOopev eis 
‘Popny, éretpa- 


~ / 
™m TO II ary 
bévery Kal’ EavTov 


civ tT) vdAdo- 
CovTt avTOY oTpa- 
TLOTN. 

Bre 5& HAGouer eis 


‘Péunr, 6 Exardvrapxos 
mapédwke Tors deo- 


Ta Tepi éwavtod, St. Luke xxii. 37: 
Ta mepi éuod, xxiv. 19: ra epi 
*Inood, xxiv 27: ta epi éavTod. 
This idiom is wanting inSt. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. John. Thus in 
three places in xxviii. 7-15 Ta 
stands before a preposition (7, 10, 
15), a trait which is so characteristic 
of St. Luke’s style when compared 
with that of the other evange- 
lists. 

dypt|. Wanting in St. Mark and 
St. John ; occurring once in St. 
Matthew, in St. Luke (gospel and 
Acts) twenty times, in all parts of 
the two books. 

dv... evyapiaTnoas... édaBev]. 
Lukan—vide, eg., Acts xvi. 19: 
iddvres . . . emtAaBopevor eiAKvaar, 
xiv. 29, xvii. 6, xviii. 23: oimoas 

. . €&rOev . . . Svepydpuevos .. . 
otepivwv, xx. 22, $7. Many such 
examples have been collected by 
Klostermann (p. 59 f.). 


dre x.t.A.]. Vide i. 13: Kal dre 
elo rOor. 

elondOopev eis]. Vide xxiii. 33: 
eloenOovres eis T. Karoapelav, ix. 6: 
elaeNOe eis T. TOA, xiv. 20: eiaHrOev 
els THY TOALD. 

émitpérecOat|. Occurring  else- 
where in the gospels and the Acts 
only in Acts xxvi, 1. 

pévew|. Vide note on xvi. 15. 

gurdcoovt |. Vide xii. 4: mapadovs 
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lous t@ orparore- OTpaTL@Tals Purldocew avTdY, XXiii. 


dpxn [-x¢], TE 88 35) 
TlavaAw éretparn mevew 


Ka?” éautdy (tw This 
mapeuBoAjs) abv 
k.T.A, — vide ee 
wzungsber. d. 
Preuss, Akad." d. W. 
1895, p. 491 ff. 


One sees that the position here is the-same as in xvi. 
10 ff.; there is absolutely nothing left which the author, 


1 Since those critics who separate the ‘‘ we” account as a source 
from the work as a whole assert that the surest justification of this 
distinction lies in the contrast between xxviii. 1-16 and xxviii. 17 to 
end, a contrast which is here peculiarly striking (this point will 
be dealt with later), let us accordingly give a list of instances 
wherein kinship in language, matter, and style is shown between 
xxviii. 17 ff and the “ we” sections. It must not be forgotten in 
this connection that in xxviii. 17 ff. we are dealing with only a few 
verses, and that the “ we’ sections also consist only of ninety-seven 
verses, and that the subject-matter in either case is quite different, 

V. 17. werd juépas tpets as in xxviii. 7,12; éyévero with acc. 
and infin. as in xxviii, 8; of rév “lovdalwy mpéro: as in xxviii. 7 
(xvi. 12); cuvedOdvrwy as in xvi. 13; mapeddé@nv cis tras xeipas r. 
‘Pwatey as in xxi. 11: wapaddcovow eis xeipas evav (only here). 

V. 18, 5:4 7d with infin. as in xxvii. 4, 9 (five times elsewhere in 
the Acts) ; irdpxew four times in the “ we” sections, 

V. 19. és with the participle as in xxvii. 30; Exwv tt Karnyopeiv 
as in xxi, 13 éroluws Exw &robaveiv. 

V. 20. wapexddAeoa (to beg) as in xvi. 15, xxi. 12, xxviii. 14; 
éants as in xvi. 19 and xxvii. 20 (five times elsewhere in the Acts). 

V. 21. of 8 as in Acts xxviii. 6; mapayevduevos as in Acts 
xxi. 18. 

V. 22. uév without dé as in Acts xxvii. 21. 

V. 23. HaGov mpds airdy eis, thus only in xx. 6: HAPomev mpds adrods 
eis, For tevlay see xxviii. 7 (éfévioev), xxi. 16, mdAcloves as in 
xxvii. 12 (of wAcloves); elsewhere only in xix. 30, For the con- 
tinuation with a relative clause (ols) vide xvi. 14, For the con- 
tinuation with re vide xvi. 13. For re-xal ride xxi. 12, xxvii. 1. 


E 
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if he copied or used a source, can have taken over from 
it unchanged. He must have clothed the contents of 
his source in a perfectly fresh narrative, for everywhere, 
where the subject-matter in the least allows of it, we hear 
the voice, we see the hand, and we trace the style of the 
author of the whole work. Nothing anywhere strikes 
us as strange; for the drra&-deydueva are easily explained 
from the special character of the subject-matter. That 
the narrative is more vivid and trustworthy than in 
those parts of the book where no “ we” is to be found is 
surely no matter for wonder. For many sections—as, for 
instance, for xxviii. 11-14, xx. 5, 6, 13-15, xxi. 1-8, but 
especially for xxvii—the author must have possessed 
notes which refreshed his memory;? but more than this 
we may not say. % 


V. 24. éwel@ovro rots Aeyouévors just as in xxvii. 11 (and here only): 
émelOero Tots Acyoueévots. 

V. 25. mpds GAAnAous as in xxviii. 4 (three times elsewhere in the 
Acts) ; 7d mvedua 7d Gywov édddnoer, vide xxi.11. Now follows the 
long quotation and its application in verse 28 (the gospel as 7rd 
gwrhpiov Tov Geod, as in xvi. 17 as 630s owrnpias). V.29 is an inter- 
polation which is no longer printed in the better editions. 

V. 30. ev idtm moOdpari, vide xxi. 6; aredéxero as in xxi. 17. 

V. 31. 7d wep) xupiov as in xxviii, 15: Td wep) jar. 

These coincidences within the space of a few verses are by no 
means few ; nevertheless in themselves they do not as yet afford a 
convincing proof of identity of authorship. 

1 The theory which, indeed, first suggests itself is that which dis- 
penses with the hypothesis of notes, and, in consequence, supposes 
the whole work to have been written soon after the arrival of St. Paul 


in Rome (xxviii. 30 f. would then be a note added by the author 


when his work was published). But this view, though it is other- 
wise attractive, and even to-day is upheld by many critics, must be 
rejected because of the gospel, which cannot well have been written 
before 70 A.D., and also because of Acts xx. 25, where it seems pro- 
bable that the death of the Apostle is presupposed. 
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But in order to bring to a conclusion the proof of the 
identity of the author of the “we” sections with the 
author of the whole work, it is necessary to make a 
thorough investigation of the vocabulary of these sec- 
tions. Statistics of words may be deceptive, and may 
lead to absurd conclusions if they are applied to objects 
of limited extent, or under false principles, or if the 
investigator is satisfied with doubtful results. Here, 
however, such imposing results have been gained on a 
wide basis of investigation that they may be called 
simply decisive. 

In what follows it must always be kept in view that 
we are dealing with only ninety-seven verses—the whole 
extent of the “ we” sections.? 


I. Words which are found in the “we” sections and the 
Acts, but are wanting in St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
St. Luke, and St. John. 


(a) In the “ we” sections ® and only in the second 
half of the Acts: xiii., xiv., xvi.—xxviii.* 


dma with partic. [xxvii. 40]; xxiv. 26. 
aviévat [xxvii. 40]; xvi. 26. 


1 Hawkins has already dealt with this question in great detail (see 
especially pp. 13 ff., 148 ff.). I shall give a short summary of his 
results below ; they first came under my notice after I had finished 
my own studies on a different plan. 

2 The “we” sections form a small tenth part of the Acts, 
(97 : 1007). 

3 The passages from the “‘ we” sections are set in square brackets. 

4 Igive this division because chap. xv. seems to belong more 
closely to chaps, i.—xii. 
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atomveiv [xx. 15; xxvii. 1]; xiii. 4; xiv. 26.1 

Siaréyer Oar * [xx. 7, 9]; xvii. 2,17; xviii. 4; xix. 8, 
9; xxiv. 12, 25, 

SiatpiBew xpovov or Huépas [xvi. 12; xx. 6]; xiv. 3, 
28; xxv. 6, 14. 

SiadépecOas [ xxvii. 27]; xiii. 49. 

dik, xatadixn [xxviii. 4]; xxv. 15. 

ei with optat. [xxvii. 12,39]; xvii. 11, 27; xxiv. 19; 
xxv. 20. 

éxeice [xxi, 3]; xxii. 5. 

efvévas [xx. 7; xxvii. 43]; xiii. 42; xvii. 15.8 

émiBaivew * (xxi. 2, 4; xxvii. 2]; xx. 18; xxv. 1. 

evOupos [xxvii. 36]; xxiv. 10. Vide also ebOupeiv [only 
xxvii. 22, 25]. 

ever Oar [xxvii. 29]; xxvi. 29. 

katavray [xx. 15; xxi. 7; xxvii. 12; xxviii. 13]; 
xvi. 1; xviii. 19, 24; xxv. 13; xxvi. 7. 

catarimtew [xxviii. 6]; xxvi. 14. 

katapépey [xx. 9 twice]; xxv. 7; xxvi. 10. 

peeve = to await [xx. 5]; xx. 23. 

(vicos) [xxvii. 26; xxviii. 1, 7, 9,11]; xiii. 6. 

mepiepyeo Oat [xxviii. 13]; xix. 13. 

1 The participle ao7acduevos is not found in the gospels, but only 
in the “ we” sections [xx. 1, xxi. 7], and in the second half of the 
Acts (xviii, 22, xxi. 19, xxv. 13); ylyver@at eis ‘lepovoadhu [xxi. 17], 
xx, 16, xxv. 15. 

2 No account is here taken of the form d:eAéxOe (d:eAexOnoav) 
which is found once in St. Mark (ix. 34), and perhaps once in the 
Acts (xviii. 19). 

3 Vide cioiéva and TH émoten (p. 70); arcévar in the New Testa- 
ment only in Acts xvii. 10, cuméva: only in St. Luke viii. 4, 


4 In the sense “to ride” ér:Balveww occurs once in St, Matthew 
xxi, 5, but only in a quotation from the LXX, 





=?” 
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muorevew TO Oe@ [xxvii. 25]; xvi. 34. 

mdelovas huépas [xxi. 10; xxvii. 20]; xxiv. 11. 

mpocrapyBaveobar = recipere [xxviii. 2] ; xviii. 26. 

oi ceBouevos [xvi. 14]; xiii. 43, 50; xvii. 4, 17; 
xviii. 7. é‘ 

ov THY TYUyovoar [ xxviii. 2]; xix. 11. 

ders [xxviii. 2]; xiv. 17 (in St. Matthew Bpoy7). 

vrrovoeiv [xxvii. 27]; xiii. 25; xxv. 18, 

ai ypetae [xxviii. 10]; xx. 34. 


It remains also to be noticed that the narrative of 
St. Paul’s abode in Athens concludes with almost the 
same words as that of his abode in Troas [vide xvii. 33, 
ovtws 0 IIaddos €&f Ger, and [xx. 11], obtws [6 Iaddos] 
é&p\Oev) ; further, that 6.6 with imper. occurs only 
in [xxvii. 25] and xx. 31; finally, that the participle 
elas is found only in [xxvii. 35], xxii. 24, and xxiv, 22. 


(b) In the “ we” sections and only in the first 
half of the Acts—Acts i.—xii., xv. 


(aopéves) [xxi. 17]; ii. 41 (but the reading is doubt- 
ful here). 

apxaios (of an earlier period in the history of the 
Gospel) [xxi. 16]; xv. 7. 

ei in the sense of ézeé [xvi. 15]; iv. 9; xi. 17.7 

éxtrimrev [xxvii. 17, 26, 29, 32]; xii. 7. 


1 In xxi. 13 aGwodaveiv cis ‘lepovoadhu (with éadéy omitted) is 
exactly parallel to viii. 40: }faurmos cipébn eis ACwrov.—mrAhy tivos 
is only found (disregarding a quotation from the LXX, in St. Mark) 
in [xxvii. 22], viii, 1, xv. 28. 
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éEwbeiv [xxvii. 39]; vii. 45. 

érrysévew [ xxi. 4, 10; xxviii. 12, 14]; x. 48; xii. 16; 
(xv. 34). 

érepos Tus [xxvii. 1]; viii. 34. 

ai hyépar T. abpov [xx. 6]; xii. 3. 

meapyeiv [xxvii. 21]; v. 29, 32. 

Sia mrvedparos [xxi. 4]; i. 2; iv. 25; xi. 28. 

mpoGeois = purpose [xxvii. 13]; xi. 23. 

xa dv rporov [xxvii. 25]; xv. 11. 

brép Tod dvouaTos [xxi. 13]; v. 41; ix. 16; xv. 26. 

vrrepwpov [xx. 8]; Acts i. 13; ix. 37, 39, 

yuyai=homines [xxvii. 87]; ii. 41, 43; vii. 14. 


(c) In the “ we” sections and only in both halves 
of the Acts taken together.’ 


advo [xxviii. 6]; ii. 2; xvi. 26. 

Bia [xxvii. 41]; v. 26; xxi. 35; (xxiv. 7). 

etovévat [xxi. 18]; iii. 3; xxi. 26. 

éxtréew [xx. 6]; xv. 39; xviii. 18. 

éxaris [xxvii. 20]; ii. 26; xvi. 19; xxiii. 6; xxiv. 15; 
xxvi. 6,7 ; xxviii. 20. 

TH émioven [xvi. 11; xx. 15; xxi. 18]; vii. 26; 
xxiii. 11, 

nuépas ixavai [xxvii. 7]; ix. 23, 43; xviii. 18. 


1 We here omit the fairly numerous instances of words which are 
often repeated in the “ we” sections and the Acts, but are of rare 
occurrence in the gospels—for instance, BovAeo@a:, which occurs only 
six times in all the gospels taken together (twice in St. Luke), but is 
found fourteen times in the Acts—four times in the first half, ten 
times in the second half (once in the “ we” sections, xxvii. 43). It 
is also a rare word with St. Paul. 
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nuépas twas [xvi. 12]; ix. 19; x. 485; xv. 36; xxiv. 
24, 

Kaxeier [xvi. 12 ; xx. 15 ; xxi. 1; xxvii. 4; xxviii. 15]; 
vii. 4; xiii, 21; xiv. 26. 

katayyérew [xvi. 17]; iii, 24; iv. 2; xiii, 5, 38; 
xv. 36; xvi. 21; xvii. 3, 13, 23; xxvi. 23. 

pédreww Ever Oar [xxvii. 10]; xi. 28; xxiv. 15. 

petanauBavew [xxvii. 33, 34]; ii. 46; xxiv. 25 (in 
the first three passages combined with tpo¢jjs). 

veavias [xx. 9]; vii. 58; xxiii. 17 (elsewhere veavic- 
KOS). 

Ta vov [xxvii. 22]; iv. 29; v. 38; xvii. 30; xx. 32. 

Eevifew [xxi. 16; xxviii. 7]; x. 6, 18, 23, 32; xvii. 
20, 

émt mhetov [xx. 9]; iv. 17; xxiv. 4. 

Aéyes (or a similar word) 70 mvedwa (7d ayiov) [xx. 
23; xxi, 11]; viii. 29; x. 19; xi. 12; xiii, 2; xxviii. 
25. 

ot mpeaSuvrepos (Christian officials) [xxi. 18]; xi. 30; 
xiv. 23; xv. 2, 4, 6, 22, 23; xvi. 4; xx. 17. 

mpotréurrew [xxi. 5]; xv. 3; xx. 38, 

mporxanreia ba: (of God) [xvi. 10]; ii. 39; xiii. 2. 

oupPiBdtew [xvi. 10]; ix. 22; xix. 33. 


There are thus about sixty-seven words or phrases 
which are common to the “we” sections and the Acts of 
the Apostles, while they are wanting in the four gospels. 
Of course, some of these coincidences may be put down 
to accidental causes; but the larger half at least are of 
great weight, and must be regarded as highly cha- 
racteristic of style, especially when we consider how 
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constant is the occurrence of particular words or 
phrases in the above lists. 


II. Words which are found in the “we” sections, m the 
Acts, and in St. Luke's gospel, but not in St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John. 


avaryerOar (of a ship) [xvi. 11; xx. 13; xxi. 1, 2; 
xxvii. 4, 12, 21; xxviii. 10, 11]; St. Luke, viii. 22; 
Acts xiii. 13; xviii. 21; xx. 3. 

atodéyecOat [xxi. 17]; St. Luke viii. 40; ix. 11; 
Acts ii, 41; xviii. 27; xxiv. 3; xxviii. 30. 

aotpov [xxvii. 20]; St. Luke xxi. 25; Acts vii. 43. 

arotrov [xxviii. 6]; St. Luke xxiii. 41 ; Acts xxv. 5. 

dypis ov [xxvii. 33]; St. Luke xxi. 24; Acts vii. 
18,3 

Bovdkyn [xxvii. 12, 42]; St. Luke vii. 30; xxiii. 51; 
Acts ii. 23; iv. 28; v. 88; xiii. 36; xx. 27. 

Svachoat [xxvii. 43]; St. Luke vii. 3; Acts xxiii. 24 
(the passive occurs besides three times in the “ we” 
sections and once in St. Matthew). 

Siatdocec Oa [xx. 13]; St. Luke iii. 13; xvii. 9,10; 
Acts vii. 44; xviii. 2; xxiii. 81; xxiv. 23. 

évorriov (wdvtwv) [xxvii. 35]; in St. Luke twenty 
times; in the Acts, excluding the “ we” sections, four- 
teen times (€v@mvoy mavrwv only again in Acts xix. 
19); occurs once, indeed, in St. John. 


1 It is noteworthy that &ypis is wanting in St. Mark and St. John, 
and occurs once in St. Matthew (xxiv. 38), but that in St. Luke (gospel 
and Acts) it occurs twenty times, four of which occurrences are in 
the ‘‘ we” sections. 
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éfjs [xxi. 1; xxvii. 18]; St. Luke vii. 11; ix. 37; 
Acts xxv. 17. 

ért, with acc. of time [xx. 11; xxvii. 20]; St. Luke 
iv. 25; x. 35; xviii. 4; Acts iii. 1; iv. 5; xiii. 31; 
xvi. 18; xvii. 2; xviii. 20; xix. 8, 10, 34. 

épyacia [xvi. 16]; St. Luke xii. 58; Acts xvi. 19; 
xix. 24, 25. 

evayyenifecOai tr, twa [xvi. 10]; St. Luke i. 19; 
ii. 10; iii. 18; iv. 18, 43; viii. 1; ix. 6; xx. 1; Acts 
v. 42; viii. 4, 12, 25, 35, 40; x. 36; xi. 20; xiii, 32; 
xiv. 7, 15, 21; xv. 35; xvii. 18. 

éfiotdvat [xxviii 2]; St. Luke ii. 9, 38; iv. 39; 
x. 40; xx. 1; xxi. 34; xxiv. 4; Acts iv. 1; vi. 12; 
x. 17; xi. 11; xii. 7; xvii. 5; xxii. 18, 20; xxiii. 11, 
27 (éfeotes, xxii. 20 and [xxviii. 2]). 

Th exouéevn [xx. 15]; St. Luke xiii. 33; Acts xxi. 26. 

npépa with yiyverOas [xxvii. 29, 33, 39]; St. Luke 
iv. 42; Acts xii. 18; xvi. 35; xxiii. 12. ainjuépar adra 
[xxi. 15]; St. Luke vi. 12; xxiii. 7; xxiv. 18; i. 24; 
Acts 1.15; vi. 1; xi.273; 1.5; xxi. 15; v. 386; xxi. 38; 
iii, 24. 

novyatew [xxi. 14]; St. Luke xiv. 4; xxiii. 56; Acts 
xi. 18. 

katayew (xxvii. 3; xxviii. 12]; St. Luke v. 11; Acts 
ix. 80; xxii. 30; xxiii. 15, 20, 28. 

katépyerOas [xxi. 3,10; xxvii. 5]; St. Luke iv. 31; 
ix. 87; Acts viii. 5; ix. 32; xi. 27; xii. 19; xiii. 4; 
xv. 1, 30; xviii. 5, 22. 

xpivew (in the wider sense) [xvi. 15; xxvii. 1]; St. 
Luke vii. 43; xii. 57; Acts iv. 19; xiii. 46; xv. 19; 
xvi. 4; xx. 16; xx xxi. 25 sv. 25; xxvi. 8. 


’ 
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Ta Nadovpeva [xvi. 14]; St. Luke i. 45; ii. 83; Acts 
xiii. 45; (xvii. 19). 

Aatpevew [xxvii. 23]; St. Luke i. 74; ii. 87; iv. 85 
Acts vii. 7, 42; xxiv. 14; xxvi. 7.1 

pev odv [xxviii. 5]; St. Luke iii. 18; Acts viii. 4, 
25; ix. $1; xi. 19; xii. 5; xiv. 3; xv. 3, 30; xvi. 5; 
xvii. 12, 17; (xviii. 14); xix. 38; xxiii. 18, 31; 
xxv. 4, 

Mepis [xvi. 12]; St. Luke x. 42; Acts viii. 21. 

py [xxviii. 11]; St. Luke i. 24, 26, 36, 56; iv. 25; 
Acts vii. 20; xviii. 11; xix. 8; xx. 3. 

hous [xxvii. 7, 8, 16]; St. Luke ix. 39; Acts xiv. 18. 

omsrety [xx. 11]; St. Luke xxiv. 14, 15 ; Acts xxiv. 26. 

mavTws [xxviii. 4]; St. Lukeiv. 23; Acts (xviii. 21); 
xxi, 22. 

mecca: [xxi. 14; xxvii. 11]; St. Luke xvi. 31; 
xx. 6; Acts v. 36, 37, 40; xvii. 45; xxiii. 21; xxvi. 26; 
XXViii. 24, 

Ta tepi Twos [xxviii. 15]; St. Luke xxii. 37; xxiv. 19, 
27; Acts i. 3; (viii. 12); xviii. 25; (xix. 8); xxiii. 11, 
15; xxiv. 10, 22; xxviii. (23), 31. 

oi mAeloves (TO mdeiov) [xxvii. 12]; St. Luke vii. 43; 
Acts xix. 32. 

movetoOai= roreiv [xxvii. 18] ; St. Luke v. 33 ; xiii. 22 ; 
Acts i. 1; xx. 245 xxv. 17. 

mrss, added to the name of the city [xvi. 14; xxvii. 8]; 
St. Luke ii. 4; Acts xi. 5. 

pet’ ov Todd (weT’ Od TOAAAS Nuépas) [ xxvii. 14]; St. 
Luke xv. 13; Acts i. 5. 


1 Once in St. Matthew (iv. 10) in a quotation from the LXX, 
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mpoodyew [xxvii. 27]; St. Luke ix. 41; Acts xvi. 
20,3 

orabeis [xxvii. 21]; St. Luke xviii. 11, 40; xix. 8; 
Acts ii. 14; v. 20; xi. 13; xvii, 22; xxv. 18. 

ouvaprdtew [xxvii. 15]; St. Luke viii. 29; Acts 
vi. 12; xix. 29. 

ouvBddrew [xx. 14]; St. Luke ii. 19; xiv. 31; Acts 
iv. 15; xvii. 18; xviii. 27. 

Oévtes (Beis) ta yovata [xxi. 5]; St. Luke xxii. 41 ; 
Acts vii. 60; ix. 40; xx. 36.? 

tuyyavew [xxvii. 3; xxviii. 2]; St. Luke xx. 35; Acts 
xix. 11; xxiv. 2; xxvi. 22. 

Urdpyew [xxvii. 12, 21, 34; xxviii. 7]; St. Luke vii. 
25; viii. 41; ix. 48; xi. 13; xvi. 14, 23; in the Acts 
about twenty-two times, excluding the “ we ” sections. 

irootpépey [xxi. 6]; in St. Luke (gospel) about 
twenty-two times; Acts i. 12; viii. 25, 28; xiii. 13, 
34; xiv. 21; xx. 3; xxii, 17; xxiii. 32. 

vapifer Gat [xxvii. 24]; St. Luke vii, 21, 42, 43; Acts 
iii, 14; xxv. 1], 16. 

xpovoy ixavdv [xxvii. 9]; St. Luke viii. 27; xx. 9; 
xxiii. 8; Acts viii. 11; xiv. 3.3 

1 oneview also should be added here [xx. 16, which may well 
belong to the “we’’ sections]. Cf. St. Luke ii, 16, xix. 5, 6; 
Acts xxii. 18. 

2 ri0évres Ta yévara is found ence in St. Mark (xv. 19). 

3 é@y [xxvii. 32, 40, xxviii. 4] occurs elsewhere in the Acts five 
times, in St. Luke’s gospel twice, is wanting in St. Mark and 
St. John, and is found once only in St, Matthew. @os [xxviii. 17] 
occurs elsewhere in the Acts six times, in St. Luke three times, is 
wanting in St. Matthew and St. Mark, and is found once in St. John ; 


7a €m only occurs in the “we” sections and three times in the 
Acts. 
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This group of forty-four words and phrases is of still 
greater import than the former, for the gospel of St. 
Luke is here included. We at once learn that the “ we” 
sections are somewhat more nearly allied to the second 
half of the Acts than to the first, and yet that they are 
also closely connected with this first half. With the 
first half of the Acts they have in common about sixty- 
seven words which are wanting in St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, and St. John ; with the second half about eighty- 
eight words, of which forty-five are the same in both 
cases, 


III. Words which are found in the “we” sections and 
in St. Luke’s gospel, but not in St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, St. John, and the Acts of the Apostles. 


We must preface an observation of the first 
importance. In xxviii. 35 (a “we” section) we read : 
elmas (scil. 6 Iladdos) 8€ tadta Kal AaBwv dprov 
evyaplatncev TO Oem evwTrioy TdvTwY Kai KNacas hpEaTo 
eoGiev. This is a deliberate imitation of St. Luke 
xxii. 19: «ai AaBwv dprov evyapioticas Exdacev 
(cf. xxiv. 30: AaBwv Tov dprov evrAdynTEV Kai KrdCas, 
«.T.r.; of 1 Corinthians xi. 23: é\aBev aprov kai 
evyapiotiaas ExXacev). 'The opinion of Wellhausen and 
others that the verses St. Luke xxii. 19-20 are not 
genuine is therefore scarcely tenable. We besides notice 
that écO/ew only occurs here in the Acts, whilst it is 
found twelve times in St. Luke’s gospel. 


avagaivew [xxi. 3]; St. Luke xix. 11. 
aveupioxew [xxi, 4]; St. Luke ii. 16. 
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amooracOjvas aro [xxi. 1]; St. Luke xxii, 41. 

arotwaocew [ xxviii. 5]; St. Luke ix. 5. 

arrew dvyvov vel Tip [xxviii. 2]; St. Luke viii. 16 ; 
xi. 33; xv. 8; xxii. 55. ~ 

Suordvat [xxvii. 28]; St. Luke xxii. 59; xxiv. 51. 

(emuédeva) [xxvii. 3]; only St. Luke x. 34, 35; in 
xv. 8 are found émipereioPas and émriperas. 

émripaivew [xxvii. 20]; St. Luke i. 79. 

evOeros, avevOeros [xxvii. 12]; St. Luke ix. 62; xiv. 
35. 

karaxonovbety [xvi. 17]; St. Luke xxiii. 55. 

karéyew [xxvil. 40]; St. Luke iv. 42; viii. 15; 
xiv. 9. 

Opré ex ris Kepadis aronreiras | xxvii. 34]; St. Luke 
xxi. 18. 

votos [xxvii. 18, twice]; St. Luke xi. 31; xii. 555 xiii. 
29.1 3, 

mapapiaterOas [xvi. 15]; St. Luke xxiv. 29, 

mepi@imrew [xxvii. 41]; St. Luke x. 30. 

mreiv [xxi. 3; xxvii. 2, 6, 24]; St. Luke viii, 23. 

mdOos (of things) [xxviii. 3]; St. Luke v. 6. 

tpayvs [xxvii. 29]; St. Luke iii. 5.? 

uy poBod (with vocative) [xxvii. 24]; St. Luke i. 13, 
30 ; xii. 32.2 


This group of twenty words, taken together with the 
former group, is the most important of all. Jn the 
“we” sections, as we see, no less than sixty-four words 


1 In all these instances used of the wind ; once in St. Matthew 
(xii. 42), BaolArooa vérov. 
2 But only in a quotation from the LXX. 
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and phrases are found which also occur in St. Luke's 
gospel while they are wanting in St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. John! 

There are thus about 130 words (or phrases)? in 190 
places (in the 97 verses) which the “ we ” sections have in 
common with the Acts or with St. Luke’s gospel or with 
both together, and which are wanting in St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. John ;? i.¢., on an average we meet 
with two such words (or phrases) in every verse of the 
“ we” sections. 

Let us now apply the following test, with very instruc- 
tive results : 


The “we” sections have in 
common with the Acts and 
St. Luke > St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. John . 44 words 


The “we” sections have in 
common with St. Luke > 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. 
John, and the Acts . . 20 words (in 23 places) 


64 words 


The “we” sections have in 
common with the Acts and 
St. Matthew > St. Mark, 
St. Luke, and St. John . 3 words? 


1 Proper names and numerals are, of course, omitted. 

2 About sixty-seven in common with the Acts, about twenty with 
St. Luke’s gospel, about forty-three with both. 

3 émBalvew, Spaua, Eua. 
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The “we” sections have in 
common with St. Mat- 
thew > St. Mark, St. 
Luke, St. John, and the 
Acts ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 


The “we” sections have in 
common with the Acts and 
St. Mark > St. Matthew, 
St. Luke, and St. John 


The “ we” sections have in 
common with St. Mark > 
St. Matthew, St. Luke, St. 
John, and the Acts . 


The “ we” sections have in 
common with the Acts and 
St. John > St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. Luke 


The “we” sections have in 
common with St. John > 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. 
Luke, and the Acts . 


3 words? (in 3 places) 





6 words 


2 words? 


1 word? (in 1 place) — 





3 words 


2 words* 


2 words® (in 2 places) 
4 words 


1 amdvrnots, réAwyos, cverpépe (but with another significance), 


2 diaylyvecOu and diadréyer Oat. 
3 mpvuva. 


4 d:arp{Bew and the active middle lao@a, 


5 cxowlov, Woxos. 
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The “ we” sections have, besides, one word, a7roxémtet, 
in common with St. Mark and St. John, which is not 
found in St. Matthew, St. Luke, and the Acts ; another, 
«oma, which is not found in St. Luke and the Acts, in 
common with St. Matthew and St. Mark ; and another, 
otreipa, not in St. Luke, in common with the Acts and 
the other three gospels. 

If one now considers that of the sixty-four words in 
common with St. Luke thirty-five are verbs (of the 
110 in common with the Acts fifty-five are verbs)— 
verbs have always great weight in questions of this 
kind—while of the sixteen words in common with St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John only 2+2+42+1=7 
are verbs; if one further considers that we have 
here omitted all the numerous words and _ phrases 
of constant occurrence in the “we” sections and the 
two great Lukan writings in case they appear, though 
only rarely, in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John ; if 
one finally considers that the case is the same with con- 
structions? and numerous particles which are sought for 
in vain, or almost in vain, in those other writings (e.g., 
multiplication of particles, ms in temporal clauses, ei in 
the sense of érre/, ef with optative, ueév ody, re connecting 


1 The reader will pardon me for not over-burdening him with 
details on this point as well as on the question whether the words in 
common are always used with the same significance. If, however, 
such an investigation should be considered necessary—for my part 
the dead weight of the facts disclosed in the lists seems conclusive 
enough—I am prepared to show that from this side also we meet with 
confirmation, not refutation, of our position. Meanwhile, the remarks 
I have made on these points in the notes on the “ we” sections of 
chaps. xvi. and xxviii, and those of Klostermann (Joe. cit.) on 
questions of syntax in chap. xxvii., may suffice. 








« 


ci 


- 
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a new sentence, the continuation of the narrative by 


-means of a relative clause, éxeioe, a0’ dv TpoTrov, apva, 
_Kaxeiber, Ta viv, axis ob, éri with acc. of time, modus, 


mavTws, Ta TEpt Tivos, &c., &c.)—surely one can only 


‘say that there is but one unquestionable verdict to be 
- given: the “ we” sections and the Acts of the Apostles 
~ have one and the same author. We cannot explain such 


constant coincidence as due to accident; nor can we 
suppose that some “ source” has here been worked up 
by a later hand, for on this hypothesis the source must 
have been revised line by line, and even word by word, 
and yet the reviser actually allowed the “we” to 
stand! There is no basis even for the hypothesis 
that the “we” source includes the greater part of 
chaps. xiii., xiv., xvi—xxviii.; for though the rela- 


; tionship of the “we” sections with Acts i.-xii., xv., 
~and St. Luke’s gospel is not so close as with xiii., 


Xlv., xvi.-xxviii. (the proportion is 88 : 67) it is never- 
theless close enough to remain unintelligible on such 
an hypothesis.’ 

The proof is thus complete;? nor can its conclu- 
siveness be shaken by comparing the “we” sections 


1 That the relationship with the second half of the Acts should 
be closer than that with the first half and St. Luke’s gospel is not 
astonishing, seeing that in the former case the subject-matter of each 
is more nearly allied. 

2 The internal evidence will be discussed later. I would here give 
a short sketch of the method of Hawkins in marshalling the linguistic 
evidence for the identity of authorship. 

(1) At the beginning of his work he draws up lists of 86 words and 
phrases in St. Matthew, 37 in St. Mark, 140 in St. Luke, which very 
frequently occur in each of these writers, namely, 841 times, 314 
times, 1435 and 1235 times respectively (the last number referring to 


F 
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and the remaining parts of the Acts with the vocabulary 
of St. Paul; for the relationship with the Pauline 


the Acts apart from the “we” sections), while they are of much 
rarer occurrence in the other two. Now in the ‘‘ we’’ sections these 
Lukan phrases occur in 110 passages, i.e.—very nearly as often as in 
St. Mark, although the latter is just seven times as long. In 
St. Matthew they occur only 207 times, although it is eleven times 
the length of the ‘‘we” sections. On the other hand, the phrases 
characteristic of St. Matthew occur only eighteen times in the “ we” 
sections, those characteristic of St. Mark only eight times. What a 
contrast to the 110 occurrences of Lukan phrases! If, however, one 
considers only the phrases themselves, apart from the frequency of 
occurrence, we find of the 86 phrases characteristic of St. Matthew 
only 10 in the “we” sections, of the 37 Markan only 6, but of the 
140 Lukan 43! That is, 4 (St. Matthew), $(St. Mark), $ (St. Luke) ! 
’ Hawkins may well say (p. 160): “Such evidence of unity of author- 
ship, drawn from a comparison of the language of the three synoptic 
gospels, appears to me irresistible. Is it not utterly improbable that 
the language of the original writer of the ‘ we’ sections should have 
chanced to have so very many more correspondences with the lan- 
guage of the subsequent ‘compiler’ than with that of Matthew or 
Mark ?” 

Next Hawkins draws up a list of the words of the whole New 
Testament (not only of the gospels and Acts, as we have done), which 
are found only in the “we” sections and in the Acts. There are 
21 words occurring 28 times in the ‘‘we”’ sections, 46 times in the 
remaining chapters of the Acts. Then comes a list of the words 
which are found only inthe “we” sections and St. Luke’s gospel 
(“with or without the rest of Acts’). There are 16 words (29 
times in the “ we” sections, 25 times in St. Luke, 23 times in the 
rest of Acts). Then Hawkins, after giving another list of a great 
number of words (and phrases) which are characteristic of the “ we” 
sections and the Lukan writings (though they occur rarely elsewhere 
in the New Testament), concludes with the remark : “On the whole, 
then, there is an immense balance of internal and linguistic evidence 
in favour of the view that the original writer of these sections was 
the same person as the main author of the Acts and of the third 
gospel, and, consequently, that the date of those books lies within 
the lifetime of a companion of St. Paul.” An involuntary confirma- 
tion of these statements is given also by Vogel (“ Charakteristik des 








' 
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vocabulary is in the “we” sections not closer, but 
less close, than in the other chapters of the Acts. 


Lukas,” 2 Aufl.s. 61-68), He has instituted a comparison of the 
vocabulary of St. Luke and the Acts without paying separate atten- 
tion to the “ we'’ sections. He produces : 


I. 57 words (in 92 passages of Acts) which occur elsewhere in the 
New Testament only in St. Luke’s gospel. 
II. 41 words (in 85 passages of Acts) occurring in St. Luke, but 
elsewhere in the New Testament of only isolated occurrence. 
III. 33 words (in 50 passages of Acts) which are especially charac- 
teristic of St. Luke and the Acts, 


Thus in all 131 words in 227 passages.. Of these words the “ we” 
sections show under I, 13 words in 14 passages, under II. 5 words in 
8 passages, under III. 4 wordsin 5 passages ; thus altogether 22 words 
in 27 passages. As the “ we” sections form a small tenth part of the 
Acts, we should expect 12 (13) words in 22 passages. Zhe ‘we’ 
sections, therefore, are in language more closely allied to St. Luke's 
gospel than are the remaining parts of the Acts. Finally Vogel has 
also gathered together a number of “favourite expressions” of St. 
Luke which are found in both his writings (far more than 100 occur- 
rences in each), while they are rare in the other writings of the New 
Testament. Again, he absolutely ignores the problem of the “ we” 
sections, and yet of these twenty most important words no less than 
twelve occur also in this part of the Acts. I myself have made a 
calculation which affords a yet more striking result. St. Luke’s 
gospel and the Acts have in common about 203 different words (afew 
phrases included) which are wanting in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. John; of these 203 words no less than 63 occur in the 
“we’? sections (20 exclusively here), although these sections 
comprise only a small tenth of the Acts. Now no one denies the 
identity of the author of St. Luke with the author of the Acts; and 
yet the lexical and linguistic relationship between the “we” sections 
and St. Luke’s gospel is supported by twice the amount of evidence that 
can be alleged for the relationship between the rest of the Acts and this 
gospel. How can it, then, be denied that the author of the we” sections 
and of the Acts is one and the same man! In the 480 verses of 
Acts i.—xii. and xv. there stand about 132 words in common with St. 
Luke’s gospel which are not found in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St, 
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I therefore refrain from considering the matter in 
detail.* : 

Against the proof of the identity of the author of the 
“< we” sections with the author of the whole work ? it is 
possible, so far as I can see, to raise the following 
objections : * (1) The aza£ Xeyoueva are more numerous 
in the “ we” sections than in other parts of the Acts; 
(2) the author of the third gospel and the Acts has 
plainly used written sources for other passages of 
his great work, transforming them in accordance with his 
own style ; it is thus possible that, in spite of all argu- 
ments to the contrary, the case is the same with the so- 
called “ we ” sections. 
- As regards the first objection, the number of drat 
Aeydueva in the “we” sections is certainly very large. 
We can, indeed, point to about 111 words which are 
not found elsewhere in the Acts and St. Luke’s gospel. 


John, and in the 527 verses of Acts xiii., xiv., xvi—xxviii., about 141 
such words. Put in the 97 verses of the “we” sections there are 
about 63 such words, when, judging from proportion, we should only 
expect to find about 26. 

1 We have above (pp. 19 ff.) described the relationship of St. Luke’s 
gospel to St. Paul (so far as vocabulary is concerned) as compared 
with that of the other gospels. In order to illustrate the relation- 
ship of the “ we’’ sections to the Apostle it may suffice to point out 
that of the 105 words of the “we” sections which are not found in 
the rest of the Acts and the gospel only 11 occur in the Pauline 
epistles. 

2 Attempts to weaken the force of too striking coincidences 
between the “we” sections and the remaining parts of the work by 
the hypothesis of interpolations are unavailing ; for in this case more 
than three-quarters, if not all, the verses of the “ we’ sections would 
have to be regarded as interpolated. 

8 I here for the moment neglect the objections raised by the 
Higher Criticism. 





~ 
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This proportion is much greater than in the remaining 
parts of the work. For example, in the 480 verses of 
i—xii., xv., there are only 188 words which are wanting 
in the rest of the Acts and St. Luke.* According 
to this proportion, only 38 ara Xeyoueva should occur 
in the “we” sections, while in reality there are nearly 
three times as many. We attain the same result by 
means of the following comparison: In the whole o 
the Acts there are about 657 words (proper names 
excluded) which are wanting in St. Luke. In the 
“we” sections, therefore, which form about one-tenth 
of the Acts, there ought to be about 67 such words ; 
but there are really 162—thus two and a half times 
as many as we should expect. 

As soon as we turn to the subject-matter it is at once 
seen what treacherous ground is afforded by these 
statistics. 'The twenty-seventh chapter of the Acts, 
which comprises nearly half of the “‘ we” sections (forty- 
four verses), and some other verses besides of the same 
sections, contain subject-matter of a peculiar kind such 
as finds no parallel in the rest of the book—narratives 
of voyages and of the shipwreck. Three-fifths of the 
Gt. Ney. belong to the latter narrative,? and the wonder is 


1 One must count upon a small error here, but I think that the 
numbers are right on the whole. 

2 That is, about sixty-nine. They are as follows; &yxupa, aiyadds, 
dyrixpt, avrop0adrpeiv [TE aveup ], droBoAh, droxdwrew, dwoppirreww, &ro- 
popriferdat, apréuwy, doddAevTos, Gooor, doirla, tovros, abréxeip, BohOea, 
BorlCew, Bpadumdceiv, youos, Siavdew [Tov wAody], diawAciv, SiOdAacoos, 
€xBorh, exxorvu Bay, évBiBa ew, emvylyverOa, emirxevdlerOa, emiapadrgs, 
eroxérrcw, épelderv, edOvdpopciv, ebpaxddwy, Cevernpla, Cnula, KoAvuBar, 
KouplCew, ktpa, KuBepyirns, Aiwhy, Al), vabKAnpos, vais, vabtns, vynctor, 
dpyuid, mapaBdrrcw, maparéyerOa, mapdonuos, mapaxemdle, mopaxer- 
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not that their number is here so great, but rather that, 
even in chapter xaxvit., in spite of this new subject-matter, 
the accustomed style and vocabulary of the writer are 
verse by verse most clearly distinguishable. 

Subtracting these termini technici, there then remain 
in the “we” sections the following a7. Xey.: avadé- 
yeoOat, aravrnos, atvaordferOa, (aopévas), avy, ot 
BdpBapot, BovrAnpa, Seouwrns, Sevtepaios, Siatedeiv, 
Suadedyew, Svoevtepla, oi évrdémio, éEaptifew, TH érépa, 
Eroiuws eye, (evaryyedoris), evOupetv, Odpaoos, Gépun, 
Oupis, kabamrew, Kopevvivat, wavtever Oar, weTaBadreo- 
Oat, wetpiws, Tapaiveiv, wapateivev, wefevewv, Tepiarpey, 
mriumpacba, (ropdupoTaXis), mpos with genit., (rvGer), 
mupd, ovvrepirsauBdvew, ovvOpintew, avaTpéper, 
opodpas, (tpicteyov), diravOpwria, diravOpwras, 
diroppovas, (ppvyavov), ypjaOae. 

This number (39-45), in proportion to the number of 
am. dey. in the whole work, is no longer too large. 
Striking singularities, of course, still remain. Among 
these I reckon of BdpBapot, BovrAnpwa, Seaparns, ot év- 
Tomo, Oapoos, piravOpwrria,as also wetplws and apodpas, 
and among verbs diatedciv, éEroluws eyew, edOupeiy» 
Kopevvivat, Tapatveiv, Tapateivew, yphnoGa, and lastly 
Th érépa and mpos with genit.. But the number of 
these singularities is scarcely greater than that we 
paola, médaryos, wepixpaths [ris oxdgdyns], mndddov, wAovs, mporegv, 
mptuva, mpopa, cavls, oxdon, skevh, Txowlov, Tupwyixds, FBpis, bro- 
Cwvviva, bwordciv, bromvéciv, bwotpéxew, XemderOa, x@pos, Pixos. 
A few of these, although used here in connection with navigation, 
seem to have been borrowed from the vocabulary of medicine (vide 
infra). 


1 xpéds in this construction does not occur elsewhere in the whole 
New Testament. 
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find in. every chapter of the Acts. It is therefore 


hopeless to build upon them the hypothesis of a: 


separate written source, especially as no difference 
of style (construction and particles) exists between the 
“we” sections and the remaining chapters of the 
Acts. 

As regards the question of the sources of the third 
gospel and the Acts, the subject is, as is well known, one 
of very strenuous controversy. But one fact stands 
fast: the third Evangelist copied the work of the 
second. Nearly three-fourths of the text of St. Mark 
appears again in St. Luke, and throughout almost 
exactly in the Markan order. We thus possess a 
source of considerable content, and are able to compare 
the copyist with the original. With what result? In 
spite of all the freedom with which the author of the 
third gospel treats his source, the style, the syntax, and 
also the vocabulary of that source are still everywhere 
apparent (¢/. the works of Wernle and Wellhausen on 
the synoptists), although comparison is rendered diffi- 
cult by the fact that the Greek and the general lite- 
rary style of St. Mark are more closely allied to 
St. Luke than are, for example, the styles of St. 
Paul and St. John. I take the following two sections 
at random : 





1 The text of St. Mark is considerably edited by St. Luke in the 
interest of a more correct Greek style. It is in places amplified by 
comments and other corrections which the editor regarded as im- 
provements. Moreover, in numerous sections it is combined with 
matter from other sources. 
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St. Mark i, 21 : nal 


clomopevovra eis Ka- 


gpapvaotu. Kal ebvbds 
Tots otBBacw édi- 


Sackey eis Thy cuva- 


yoy. 


(22) nal eterdAto- 
govto em 7H didaxi 
abtod, hv yap diddonwv 
avrots ws étovolay 
éxwy Kal odx ws of 
ypampareis. 


(23) nad edOds Fv ev 
Th Cuvaywyfj aiTay 
&vOpwros ev mvebpartt 
axabdpte, Kal dvéxpa- 
tev Aéywr" 


(24) Té quiv Kad col, 
"Inco Nalapnvé; AGEs 
a&roreoat juas; odd 
ae tls el, 6 dyios Tod 
Geo. 


(25) nad éretivnoerv 
abtg & "Inoois [Aé- 
yor)’ biudOnti Kat 
ZeAGe CE adrov, 


(26) kal omapatav 
adtoy 7d mvedua 7d 


St. Luke iv. 30f.: 
kal kaTHAGey eis Kapap- 
vaovp wéAw THs TaAt 
Aalas. kal hv diddoKwv 
avto’s év tois odp- 
Baow. 


(32) nal éterAno- 
govto emt TH didaxp 
abrod, bri év etovala 
hv 6 Adyos abrod. 


(33) kad ev rH ouva- 


yoyvh tv &vOpwros 
éxwv mvedua Saudviov 


kal dvéxpaicy pwrij 
heydrn’ 
(34) [€a], 7f quiv Kal 


gol, “Inoot Naapnvé ; 
Haves amroréoa nuas ; 
0154 oe Ths el, 6 Gytos 
Tov Oeov, 


(35) kat éreriunoer 
abtg@ 6 “Inoots Aéywr" 
Didnt: Kal ekeade 
an’ avrov. 


Kal phjay abrdy 7d 
Saudviov eis Td méoov 
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xar7naAderv]. Because 
Jesus comes from 
Nazareth, the singu- 
lar also depends upon 
what precedes.—7da. 
7v. Tad.]. St. Luke 
presupposes in his 
readers no knowledge 
of Palestine.—ed@vs], 
St. Luke avoids, on 
artistic grounds, the 
repetition of this fa- 
vourite word of St. 
Mark. Seealso iv. 33, 
37.—abrtods]. St.Luke 
here avoids leaving 
dididonev without an 
object.—Fv d:8donwr]. 
From St. Mark i, 22. 


Simplification of 
style ; the form and 
sense is improved by 
the insertion of 6 


Adyos. 


The indefinite ai- 
Tov is erased, the He- 
braic év is replaced 
by €xwv, the indefinite 
axabdpty by Saudvior, 
the weak Aéywy by 
pwry meydan. 


and for e is an im- 
provement. 


St. Luke replaces 
the vulgar o7apdtay 
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andbaprov Kal pwricay 
pwvR meydrn efjrvev 
ef avrov, 


(27) kal eapBHOn- 
av Gdmaytes, ore 
cuv(nteivy abtovs dé- 
yovras* Ti éoriv TovTO; 
bidaxh Kawh? Kar’ 
etovaolay Kal tots mvev- 
fact Tuis aKabdpros 
émtdooe, Kal iwaxov- 
ovo avT@. 


een AGev =a’ —s avrov 
pndtv BAdbay abrdv. 
[Probably  4ava- 
Kpavydoay re should 
be read in place of 
eis Td wéoor. | 


(36) Kal éyévero 
OduBos em) mdyras, Kad 
guveAddouv mpds GA- 
AnAous A€yortes* tls 6 
Adyos ovros, Ori év 
éEovolg nal duvdpe 
émitdooe: Tos GKa- 
Odpros mvedpacw Kat 
ekepxovTat ; 
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by pljay, pwr. pwr. 
bey. by the better 
word dvaxpavy. The 
addition of wpndev 
Bray. air. seemed 
necessary to one who 
was @ physician. 


Oapudeto bar never 
used by St. Luke, 
O@duBos only a few 
times.—The more re- 
fined dwaytes occurs 
perhaps twice in St. 
Mark ; in St. Luke it 
is found thirty-six 
times.—ovAdAadreiy is 


more precise than 
ou(nreiv.— bap, ao- 
ve is awkward, and 
is therefore corrected. 
In what follows St. 
Luke adds touches 
which give greater 
clearness and preci- 
sion. 


(28) wal eprGev 7 
&koh avTod evObs Tap- 
Taxov eis SAnv Thy Te- 
pixwpov ris TaAsAalas, 


(37) Kat ekeropedero The corrections 


Axos mept avrod eis themselves emphasise 
ndvra tTémov Tis wept- the vulgarisms of St. 
xepov, Mark. 


The source is, as one sees, on the whole only slightly 
altered (some characteristic idioms and solecisms of St. 
Mark are nevertheless erased); moreover, its peculiar 
style here stands out clearly in comparison with those 
parts in which St. Luke could give himself freer rein, 
for it is evident that in chap. iii. s.s. he has kept as 
closely as possible to the already existing type of gospel 
narrative. Compare the xai beginning a new sentence 
ten times repeated (just as in the source, and quite in 
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opposition to his own style);1 also the expressions 
6 ays Tov Geod and gipodv, which are not found else- 
where in St. Luke. 


St. Mark ii. 1: «ai 
eloeA Oy mdAw eis Ka- 
gapvaoim 3: nucpav 
heovabn Sti ey otkp 
eotiy. 

(2) Kat cuvhyOnoav 
moAAol adore pnkére 
Xwpeiy unde Ta apds 
Thy Ovpay, nal Adve 
avrots Toy Adyor. 


(3) Kal pxovra é- 
povtes xpos abrdy ma- 
padutikdy aipduevoy 
imd Tecodpwr, 

(4) kal wh Suvduevor 


mpoceveyra ait@ dia 
tov Sxxrov amreatéya- 
—_——————S 


St. Luke v. 17; xat 
eyévero ev mia Tay 
quepav nal abrds Fv 
Siddonwr, Kal hoav 
Kabjuevot Papicato: Kat 
vowodiddoKaAdo: of Foray 
éanavbdtes ex mdons 
K@uns THs TadtAalas 
kal “Iovdalas Kal “le- 
povoaAnu kal dSdvauis 
kuplov hv eis 7d iaobat 
abrév, 

[The structure of 
the clause has been 
probably corrupted 
in course of trans- 
mission. ] 


(18) kal idob &vipes 
bépovres emt KAivns 
&vOpwrov ds hv mapa- 
AcAuuévos, kal eChrovv 
abtoy ciceveyKely Kal 
Geivar éveémiov avtov. 

(19) xal uh edpdytes 
molas eioeveyKwow ad- 


This xa) éyévero, al- 
though not a Greek 
literary idiom, is yet 
Lukan. St. Luke has 
purposely adopted 
this Biblical phrase. 
Elsewhere this pas- 
sage does not afford 
points for compari- 
son; note only that 
parts of St. Mark ii. 
6 are transferred here 
quite appropriately, 
and are therefore 
wanting in St. Luke 
v. 21. St. Luke has 
thus considered the 
whole section before 
he transformed it in 
detail. 

xa idod never found 
in St. Mark; in St. 
Luke «al idov and idob 
ép occur thirty times 
in the gospel and 
about a dozen times 
in the Acts—chaps. i., 
Voy With, 1X.5 Keg Bae 





1 Vogel (“ Charakteristik des Lukas,” 2 Aufl., 1899, s. 32) has dis- 





cussed St. Luke’s various methods of beginning a sentence, but he 
has not drawn the final conclusion. If we, with him, compare 100 
beginnings of sentences in the gospel with a similar number in the 
second part of the Acts we arrive at the following result ; 


wal =6.8€ ~—ss re = Other particles Without particle 
Gospel . 50 36 1 6 7 
Acts . 16 51 9 16 8 


Accordingly «af preponderates in the gospel by three times. If, how- 
ever, one subtracts all the cases in which the «al is derived from St. 
Mark, then the relation of xai to 5€is much the same in both writings. 
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cay Thy oréyny brov 
hv, Kal  etopttarres 
xXarAGor Tov KpdBatrov 
drov 6 mapadutixds 
KATEKELTO. 


(5) kad idov 5 Inoots 
Thy mioTw avTa@v A€yet 
T} Tapaduting’ TéK- 
vov, adlevtal cov ai 
duaptiat. 


(6) hoa 5€ Tives THY 
ypaupatéwy exet Kab7- 
pevar kad SiadroyiCdue- 
vot ev Tats Kapdias 
abTav* 

(7) tt otros ottws 
Aadet; BAacdnuct’ ths 
Sivarar apievar Guap- 
thas ei uh efs 6 Oeds; 


Tov 8a Tov dxAor, 
avaBdavres éml Td dpa 
dia Tay Kepduwv Ka- 
Ojkay abtoy ow TE 
KAwidig eis Td méoov 
EumpooGev Tod *Inaod, 





(20) kal iddv Thy ric- 
>= ¥ 
tw avta@y elwev* “Av- 
Opwre, apewvral cor ai 
Gpaprias cov. 


(21) nad Hptavro dia- 
AoylCecOar of ypap- 
parets kal of bapioator 
Aéyovtes* tls éorTw 
ovros ds Aadet BAao- 
gnulas; tis dbvarat 
apaprias apeivar ei wh 
udvos 6 Beds; 


xii., xiii., xvi, Xx., 
xxvii. (‘‘we’’ section). 
oépovres]. St. Luke 
has an objection to 
such subjectless verbs 
and supplies &vipes, 
and also a substan- 
tive (&v@pwrov) as ob- 
ject. — mwapadea.]. So 
always for mapaduti- 
«és, which is a vulgar 
idiom.—In verses 18 
and 19 St. Luke has 
completely revised 
the text (the reason 
is probably correctly 
given by Wellhausen); 
the coincidences 
which remain are 
underlined. 


6 *Inoots is deleted 
as superfluous; <o also 
™? wapadutixn@. TéK- 
vov perhaps seemed 
too familiar, The 
addition of ca is 
difficult to explain 
(see also verse 23), 


Vide the note on 
verse 17, éyr. xapd. is 
here omitted because 
it occurs again in 
verse 8 of St. Mark= 
verse 22. The jagged 
sentences are fitted 
together ; the slovenly 
eis is changed into 
the more _ correct 
uévos. At the begin- 
ning %pgavro is in- 
serted (not in accord- 
ance with St. Luke’s 
own style, but with 
that Biblical style 
which he imitates). 
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(8) kal edOds exvyvobs 
6 "Inoots Tq mrevmare 
avtov tt oftws diado- 
yiCovra: ev éavrois 
A€ye: abrots* rl radra 
diadroylCecbe ev ais 
Kapdias duay ; 


(9) rh éorw eixo- 
mOTEpov, eimely TE 
mapaduTing’ adlevral 
gov ai Gmaptria, 
eiweiv’ @yeipe Kal dpov 
Tov kpdBatrdéy cov Kat 
WEPLTATEL ; 


(10, 11) Wa dé cid7jre 
ért ekovctay @xa 6 
vils Tov avOpdémov én 
THS YAS adiévar apap- 
thas, Aéyet TE mwapa- 
AvtiK@? gol Aé€ya, 
&yeipe, Gpov Tov KpdBar- 
tév gov kal bmarye eis 
tov olkdy gov. 


(22) éemiyvods de 6 
"Ingots tovs d:adoyio- 
Movs aitay dmoxpiels 
elmev mpds avtovs* th 
diadoyi{erbe ev ais 
Kapdlous buar ; 


(23) ri éorw edxo- 
moTepov, elmeiv' aé- 
wyTat gor ai auaprias 
gov, 2 cimeiv' eyeipe 
Kal wepimdres ; 


(24) ta 5é eidijre ore 
6 vibs tod a&vOpdmov 
etovolay exer ém) rijs 
vis apiévat Guaprias, 
elmevy T@ mTapadcdrv- 
béve* col A€yw, eyeipe 
kal &pas 7d KAwididv 
gov mwopevov eis Toy 
olkdv wou. 
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kal ev@vs deleted 
(vide supra), likewise 
T. Tvebm, aT. as quite 
superfluous ; the ob- 
jective clause is re- 
placed by a simple 
substantive ; dsoxpi- 
Gets is inserted ac- 
cording to St. Luke’s 
custom, giving a cer- 
tain effect of solem- 
nity; the awkward 
Tavra is omitted. 


7 wapaduvT. i8 
omitted as superflu- 
ous, likewise nal dp. 
Tt. KpéB. cov. The 
Word of Jesus gains 
in force through this 
abbreviation; be- 
sides, these words oc- 
cur in the following 
verse, where they are 
in a more suitable 
position. 


The subject is 
placed first as so often 
with St. Luke. Note 
at the close the 
participial construc- 
tion so constant with 
thisauthor. «pdBar- 
Tovisavoided as a vul- 
garism by St. Luke in 
the gospel. Neither 
does he care for draye; 
this word is wanting 
in the Acts, and is 
rare in the gospel, 
while it is found 
twenty times in St. 
Matthew and fifteen 
times in St. Mark. 





« 
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Here also the constant occurrence of xai at the 
beginning of sentences is for every careful reader 
of the Acts an evident proof that the author is 
following a source and not speaking in his own words. 


~ Otherwise the narrative is in detail (in style) so much 
- altered and polished that the special character of the 
- source is not immediately discernible. 'The broad style 


of the narrative, however, facilitates such corrections. 
In so far this passage can scarcely be compared with the 


_ concisely written “ we ” sections of the Acts ; but it must 


be evident to every one that the author who wrote 
St. Luke i. 1 ff. or the “we” sections or the discourse 


© delivered upon Areopagus could not have written St. 
' Luke v. 17-24 as it stands if he had not been following 
~ a “source,” | 


It is most instructive to notice here and in dozens of 
other places how St. Luke, in his correction and revision 
of the Markan text, endeavours to imitate the phraseo- 
logy of the Bible (or of St. Mark). As far as he 
can he patches the garment with cloth of the same 
material. . 

Besides St. Mark, we can distinguish a second source 
underlying the third gospel, whence are derived those 
sections which in subject-matter coincide with St. 
Matthew. In regard to extent and exact wording this 
source cannot be determined with certainty, yet for a 
number of sections it may be made out quite clearly 
and unmistakably. How has St. Luke used this 
source, which consists principally of sayings and dis- 
courses of our Lord ? 
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(St. Matthew vii. 3) 
wt dt BAéwets Td Kappos 
‘7d ev TE bHOaAuG TOD 
&deAhod cov, Thy 5é év 
TE TG SPOadrug Soxdv 
ov KaTavots ; 

(4) } was epets re 
adeApg@ cov' des 
exBddw 7d Kdphos éx 
ToD dpPO0adruod gov, Kal 
idob 7 Sods ev TE 
bpbadrug cov; 

(5) dwroxpird, ExBare 
mp@tov ex Tod dpOar- 
fod cov Thy Soxdy, kat 
Téte SiaBAdvers éxBa- 
Aciv +d Kappos ex Tov 
bpbadruod Tod &deApod 
gov. 


(St. Luke vi. 41) ri 
dt BrAéreis 7d Kappos Td 
ev TG SpOardug Tod 
&deApod cov, tiv Se 
doxdv thy ev tq idl@ 
bp0adrug od KaTavoets ; 

(42) mas Bivacan 
Aéyew TE GEAGG Tov" 
adeAgE, Bes exBddrw 
Td Kdppos Td ev TE 
bpbarug@ gov, airds 
Thy év TE dPOadrug cou 
doxdy ov BAétwv ; br0- 
Kpitd, &xBare mp@tov 
Thy Soxdy ex Tov 
bpOarpuod cov, kal téTe 
diaBaAdpers Td Kaphos 
7d &v TG bPOaAuG Tod 
&deApov cov exBareiv. 
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Almost all the di- 
vergences of St. Luke 
from St. Matthew in 
this passage are evi- 
dently and clearly 
stylistic corrections, 


agiévat occurs only twice in the Acts (in v. 38 


édcarte should probably be read), and is therefore to be 
regarded as a word which has come into the gospel, 
where it frequently occurs, as a rule from the sources. 
Also é«Bdddew 7d Kappos would scarcely have been 
written by St. Luke if he had not found it in his 
authority. “Yzroxpirjs is likewise quite alien to the 
Acts, and the very unusual word S:aSdérew never 
again occurs in the gospel and the Acts. And so, even 
if St. Matthew were not in existence, we should con- 
clude that our author here depends upon a written 
source. 
Let us consider one other passage : 


(St. Matthew viii. 8) (St. Luke vii. 6) uh oxvAdov as in St. 


dmroxpibels 58 6 Exatdv- 
Tapxos €pn* Kipie, ovk 
eivl ixavds tva pov bird 
thy aréynvy eicérOns* 
GAAG pdvoy cime Ady, 
kal ia@hoerar 6 mais 
ov, 


5 éxarovrdpyns Aéywv 
aitg’ Kupie, mh oKA- 
Aov* ob yap ikavds eius 
tva brd thy oréyny pov 
cic éAOns. 

(7) GAAG cite Ady, 
kal ia6htw 6 mais ov. 


Mark v. 35=St. Luke 
viii. 49, 
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(9) Kal yap eye &v- 
‘Opwrés cius iwd efou- 
clay, Exwv bm’ euavrdy 
orTpariétas, Kal Aéyw 
TovT@’ mopevOnTti, Kar 
mopevera, Kal &AAg* 
Zpxov, kal &pxera, kad 
T@ SovAw mov" rolnoov 
TOvTO, Kal Totel. 


(10) dkodoas 5 6 
"Inoovs Oatpacey Kat 
elrev Tots &koAo8ovcww"* 
auhv Aéyw bulv, wap’ 
ovdert rocabryy aioriw 
év Tg “lopanha ebpor. 


(8) kad yap ey ty- 
Oowmds eis bad efou- 
olay tasodpevos, Exwv 
bm” = duautby = a Tpa- 
TieTas, Kal  Aéyw 
TovT@’ mopevOnri, Kab 
mopeverat, Kal BAAg* 
&pxou, kal epxerat, kat 
Tq SovdAw pov’ molngoy 
TOUTO, Kal mo.e?. 


(9) dkovoas 3é Tad- 
Ta 6 "Inoods eOatvpacerv 
abtdy kal otpapels TE 
&xorobobrTt abtg bxAw 
elmev’ Aéyw suiv, ovde 
év T@ lopahd tocabrny 
aioriv evpor. 


tacoduevos]. A sty- 
listic improvement. 


The insertion of 
the objects is Lukan. 
orpapels is wanting in 
St, Matthew and St. 
Mark ; with St. Luke 
it is found eight times 
in the gospel (similar 
words yet Satie 
The foreign word duhy 
is also elsewhere 
omitted by St. Luke. 
ovdé év +. Iop. is sim- 
pler, better, and more 
nervous Greek. 


The corrections of St. Luke have not obliterated the 


special characteristics of the source. 


‘Ixavos iva is 


never used by St. Luke in the Acts, and even in the 
gospel we find only ixavos A\doa. EicépyeorOas ir is 
found nowhere else in the gospel and Acts, although 
eicépyerGar is used about eighty-six times. Also, 
eireiv with the dative Adyw is an idiom foreign to St. 
Luke, as also id é€ovciav. Kai ydp occurs only once 
in the Acts (xix. 40); in the gospel it is more frequent, 
because derived from the sources, 

There is no need to continue this comparison or 
sayings of our Lord which are common to St. Luke 
and St. Matthew. Wernle (loc. cit., s. 81) has rightly 
perceived that all the alterations made by St. Luke—as 
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regards a definite, fairly large body of these sayings \— 
are of a very slight nature, and testify rather to the 
faithfulness with which, on the whole, these sayings 
have been reproduced.? This faithfulness extends even 
to the preservation of the style of the language; so 
that no one can fail to perceive that we here have to 
reckon with a written source. 

But, it is said, though in the gospel (iii.-xxiv.) the 
linguistic character of the sources employed is clearly 
preserved, yet St. Luke i. and ii. and Acts i.-xii., xv., 
are certainly based upon written sources, in spite of 
the fact that the style and vocabulary of these chapters 
is entirely and absolutely Lukan; therefore it is 
possible that the “we” sections also, in spite of their 
Lukan character, are based upon a written source. Let 
us, then, first investigate St. Luke i. and ii. I begin 
by stating the result of this investigation : 

The vocabulary and style characteristic of St. Luke 
i. and ii, are so absolutely Lukan that, in spite of all 
conjectures that have been made, the hypothesis of 
a Greek source is impossible, for there is almost nothing 
left for it. Two things only are possible: either St. 
Luke has here translated an Aramaic source, or he was 
dependent for his subject-matter upon no written source 
at all, but has followed oral tradition, with which he 
has dealt quite freely, so far as form is concerned. Yet 


1 The case is, of course, different with some other sayings, but it is 
to me doubtful whether these come from the same source. I conjec- 
ture, partly on the ground of Wellhausen’s remarks, that St. Luke 
also possessed an Aramaic source, which he translated himself. 

2 Cf. also Vogel, Joc, cit., s, 38. 
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these two hypotheses are not of equal probability ; for 
the second alone is free from difficulty, while the first 
_ presupposes much that is hard to reconcile with the 
facts. At all events, the two great psalms of St. 
Luke i. and ii. were not handed down to the author 
(either in Greek or Aramaic), but were composed by 


himself, 


I investigate i, 5-15. 


(5) éyévero év 
Tats wépais 
‘Hpwdov Baai- 
Aéws THs’ Iovdaias 
lepevs Tis OvomaTL 


Tov  OuyaTépwv 
*Aapwv, Kai Td 


dvopa avThs’ EXu- - 


oaBer. 


(6) joav Sé Sé- 
Katot apporepor 
évavtiov Tov Geod, 
Topevomevo, ev 
Tacals Tals évTo- 
Aais Kal Sixaw- 
pacw Tod Kupiou 
Gpeutrrot. 


It is well known how characteristic 
of St. Luke is this éyévero. St. Mat- 
thew writes év juépais “Hpwdov; St. 
Luke, however, adds the article here 
and in iv. 25 (év tais nuépass “HX/ov), 
xvii. 26 (€v tais npuépars Noe), 
xvii. 28 (é€v tais uépats Aor), 
Acts vii. 45 (€os tav jy. Aaveid). 
iepevs tis dvoware]. St. Luke, and 
he only, presents this construction 
about a oe times in the gospel 
and the Acts. Q@uyatépwv ’Aapwv 
without the article, like @uyarépa 
"ABpadp (xiii. 16). Compare for 
the style Acts xviii. 2: etpov twa 
*Iovéaiov dvopate ’Axibdav .. . Kai 
IIplokiddXav yuvaixa aitod. 


audorepo. wanting in St. Mark 
and St. John,-occurring nine times 
in St. Luke (in St. Matthew three 
times). évavriov and évavtt are 
found in the New Testament only 
in St. Luke (six times)—vide St. 
Luke xx. 26, xxiv. 19, Acts vii. 10, 
viii. 21, viii. 32. mopeverPar is a 

G 
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4 > s 
(7) cai ovK« Hv 
auTots TEKVOY, Ka- 
Gore Hv 9 °EX- 
oder oteipa, Kal 
3 ‘ 
apuporepot TrpoPe- 
Bnkotes év tats 
Huépais «= AUT @V 
noav. 


2: 
(8, 9 aero 
€ €v TO lepatev- 
ew avtov év TH 
Taker THs edpnpe- 
plas avrod évayts 
tov Geod, Kata TO 
00s Tis iepatelas 
y- lo) ~ 
édaxe Tod Oupia- 
> \ > 
oa eicedOoyv eis 
Tov vaov Tov 
upiov. 


(10) «ai wav 76 
wAnGos Hv Tob 
aod mpocevyd- 
pevov &£w TH wpa 
Tov Ovpidparos. 


favourite word of St. Luke. dixai- 
wpa and dmueurtos are not found in 
the gospels (yet compare St. Paul). 


xaQore occurs in the New Testa- 
ment only in St. Luke—vide xix. 9, 
Acts ii. 24, ii. 45, iv. 35, xvii. 31 
(here in the discourse at Athens, 
which was certainly composed by St. 
Luke himself). With the concluding 
words compare St. Luke xvii. 24: 
év Th Huépa avtov—vide note on 
verse 5. 


éyévero €v TO... EXaye... 
eloeA Ov is one of the constructions 
of the New Testament which is 
specifically Lukan, though it is con- 
fined to the gospel. Concerning 
évaytt, see note on verse 6 (exclu- 
sively Lukan). «ata to €€os is 
likewise exclusively Lukan—vide ii. 
42 and xxii. 39; moreover, also, the 
word os is found in St. Luke in all 
ten times, elsewhere only in St. John 
xix. 40 and Hebrews x. 25. Also 
Kata To eiwOds is found only in St. 
Luke (iv. 16, and Acts xvii. 2), and 
kata TO eiOicpévov only in St. Luke 
ii. 27. 


jv mpocevyouevov]. As is well 
known, a favourite construction with 
St. Luke, which occurs five times in 
many chapters. 7Ai0os twenty-five 
times in St. Luke, elsewhere in the 
gospels only twice in St. Mark and 
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(11) 666 88 
avT@ dyyeXos Ku- 
piov éotas éx Se- 
E.av tod Ovova- 
otnplov tod Ou- 
pidmaros. 


(12) Kai éra- 
paxOn Zayxapias 
idov, kal poBos 
érétrecev tr’ av- 
TOV. 


(18) elev dé 
™Mpos avTov 6 ay- 
ryedos* uy poBod, 
Zayapia, si071 
elantovabn 1) Sé- 
nois gov, Kab 4 
yuvn cov °EX- 
oder yevvnoe 


twice in St. John. wav (Grav) r. 
mrHOos in St. Luke viii. 37, xix. 37 
xxiii. 1, Acts vi. 5, xv. 12, xxv. 24 
mAnO0s tod Aaov]. This charac- 
teristic combination is also found 
in St. Luke vi. 17 (7AjO0s word Tod 
aod), xxiii. 27 (oA AROS Tod 
Aaovd), Acts xxi. 36 (Td wAHOos Tod 
Aaov), and nowhere else. 


@h0n occurs once in both St. Mat- 
thew and St. Mark, in St. Luke 
(gospel and Acts) thirteen times. 
ayyedXos xupiov is also found in the 
Acts—vide v. 19, vii. 30, viii. 26, xii. 
7, 23, xxvii. 23; it is wanting in St. 
Mark and St. John ; in St. Matthew 
it is found at the beginning and end 
of that book. This angel is there- 
fore quite a speciality of St. Luke, 
and is introduced by him into trust- 


_ worthy narrative. 


érapaxOn isov, Lukan.—xal poBos 
érém. et’ avtdov|. Besides, only in 
Acts xix. 17: éémece pdBos emi 
mavras. Also énumrimrew émi is 


only found with St, Luke. 


elev 5é and elev pds very fre- 
quent with St. Luke; the latter is 
quite a characteristic of his style, 
and he often uses eZev 5é when one 
would expect «ai instead. jun po8od 
never occurs in St. Matthew, once 
in St. Mark, in St. Luke seven times : 
vide i. 30, ii. 10, viii. 50, xii. 32, Acts 
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viov col, Kal Ka- 
Aéoets TO GvOpa 
avtov “Iwavynv. 


(14) cai éo- 
Tat yapacot Kal 
> ‘ 
ayadXiacts, Kal 
moAol émt TH 
yevéoet aUTOD ya- 
pyoovrat. 


(15) éorar yap 
péyas = €v@rt0v 
kupiov, Kai olvoy 
Kal oikepa ov p1) 
min, Kat mVEvpa- 
ToS aylou TAnO- 


xviii. 9, xxvii. 24 (“ we” section !). 
‘That the name of the person ad- 
dressed is added is an exclusively 
Lukan trait—vide i. 30, xii. 32, Acts 
xxvii. 24. dvdTe occurs in the New 
Testament only in St. Luke ii. 7, 
xxi. 28, Acts (x. 20), (xvii. 31), 
xviii. 10 (twice), xxii. 18. eionxova- 
@n, of prayers, occurs besides only in 
Acts x. 31: eianxovcOn cov » mpoc- 
eu (elsewhere in the gospels found 
only once in St. Matthew vi. 7). 
dénows wanting in St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, and St. John ; see, however, 
St. Luke ii. 37, v. 33, Acts i. 14 
(not certain). éyévynoev, of the 
mother, only found besides in St. 
Luke i. 35, 57, xxiii. 29: xoiNiae at 
oun éyévynoav.— cov . . . got], As 


in St. Luke v. 20, 23. 


ayadXlaois wanting in St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John; 
see, however, St. Luke i. 44, Acts 
ii. 46; ayaddav four times in St. 
Luke (among these Acts xvi. 34), 
wanting in St. Mark, once in St. 
Matthew. -yadpew ézi is found also 
in xiii. 17 and Acts xv. 31 (once in 
St. Matthew). 


peyas|. Cf. Acts viii. 9: elvac 
Twa éavTov weyav. éverriov|. Want- 
ing in St. Matthew and St. Mark ; 
found once in St. John; occurs 
in St. Luke about thirty-six times, 
including one occurrence in the 
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Onoerar éts €x “we” sections (xxvii. 35, évwriov 

Kolas yuntpdos mdvtwy, nearly the same in Acts 

avrov. xix. 9). od un]. Occurs in the Acts, 
as here, exclusively in quotations 
from the LXX. vedvp. ay. waned. 
is exclusively Lukan—vide i. 41, i. 67, 
Acts iv. 8, iv. 31, ix. 17, xiii. 9 
(Ano Ojvat in St. Luke twenty-two 
times, never in St. Mark and St. 
John, in St. Matthew once; wvedua 
dytov in St. Luke about fifty-three 
times, rare in the other writers). 
€x Kothias untpds is found once in St. 
Matthew, never in St. Mark and St. 
John, three times in St. Luke (vide 
Acts iii. 2, xiv. 8). 


_ After these remarks there is, I think, no need for me 
to prove that St. Luke in the above passage has not 
copied from a Greek source, but has either translated 
from another language or else has reproduced oral 
information quite freely in his own literary form. The 
latter alternative, as every careful critic will allow, is 
the more probable. 

In my paper on the “ Magnificat” of Elizabeth 
(“Sitzungsberichte,” 1900, May 17) I have, however, 
shown, according to the same method, and in great detail, 
that our author could not have been dependent on a 
Greek source for St. Luke i. 39-56, i. 68-79, ii. 15-20, ii, 
41—52—passages which, verse by verse, betray his own 
style and vocabulary. I have, moreover, demonstrated, 
certainly in the case of the “ Magnificat ” and “ Benedic- 
tus,” that here at last all possibility of even an Aramaic 
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source disappears, and that, apart from suggestions 
afforded by numerous verses of the Greek Old Testament, 
all is the creation of St. Luke himself! Since, then, this 
has been proved for fifty-nine out of 128 verses, we 
may justly extend our result to the whole of the first 
two chapters, which form the prelude of St. Luke’s 
gospel. We therefore assert that the hypothesis of a 
Greek source is impossible,? and that the hypothesis of 
an Aramaic source is, indeed, possible, but not prob- 
able, because not suggested by any dependible criteria.® 


1 In Appendixtf, I have repeated this proof in a yet more detailed 
form. 

2 There is no force in the objection that the passages which St. 
Luke has taken from St. Mark are so steeped in his own peculiar 
style that the source is scarcely discernible, and that it is thus 
possible that a source may form the basis of chaps. i. and ii. The 
circumstances are here quite different. The characteristics of the 
Markan text are still discernible through the Lukan veil, but nothing 
of the sort appears through the veil of St. Luke i. and ii. The some- 
what large proportion of &rat Aeyéueva in these chapters finds its 
explanation in the LXX., with the exception of repipdwres (i. 27) ; 
but here we may note that such words as mepiaipeiv, wepractpdrres, 
meplepyos, meprépxerOat, mepiéxeiv, mepiCdvyvoba, wepixparhs, mepixu- 
KAody, wepiAdurew, mepiuévew, meptoixeiv, meploikos, wepixlerew, mept- 
moeicba, mepippnyvivat, wepromacba, mepitpérev, are found in St. Luke 
(gospel and Acts), while they are wanting in the other gospels. The 
first half of the hymn of Zacharias, in spite of its parallelismus mem- 
brorum, is, as I have shown (loc. cit.), a regularly formed, continuous 
Greek period, and by this amalgamation of two distinct styles, as 
well as by the repeated airod-juady of the verse endings, it bears wit- 
ness more clearly even than the prologue to the stylistic talent of the 
author. 

3 These sections therefore probably depend upon oral traditions 
which has been freely treated in regard to form. I may excuse 
myself from entering into detail upon the question whether St. Luke 
used for chaps. i. and ii. an Aramaic source (so, ¢.g., Resch), or was 
dependent upon oral tradition, seeing that the solution of the problem 
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The situation is, in fact, the same as in the “we” 
sections: the style and vocabulary of the writer is 
everywhere so unmistakably recognisable, even in the 
minutest details, that a Greek source is excluded.! 

And yet at the same time the situation is quite 
different from that of the “we” sections; for the 
narrative of St. Luke i.-ii., regarded from the linguistic 
standpoint, is the product of a combination of two 
elements—the Greek of the Septuagint and the Greek 
of the author, The former element is for the most part 
lacking in the “we” sections (and generally in the 
second part of the Acts). From the linguistic point of 
view—and there are not many writers whose works present 


does not bear upon the criticism of the “ we” sections. In this con- 
nection the question whether the narrative of St. Luke i. and ii. is 
based upon a Greek source is alone of importance. We may here 
mention that in St. Luke i. 5-ii. 52 there are no less than twenty-five 
words which occur neither in the remaining chapters of St, Luke nor 
in the other three gospels, though they are found in the Acts—namely, 
the verbs dvevploxew, dvriAauBdverOat, Siatnpeiv, emideiv, emipalvew, 
mepiddunew, mpowopevecOa, and also ayadAlacis, &reidhs, aroypaph, 
Bpaxlov, Seordrns, Sd-yua, SobAn, Suvdorns, tvarti, ebAaBHs, Kpdros, Ta 
Aadotmeva, matpid, omrAdyxva, oTparid, cvyyévera, Tawelywors, as well as 
énémece péBos éxi, Since St. Luke and the Acts have in all about 203 
words in common which are wanting in the other gospels, the 
number twenty-five is a larger proportion than one would expect for 
St. Luke i-ii.—that is, these chapters are at least as closely allied to 
the Acts as is the rest of the gospel. 

1 Wellhausen asserts that St. Luke ii. was composed without 
regard to chap. i. Hence one or two written sources must be 
postulated. But I cannot so interpret the repetitions in chap. ii. 
(verses 4,5), which alone, so far as I can see, afford any support to 
this assertion. The repetition, it seems to me, is easily explained by 
the importance of the information given. And, moreover, the com- 
plete homogeneity of the narrative of i, 5-ii, 52 and its smooth and 
natural development are inconsistent with Wellhausen’s hypothesis. 
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passages so clearly distinguishable from one another in 
style and language—St. Luke’s gospel may be analysed 
into the following elements: (1) The linguistic type, 
represented by a large group (not all) of traditional 
sayings and discourses of our Lord, which has been 
corrected with a light hand and reads like a translation 
from the Aramaic—as, indeed, it is, though the transla- 
tion is not from the hand of St. Luke ; (2) narratives 
slightly tinged with the style of the LXX., and derived 
in the main from St. Mark,! which have, however, 
undergone a vigorous revision, both in form and some- 
times in subject-matter, so that they read almost like 
the reviser’s own text, though in very many places the 
characteristics of the source may be clearly discerned and 
though in some of his corrections the reviser has 
imitated the style of St. Mark’s narrative; (3) the 
legendary narratives of chaps. i.-ii., and of some other 
passages, which in style and characteristics are modelled 
with admirable skill upon the Greek of the Septuagint, 
and yet verse by verse disclose a second element in the 
characteristic style and vocabulary of the author him- 
self—the hypothesis of written Greek sources is here 
excluded; (4) the style of the prologue and those 
very elements which we find represented weakly under 
(1) and strongly under (2) and (3). These, by com- 
parison with the style and vocabulary of the Acts 
(second half, but more especially the long speeches and 
letters therein), fall into their place in a consistent 


1 In addition to the Markan material, there is much besides that is 
similarly treated (even sayings of our Lord). 
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whole, and can be clearly distinguished as a constant 
element in this writer—.e., as his own style and vocabu- 
lary. Without the Acts all would be dubious and 
problematical. 

But—and let this be our last word in this connection 
—are not written Greek sources (or one such source) 
employed in the first half of the Acts although these 
chapters are so completely Lukan in their’ linguistic 
attire? If this is so, then it is also possible that the 
“we” sections, in spite of their distinctly Lukan 
characteristics, depend upon a written Greek source. 

Let us for the moment set aside the question whether, 
after all that has been disclosed in our previous investi- 
gations, the above conclusion can be validly drawn. 
Is there any evidence that a written Greek source, or 
sources, lies behind the first half of the Acts? I here 
pay no attention to those countless bubble theories 
which have exercised the ingenuity of so many critics, 
and will only deal with what seems to me the only 
noteworthy attempt to prove a source—that, namely, of 
Bernhard Weiss. This scholar, with great ingenuity, 
seeks to show that a single and, as it seems, continuous 
written source can be traced at the background of 
chaps. ixv. He gives as his authority numerous 


1 The Greek is excellent—vide Hieron., “ Epist.,” 19 : “ Inter omnes 
evangelistas Lucas Greci.sermonis eruditissimus fuit.” It occupies 
a middle position between the Kow# and Attic Greek (the language 
of literature) ; it is closely allied to the Greek of the books of the 
Maccabees, especially of the second book, and also shows strong 
points of likeness with Josephus. There is an intermixture of 
Semitic idioms, which are not due solely to the influence of the LXX, ; 
but these are not numerous, and are scarcely unintentional. 
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instances of discord and discrepancy found in every 
passage of considerable extent, which declare that St. 
Luke is only an editor, standing here in the same relation 
to his subject-matter as in the gospel he stands to St. 
Mark. 

The first objection to be brought against this theory 
is that from a linguistic point of view the parallel is 
not exact. The style and linguistic character of St. 
Mark and the sayings of our Lord—Semitic in a Greek 
dress—can be distinctly and clearly discerned in St. 
Luke’s gospel, while nothing so distinct in style and 
language can be discerned underlying Acts i.-xv. It is 
true that in general the style of the first half of the 
Acts is more nearly allied to the style of the LX X., and 
is accordingly more Hebraic than that of the second 
half, and therefore stands midway between the latter 
and the style of the gospel. But in each of the three 
parts of the great historical work (gospel, Acts L., 
Acts II.), so distinct from one another in linguistic 
character, passages are found in which the styles of the 
other parts make their appearance. Thus the gospel 
contains the prologue, carefully composed in the classical 
style, which is nearly allied to that of the best sections 
of Acts II.; it contains, also, chaps. i.—ii., xxiv., which 
partly remind us of Acts I. The situation is much the 
same in Acts I. Neither does the vocabulary of Acts I. 
afford us any grounds for the hypothesis of written, 
Greek sources. In chaps. i—xii. and xv. there are, 
indeed, found about 188 words (including 83 verbs) 


1 It shows the literary style of the Koiw#, 
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which occur neither in the four gospels nor in the 
second half of the Acts; but in chaps. xiii., xiv., xvi.—- 
xxviii. about 353 words are found which are wanting in 
the four gospels and the first half of the Acts—thus 
nearly double.’ We are led to the same negative result 
by a linguistic investigation of the positive relationship 
of Acts I. to St. Luke’s gospel. The gospel has in 
common with Acts i.—xii., xv., about sixty-two words 
which are not found in the other gospels nor in Acts IL. ; 
but the same gospel has about seventy words, wanting 
in the other gospels and Acts I. in common with Acts II.? 
No difference, therefore, exists here (especially as Acts I. 
has 480 verses and Acts II. 527 verses)—rather 
the greatest possible likeness. Finally, the discovery 
that a series of important words only occurs either in 
the one or the other half of the Acts respectively 
cannot be decisive; for, in the first place, these words 
are also often found in the gospel of St. Luke; 
secondly, as has been already observed by others, St. 
Luke, after he has once used a word, is fond of holding 
on to it, only to let it drop again after some little time ; 
and, thirdly, the semi-evangelic style of the first chapters 
of the Acts required a somewhat different vocabulary 


1 One hundred and seventeen words, which are wanting in the four 
gospels, occur both in the first and in the second half ; they are thus 
exclusively common to the two halves. Using the lexicon only, one 
would be led rather to assume written sources for the second half if 
its subject-matter were not so much more extensive and varied than 
that of the first half, 

2 Both in the first and also in the second half about seventy-one 
words are found which are wanting in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. John, : 
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from that of the second half. For example, the word 
onpeta is not found in the second half, while it occurs 
thirteen times in the first half and forty-five times in 
the gospels ; neither is the word tépata found in Acts IL., 
though it occurs nine times in Acts I. and three times 
in the gospels (but not in St. Luke). IIpocxaprepeiy 
occurs six times in Acts I. ; it is wanting in Acts IL., 
but it is found in St. Mark. “Efioravas is found eight 
times in Acts I.; it is wanting in Acts IL, but it is 
found eight times in the gospels (three times in St. 
Luke). *Apveic@a: is found four times (three times ?) in 
Acts I., not at all in Acts IL., but fourteen times in the 
gospels (four times in St. Luke). It seems at first very 
remarkable that the word éc01 (6ca) occurs no less than 
seventeen times in Acts i.—xv., while it is wanting from 
Acts xvi. to the end; but it is found in the gospels 
fifty-four times (ten times in St. Luke), and therefore 
belongs to the gospel style, which St. Luke has allowed 
to colour the first half of the Acts.1 On the other 


1 Compare also aivety. It occurs a few times in the first half of 
the Acts, never in the second, but in St. Luke’s gospel three (four) 
times. Also rpoc€@nxe (xpooédero) with the infin., which occurs only 
in St. Luke and in Acts xii. That there exists a distinct gospel 
vocabulary may be seen from studying the occurrence of such words 
as éxBddAAew, kaprés, cxavdadrtCew, and oder. °“ExBdAAew occurs 
twenty-eight times in St. Matthew, sixteen times in St. Mark (twice 
in the spurious conclusion), twenty times in St. Luke, but only five 
times in the Acts (vii. 58, ix, 40, xiii, 50, xvi. 37, xxvii. 383—“ we” 
section !). Kapwdés occurs nineteen times in St. Matthew, five times 
in St. Mark, twelve times in St. Luke, ten times in St. John, but only 
once in the Acts (ii. 30, xapwds rijs d0gdos, parallel only to St. Luke 
i, 42, xapmds rijs KoiAlas), Kapndv roiciy is therefore never found in 
the Acts, Zxavdaal(ew occurs fourteen times in St. Matthew, eight 
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hand, while céBeo@ar tov Oéov, érriotacbat, diarpiBew, 
Hpuérepos (iperepos), atroNoyeto Oar are found exclusively, 
or almost exclusively, in Acts II.,’ one at once notices 
that these words are either foreign to the synoptic 
gospels or of very rare occurrence in those writings.” 
But Weiss does not base his hypothesis concerning 
sources ultimately upon phenomena of vocabulary and 
style (see, however, “ Einl.i.d. N.'T.,” s. 546), but upon 
phenomena of subject-matter, upon instances of discord 


and discrepancy, and upon certain passages, of frequent. 


occurrence at the close of a group of stories, which 
present the appearance of remarks interpolated by 
the author into a text which was not his own. All 


times in St. Mark, in St. Luke twice only, but it is absolutely want- 
ing in the Acts. 2%dé(ew occurs about fifty times in the four gospels, 
eleven times in the Acts, up to chap. xvi. inclusive, afterwards only 
twice, and then in the “we” sections (xxvii.), but in the profane 
sense. That the use of 5:déva: must be very widely spread in the 
Greek of the gospels might at once be concluded from the fact that 
after chap. xv. it occurs only five times in the Acts, while up to that 
point it occurs thirty times, and in St. Luke sixty times. 

1 ’Huérepos (duérepos) is found three times in the second half of 
the Acts (including once in the “ we” sections, xxvii. 34!); once in 
the first half, twice in the synoptic gospels (in St. Luke). 

2 Of course, we cannot ‘say that this is always the case. Thug 
movnpés is only found in the Acts from chapter xvii. onwards (eight 
times), while it occurs in St. Luke eleven times (the rare xaxdés is 
remarkably equally distributed ; it occurs in St. Matthew three times, 
in St. Luke and St. Mark twice each, in St. John once, in the first 
half of the Acts once, in the second half three times, including once 
in a “we” section). Aé «al, which is of such frequent occurrence in 
St. Luke’s gospel (twenty-five times, including one occurrence in 
chapter ii.), and is as good as wanting in St. Matthew and St. Mark 
(one and two times), is also remarkably rare in the Acts (nine times 
ifI have counted correctly, including occurrences in the “we"' 
sections). 
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passages in the first half which point towards Antioch, 
or describe events which either happen in that city or 
originate from thence, certainly belong to the author 
himself, for while they stand out prominently from the 
rest of the narrarative, and are distinguished by their 
superior historical worth, they are also most intimately 
connected with the second half of the book (vide supra, 
pp. 5, 21ff.). The question of sources, accordingly, is 
concerned with those sections referring to St. Peter and 
St. Philip, chaps. i. 15—v. 42, viii. 5-40, ix. 32—xi. 18, 
xii. 1-24, xv. 1-33.14 Now it is true that in every 
chapter of this portion of the book are to be found 
several instances of startling discrepancy and anomaly, 
which seem to point to the conclusion that two hands 
have here been at work. But the interpretation 
of these phenomena is not so simple, for (1) we possess 


1 I pass by the account of the conversion of St. Paul, ix. 1-31. - I 
will only remark that I consider that Zimmer (“ Ztschr. f. wiss. 
Theol.,” Bd. 25, 1882, s. 465 ff.) has conclusively proved that this 
narrative is founded on the accounts in chaps. xxii., xxvi.—i.e., 
that this impersonal narrative presupposes these accounts essentially 
in the form given in these chapters. Of course, it does not therefore 
conclusively follow that the second half of the Acts was written before 
the first half, nor that chaps. xxii, xxvi. formed a source for 
St. Luke; rather the latter conclusion is only a possibility. The 
phenomenon is at once intelligible if St. Luke edited the narrative of 
the conversion of St. Paul in accordance with an older sketch of his 
own which rested upon an account which St. Paul himself had given. 
This older sketch is the foundation of the accounts in chaps. xxii. and 
xxvi,, and is freely employed in chap. ix. We have already shown in 
our discussion of the “ we” sections that it is necessary to suppose that 
St. Luke possessed such sketches or notes. 

2 Yet Weiss, I think, sees sometimes with too critical eyes, 
and assumes a greater number of glaring discrepancies than are 
necessary. 
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the text neither of the Acts of the Apostles nor of St. 
Luke as they left the hand of the author. Just as the 
gospel has certainly suffered from interpolation in 
chaps. i., iii., and xxiv.,! so also the Acts has suffered 
at the hand of correctors from the very first ages. 
This follows not only from the phenomena presented 
by the ancient so-called @-text—which is really not a 
homogeneous text, but a compendium of corrections and 
glosses already belonging to the first half of the second 
century—rather the §-text itself shows that this form of 
corruption has also infected the so-called a-text. We 
must therefore take into account not the possibility only, 
but even the probability that there are passages in the 
Acts where neither the a-text nor the 8-text are genuine, 
where, indeed, both have already suffered at the hand of 
an interpolator. Whether we can point with certainty 
to many such passages is another question ;? yet we 
have in the hypothesis of very ancient corruption and 
interpolation a trusty weapon for removing difficulties 
in the text of the Acts which do not permit of being 
otherwise smoothed away. ‘The recourse to the hypo- 
thesis of sources, ill or carelessly used, is accordingly not 


1 The verses i. 34, 35, iii. 23, which are responsible for the 
discrepancies with chap. ii, and the word Mapidu in i. 46 are 
certainly interpolated. There are also several interpolations and 
alterations in chap. xxiv. In reference to Mapidu in i. 46, see my 
paper in ‘*Sitzungsber.,” May 17,1900. I there reckoned Irenzus 
among the authorities for Mapidu; but now Burkitt (“ Journ. of 
Theol. Studies,” 1906, pp. 220 ff.) has convinced me that Irenzus also 
read “ Elizabeth,” 

2 It seems to me quite certain that the text of i. 1-6 has been 
corrected ; but it also seems necessary to suppose that something has 
fallen out between verses 5 and 6. 
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the only means, and certainly in many cases not the 
most likely means, for removing serious stumbling- 
blocks in the text. 

(2) St. Luke is an author whosewritings read smoothly 
but one has only to look somewhat more closely to dis- 
cover that there is scarcely another writer in the New 
Testament who is so careless an historian as he. Like 
a true Greek, he has paid careful attention to style and 
all the formalities of literature—he must, indeed, be 
called an artist in language ; but in regard to his 
subject-matter, in chapter after chapter, where he is 
not an eye-witness, he affords gross instances of care- 
lessness, and often of complete confusion in the 
narrative. This is true both of the gospel and the 
Acts. Overbeck, indeed, in his commentary on the 
latter book, in a spirit of pedantic criticism and from 
the standpoint of an inflexible logic, has grossly 
exaggerated the number of such instances ;* yet after 
making allowance for cases of exaggeration there still 
remains, both here and in the gospel, an astounding 
number of instances of discrepancy. ‘These are, how- 
ever, also found in the second half of the book. In this 
connection I would not only mention the discrepancy 
between the three accounts of the conversion of St. 
Paul—here the narrator alone is to blame, for he 
possessed only one account—but also, ¢.g., the story of 
the imprisonment of St. Paul in Philippi, or the dis- 
course at Miletus. As regards the former of these two 
passages, one is at first inclined to regard the verses 


1 His explanations also are, for the most part, false, in that he 
suspects tendency where, in fact, carelessness is the sole cause. | 
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24-34 simply as a later interpolation or as derived from 

another special source ; for the decision of the strategi 
. toset the Apostle at liberty is not in the least determined 
_ by the miraculous earthquake ; it seems rather that they 
considered one day’s imprisonment sufficient. Yet these 
verses betray such unimpeachable tokens of the style of 
St. Luke as to prevent us from even thinking of them as 
interpolated. 'The following instances of discrepancy in 
detail are also found in this passage. In verse 23 we read, 
“the strategi cast them into prison”; in verse 24, “ the 
jailor cast them into the inner prison.” According to 
verse 27, the jailor did not notice the great earthquake, 
but only its consequence—the opened doors! In verse 28 
St. Paul is represented as perceiving or knowing the 
jailor’s intention to kill himself, although he could not 
have seen him from his cell. According to the same 
verse, the Apostle cries out to the jailor that all the 
prisoners were present, although he certainly could not 
have known this. According to verse 32, St. Paul 
preaches to the jailor and all that were in his house, and 
baptises them, and yet it is not until verse 34 that we 
find him first brought into the jailor’s house. Accord- 
ing to verse 36, the jailor reports to St. Paul the 
message which the lictors have brought from the 
strategi; in 37 St. Paul directly addresses the lictors. 
According to the same verse, St. Paul appeals to his 
Roman citizenship; we ask in amazement why he did 
not do this before. These cases of imaccuracy and 
discrepancy are very similar to those occurring in many 
narratives of the first half of the Acts,‘ and the 


1 In particular such hystera-protera as occur in verse 32 in its 
H 
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majority of them have been noticed by Weiss him- 
self. Here, however, Weiss rightly neglects the hypo- 
thesis of a written source that has been badly edited, 
and explains everything from the carelessness of the 
author himself; it follows, therefore, that the similar 
instances of discrepancy in Acts I. by no means 
necessarily involve the adoption of the theory of a 
written source in order to explain them. Nor is it 
otherwise with the discourse at Miletus. At the be- 
ginning of this discourse St. Luke reports that St. Paul 
reminded the Ephesians “ of the many tears and tempta- 
tions which befell him by the lying in wait of the Jews” 
during the long period of his sojourn with them (xx. 19), 
and yet nothing is said about these trials in the fore- 
going narrative-—We are at once reminded of a similar 
instance in St. Luke’s gospel. Here the same writer, 
represents our Lord as speaking, at His first appearance 
in Nazareth, of His mighty works at Capernaum (iv. 23), 
and yet of these works absolutely nothing has been 
previously told us.—Again, in verse 23 St. Paul says 
that the Holy Spirit testifies to him in every city that 
bonds and afflictions await him in Jerusalem; and yet 


relation to verse 34, or such duplications as verses 23 and 24, are 
often found in Acts I. It is, besides, to be noted that two 
hystera-protera are found even in the “we” sections. In chap. xx. 
verse 12 comes logically before verse 11, and in chap, xxviii., 
strictly speaking, verse 15 should precede verse 14, In these same 
sections we also meet with an instance of serious discrepancy. The 
author tells us with complete equanimity that St, Paul, urged by the 
Spirit, goes up to Jerusalem, and that the disciples at Tyre, inspired 
by the very same Spirit, seek to restrain him from his journey 
(xxi. 4). Lastly, the prophecy of Agabus in the ‘‘ we” sections 
(xxi. 11) is not fulfilled exactly to the letter. 
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up to this point in the history nothing has been said 
about these prophecies—on the contrary, we hear of 
them for the first time in the following section (xxi. 4, 
10 ff.). Lastly, St. Paul’s reference to his own example, 
in his exhortation to self-denying works of love, can only 
be regarded as very loosely connected with the context 
of this farewell discourse.’ 

These parallel instances perhaps throw upon the 
anomalies of the first half of the book a different light 
from that in which Weiss regards them. If one first 
learns in i. 12 that the scene of i. 6 ff. is the Mount of 
Olives, and not Jerusalem, as one would expect (of 
course, we must assume that the scene of i. 6 ff. is the 
same as that of i. 4 f.); if in i. 17-20 we are left in 
doubt as to what is meant by the éravdus of Juda 
Iscariot, whether his plot of ground or his apostolic 
office ; if impossible qualifications are required as a con- 
dition of apostleship (i. 21 f.); if the description of the 
speaking with tongues (ii. 4) is involved, not to say self- 
contradictory, and if the same must be said of the 
passages concerning the community of goods (ii. 44 f. 
and elsewhere) ; if in the double narrative of chaps. x. 
and_xi. small points of difference are found ; if in xii. 3f. 
mpocébero cvdAdAaBeiv anticipates mudcas in an awkward 
way; then all these anomalies may, at a pinch, be ex- 
plained, here as in the gospel and the second half of 
the Acts, by the carelessness of a writer who has 


1 Also the prophecy concerning false teachers (verses 29 f.)—who 
would arise partly from without, partly from within the community 
itself—is strange, and points, at all events, to the author’s interest in 
this community and to his knowledge of its after-history, 
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not thought out and realised what he is about to 
narrate. 

Yet, after making all due allowance for this vera 
causa, there still remain other phenomena—and these by 
no means few—which cannot be satisfactorily explained 
thereby: (1) Even the involved account of the Pente- 
costal miracle is most easily explained by postulating an 
earlier account that has been misunderstood, and similar 
instances are not altogether rare; (2) those short pas- 
sages above mentioned, which form the conclusions of 
groups of narrative, demand an explanation, and the 
hypothesis that the author here adds something of his 
own to a source which he employs is the most likely 
explanation; (3) the stereotyped combination of St. 
John’s name with that of St. Peter in several passages, 
although the former apostle plays no part in the narra- 
tive, points to a source in which even the name of 
St. John was not mentioned; (4) the merely casual 
notice of such an important event as the execution of 
St. James is not in the manner of our author, who likes 
to set his facts in a dramatic framework ; (5) two 
passages are produced which, it is said, prove that an 
Aramaic source has been employed in the first half of 
the Acts. 

Here, however, the following points must be taken 
into consideration: (1) The hypothesis of a written 
Greek source for Acts I. is compassed by the greatest 
difficulties. For its refutation I do not appeal to the 
vocabulary of these chapters, although its likeness to 
the Lukan vocabulary is of great weight in the balance 
(vide supra), but I fall back upon the phenomena of style. 


— 


Te ek ee 
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Weiss, beyond all others, has shown in his commentary 
(« Text. u. Unters.,” Bd. 9) that in these chapters the 
characteristics of the Lukan style reappear verse by 
verse. Indeed, it often happens that those verses, which 
Weiss assigns to the text of the source as distinguished 
from the additions of the editor, are often more Lukan 
in style than the additions themselves! We must thus 
assume that the editor has remodelled his source, or, 
rather, has absolutely transformed it. But St. Luke in 
his gospel has not treated his sources in this way; and, 
indeed, how improbable such treatment is! Weiss, 
therefore, rightly warns us against attempting to fix 
the wording of the source in any part of the Acts. (2) 
The strange introduction of St. John as a kind of lay 
figure in company with St. Peter—the most striking 
jnstance occurs in iv. 19'—is certainly not original ; 
but it admits of two explanations: either St. Luke 
himself has inserted St. John’s name into an account 
which dealt only with St. Peter, or some later editor is 
responsible for this interpolation. Either alternative is 
in itself alike possible *; but it is, at all events, a point 
in the favour of the alternative that St. Luke was the 


1 Compare i. 13, iii. 1, 3, 4, 11, iv. 13, 19, viii. 14 (note the re-xai 
in i, 13). St. John does not appear in the later part of the book except 
in xii. 2, where St. James is described as his brother, in distinction 
from St. James the Lord’s brother.—Since all mention of St. John 
in the Acts is due to interpolation either by the author or some later 
editor, E. Schwartz’s idea that the Acts once contained an account 
of St. John’s violent death, which has been suppressed, is quite 
improbable. 

2 Compare an instance in chap. xxiv. of the gospel, where verse 12, 
concerning St, Peter, is interpolated, 
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interpolator,! and therefore in favour of the hypothesis 
of a source, that the martyrdom of St. James should be 
treated so strangely. If St. Luke were not here depen- 
dent upon a source which concerned itself essentially 
with St. Peter, if it had been possible for him to fashion 
his text as he liked upon the basis of information he had 
acquired, he could scarcely have so cursorily passed over 
an event which must have seemed to him of quite special 
importance in connection with the aim of his history. 
This passage, therefore, and many other similar passages, 
together with those short remarks which form the con- 
clusion of groups of narrative, strongly incline the 
balance of probability towards the hypothesis that for 
the Petrine sections of the Acts our author used a 
source ; but this source must have been in Aramaic, and 
must have been translated by the author himself. 'This 
hypothesis remains an hypothesis, and the two pieces 
of direct evidence which Nestle thinks that he has 
discovered are by no means conclusive. He shows us 
that in iii. 14 Cod. D. and Irenzeus read é8apivare where 
the rest of the authorities have npyvycacbe; here, how- 
ever, the former reading must be correct, because it 
is the more difficult, but it was early replaced by 
npvncacbe, which occurs in the preceding verse. We 
need not, therefore, assume with Nestle the confusion of 
pnnp> and on AD.? Again, in ii. 27 D. reads éyovres 


1 Note also that in St. Luke xxii. 8 St. Peter and St. John are 
mentioned together. They are the only disciples named here, 
and the other evangelists give no names at all in their parallel 
passages. 

2 Bapivw is also found in St. Luke xxi. 34 (¢f. also the use of this 
word in the LXX.), and in Acts, xx. 19 we hear of AvKor Bape?s, 
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xapw mpos Srov Tov Koopov ; but this is asimple clerical 
error for édov tov Aadv (the scribe mechanically wrote 
xocuov after ddov Tov); it is therefore unnecessary to 
postulate a confusion of xpdby and xpy in order to 
explain it. 

The result of our investigation is, accordingly, 
ambiguous ; there are, on the one hand, weighty reasons 
for the conclusion that St. Luke in the first half of the 
Acts has translated and used an Aramaic source,” and 
yet it is impossible to refute the theory that he was 
only dependent upon oral information. We have no 
certain means of judging the extent of this source, nor 
of deciding whether there existed only one or more 
than one of such sources. The hypothesis of a single 
source is exceedingly improbable, because in v. 19 ff. evi- 
dently the same story is told as in xii. 3 ff., though St. 
Luke himself does not notice this. Only one of these two 
passages could have stood in his source, and that the 
first (if the hypothesis of a written source is to be 
accepted at all). On the other hand, the narratives 
concerning St. Peter and St. Philip are, indeed, con- 
nected together by the episode of Simon-Magus, but 
the connection is perhaps only artificial We can 


1 “Odos 6 kécpuos occurs six times in the New Testament, 

2 In the gospel St, Luke, with a view to Greek readers, omits, asa 
rule, Aramaic and foreign words (even names of places) ; in a few 
instances only he translates them, and then correctly. In Acts i. 19 
he writes : dare xAnOfjva rd xwplov exeivo TH SiaA€KTy abTav AxerAbaudxy 
Toor’ €orw xwplov aluaros, and in ix. 36: dvéuatt TaBibd, h Stepunvevouervn 
Aéyetat Aopxds. Knowledge of Aramaic and the ability to translate 
an easy Aramaic text may well be assumed in a native of Antioch, 
and one who was for many years a companion of St. Paul, 
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only say that the Petrine stories, which in fact give 
us the author’s description of the Church of Jerusalem, 
form a consistent whole. However, from the investiga- 
tion of the first half of the Acts we gain nothing which 
helps us in the discussions of “we” sections, for in the 
most favourable case this investigation only justifies us 
in accepting one or more Aramaic sources, a conclusion 
which is quite irrelevant to the problem of the “we” 
sections. Seeing that no one could ever imagine that 
these sections presuppose an Aramaic source, all the 
observations which we have made in regard to their 
vocabulary, style, and  subject-matter—observations 
which bring home to us the absolute impossibility of 
separating the “ we” sections from the work as a whole 
—remain unaffected in their convincing force. 
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CHAPTER III 


IS IT REALLY IMPOSSIBLE TO ASCRIBE THE THIRD 
GOSPEL AND THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES TO ST. 


LUKE? 


Since it has been shown that from the manner in which 
the author of this great historical work treats his 
authorities nothing can be deduced to contradict his 
identity with the author of the “we” account, this 
identity may therefore now be regarded as established. 
But here another objection presents itself. It runs 
somewhat as follows : Though this identity be ever so 
probable, it cannot really exist, but must be pro- 
nounced to be a delusion; for considerations of his- 
torical criticism absolutely prevent us from assigning 
the Acts of the Apostles to a companion and fellow- 
worker of St. Paul.? 

1 This, it seems, is not asserted in the case of the gospel (vide supra, 
the opinion of Joh. Weiss); in fact, he who attributes the second 
gospel to St. Mark can find no difficulty in assigning the third 
gospel to St. Luke. One is not easily convinced, especially after 
Wellhausen’s comments, that an original member of the community 
at Jerusalem, a disciple and friend of St. Peter, a man in whose house 
the apostles and saints came together, wrote the former book. 
Nevertheless, there is no adequate reason to dispute the tradition 


that he did so, and there is much to be urged in its favour. If, 
however, this tradition is accepted, we may demand that critics 
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“ Absolutely prevent us ””—but why? From whence 
have we such certain knowledge of the apostolic 


should, in their criticism of the Acts of the Apostles, make more 
allowances for its author. Seeing that St. Mark of Jerusalem chiefly 
deals with our Lord’s mission in Galilee, and that his work pre- 
supposes strata of tradition, which must have taken form within a 
period of three, or at the most four, decades ; seeing, also, that he has 
almost transformed our Lord into a spirit-being of Divine power, or 
had found such a conception of Him already in existence ; seeing, 
finally, that he and his authorities have modified the tradition con- 
cerning Jesus in accordance with the experience of the Christian 
Church—if we then consider that St. Luke was a Greek physician 
from Antioch who may have first joined the Church anywhere in the 
Roman Empire about fifteen or twenty years after the Crucifixion, 
and that he had heard nothing of Palestine and had but slight 
acquaintance with Jerusalem ; if, moreover, we consider that he had 
not seen any of the twelve apostles (he had come into contact only 
with St. James, the Lord’s brother), and that he may have first 
written down his wonderful experiences about twenty years after 
they had happened, how indulgent should we be in our judgment of 
him as an evangelist and historian! But no other book of the 
New Testament has suffered so much from critics as the Acts of the 
Apostles, although, in spite of its notorious faults, it is in more than 
one respect the best and most important book of the New Testament. 
All the mistakes which have been made in New Testament criticism 
have been focussed into the criticism of the Acts of the Apostles, 
This book has been forced to suffer above all because an incorrect 
conception had been formed of the nature and relationship of Jewish 
and Gentile Christendom. It has been forced to suffer because 
critics were still influenced by a strange survival of the old venera- 
tion for an apostolic man, and without any justification have made the 
highest demands of a companion of St. Paul—he must thoroughly 
understand St. Paul, he must be of congenial disposition and free 
from prejudice, he must be absolutely trustworthy and his memory 
must never fail! It has been forced to suffer because of a dozen 
other demands equally senseless or exaggerated ; but above all because 
the critics sometimes have posed as the sublime “ psychologist,” some- 
times have wrapped themselves in the gown of the prosecuting 
barrister, at one time patronising or censuring, at another time 
accusing and tearing the author in pieces. With their dry logic and 
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. and post-apostolic ages that we can set up our 
‘mere knowledge against a surely established fact? 
I regard the following investigation purely as a work 
f of supererogation, but it shall be treated as though it 
- were not so. 
Yet—where shall we begin? How can we be ex- 
4 pected to disprove everything which has been con- 
~ jectured and advanced in this connection? I must 
* confine myself to the main points. 
(1) It was just as possible for St. Luke the disciple of 
St. Paul to make historical blunders, like the hysteron- 
proteron in regard to Theudas (v. 36), as for any one 
else. He certainly believes himself to be an historian 
(see the prologue); and so he is; but his powers are 
limited, for he adopts an attitude towards his authorities 
_ which is as distinctly uncritical as that which he adopts 
' towards his own experiences, if these admit of a mira- 
~ culous interpretation. 
* (2) The picture of the Church at Jerusalem in the first 
» five chapters and the Petrine stories in point of clear- 
~ ness and credibility leaves much to be desired ;? but the 


with intolerable pedantry they have forced their way into the work, and 
by doing this have caused quite as much mischief as by the columns 
of ingenious but fanciful theories which they have directed against 
it. Even two critics of peculiar intelligence—Overbeck and Weiz- 
sicker—who have both done good work on the Acts—have in their 
criticism fallen into the gravest errors. The results.of all their 
toil cannot be compared with those reached by Weiss and Wendt, 
Ramsay and Renan. 

1 Besides, the hysteron-proteron is not proved beyond doubt. It is 
also possible that there is a mistake in Josephus. 

2 But the instances of alleged incredibility have been much 
exaggerated by critics. 
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chief traits of that picture—the thoroughly Jewish 
character of the Church (which was, in fact, not a dis- 
tinct community, but a Jewish sect nearly allied to 
those Jews believing in a resurrection), its relationship 
to the Jewish population up to the appearance of 
Stephen, and the motive assigned for the first great per- 
secution '—all these stand the test of historical criticism 
—so far as one can speak of such a thing when only one 
authority exists (cf, however, the gospel of St. Matthew, 
which comes to our help for the description in Acts i.- 
v.). Moreover, the legendary element is certainly not 
more striking nor more strongly marked here than in 
the gospel, and could have been deposited just as 
rapidly as the strata of gospel tradition. Besides, 
St. Luke may not have acquainted himself with these 
stories at the time when he came with St. Paul to 
Jerusalem. We, indeed, have not the least idea how 
long he remained there at that time. He may easily 
have become acquainted with his subject-matter or his 
sources—if there is a question of one or more Aramaic 
sources—for the first time between his sixtieth and 
eightieth year. But even if we do not choose to accept 
this hypothesis, and if, with good grounds, we regard 
St. Mark (for the gospel) and the evangelist Philip 
(with his daughters who were prophetesses) as St. Luke’s 
authorities,” there is no reason why these stories should 


1 In particular the record that it was a question concerning the 
Temple is highly trustworthy. 

2 He met the former in Rome, the latter in Caesarea (vide supra, 
pp. 39f.). The way he speaks of the latter in chap. xxi.—or, rather, 
does not speak of him, but only mentions him significantly—suggests 
that he valued him as an authority. St. Philip must have been an 
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not have been already current about the years 55- 
60 a.v. In his veneration for the Church of Jerusalem 
—which, indeed, for a long period was the Church 
par excellence—St. Luke agrees with St. Paul. Nor 
can any objection be raised against the representa- 
tion, indirectly given in the Acts, that the believers 


, of Jerusalem first collected round the Twelve and their 


immediate following, and that then, as soon as they 


’ really became a Church, they set the Lord’s brother 


at their head. The very fact that St. Luke does 
not describe this revolution arouses our confidence. 
He has related nothing which had not been handed 
down to him, and he possessed no tradition on this 
point. He is perfectly trustworthy so long as his 
faith in the miraculous, and his interest in his own 
“ spiritual” gift of healing, do not come into play. 

(3) Much fault has been found, in general and in 
detail, with his description of the origin and develop- 


‘ ment of the non-Jewish Churches, and thus of the 


* ecstatic” par excellence if all his daughters became prophetesses. 
But this is just what is expressly testified by St. Luke in Acts viii. 6f. : 
mpoceixov of ’xA Tols Aeyouévois bwd TOU SiAlwrov duodvuaddy ev t|E 


dove adtods Kal BrAérew 7a onueia & éroless ToAAG yap Tay éxdvTwY 


mvevpata axddapra BoayTa pwrf} meydan e&hpxovto* woAAol 5 wapadeAv- 
péva kal xwdol eepareb@noay. Philip, therefore, like St. Luke, was 
endowed with the miraculous gift of healing, and his miracles were 
such as to provoke the admiration of St. Luke himself. The ecstatic 
nature of such a man could not but colour his memory of the past. 
Indeed, the story of St. Philip in viii. 26 ff. is a crying witness that 
this was so. Here an angel speaks to St. Philip, and the Spirit speaks 
to him (&yyeAos xuplov and mvedua are thus identical here!) ; indeed, 
“the Spirit of the Lord ” catches away (aprd(ew) Philip from the side 
of the Athiopian.—As for St. Mark, Acts xii. is sufficient testimony 
that he, at least in part, was one of St. Luke’s authorities, 
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Church Catholic; but we forget that only a few decades 


later ideas sprang up which completely replaced our 


author’s conception of this historic process. In com- 
parison with these, St. Luke’s description is remarkably 
trustworthy. If he so conceives of the presbytery of 
Jerusalem under the leadership of St. James, even in 
the time of Nero, that he represents them as saying 
(xxi. 20), Oewpeis, toca: pupiades eiciv év tots Iovdaion 
TOV TeTLoTEVKOTMY, Kal mavTes EnrwTal ToD vop“oU 
imdpxovow, and if he then allows St. Paul, during his 
trial at Jerusalem and Cesarea, to lay the greatest 
emphasis upon his unity with those Jews that believed 
in a Resurrection,! what better can one wish? And, 
again, the way he leads up to the council at Jerusalem 
in chap. xv. (the conversion of Samaritans, the baptism 
of the Atthiopian eunuch, and then the baptism of the 
centurion of Cesarea by St. Peter)? is by no means so 
clumsily conceived as to prevent him from recognising 
that the chief merit of having carried the Gospel to the 
Gentiles belongs to Jewish Christians of Cyprus and 
Cyrene and to St. Paul and St. Barnabas.* If he has 


1 Chap. xxiii. 6 ff., &c. That St, Luke here explains to his readers 
who the Pharisees and Sadducees were is the strongest proof that he 
has in his eye only Gentile readers. 

2 It may be doubted whether the baptism of the Zthiopian eunuch 
should be taken in this connection, for itis not exploited in this sense 
by our author. It is true that the conversion of the Samaritans also (see 
especially viii. 25) is not so exploited, and yet it is certain (see also 
the gospel) that it is narrated in the interest of the Gentiles. 

3 St. Peter does not really begin the mission to the Gentiles, but in 
a particular case, and by his agency, the Holy Spirit leads up to and 
sanctions that mission. The story itself, which must have attracted 
great attention, is certainly not entirely legendary, but has an 
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here assigned less honour to St. Paul than from his 
epistles seems to be due to him, and if in chaps. xxi. ss. 
he makes him appear more Jewish in his behaviour 
than we, judging from the same epistles, should imagine 
possible, it is at least permissible to ask which is right— 
our imagination or the representation given in the Acts. 
But even supposing this representation is incorrect, 
why could not a companion of St. Paul—who honoured 
St. Peter above everything (as apparently did all 
Christendom, and St. Paul too, nolens volens, if he did 
not happen to be provoked)—accept a tale current in 
Jerusalem that already “a good while ago” St. Peter 
had baptised a Gentile? And why could not a Chris- 
tian historian—who, as a Gentile by birth, could not 
comprehend or describe the subtle line which bounded 
the path of St. Paul as a Jew and a Christian—repre- 
sent that apostle in one place as more Jewish, in another 
place as freer in his behaviour than he really was? 
From everything that we know and can conjecture of 
St. Paul in this connection, he must more than once 
have appeared very incomprehensible to his Gentile 
Christian as well as to his Jewish Christian com- 
panions. And we must also remember that St. Luke as 
a “theologian,” like all Gentile Christians, was more a 
man of the Old Testament than St. Paul, because he had 
never come to a real grip with the problem it presented.” 


historical nucleus, St. Luke, of course, first decked it up into its 
present form and significance. 

1 This is the expression in xv. 7. In those days every year must 
have felt like a generation. 

2 See St. Luke xvi. 17. 
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In hostility to the Jews—so far as that people had rejected 
the Gospel—he certainly cannot be surpassed ; but just 
as certainly (see also the gospel, especially chaps. i. and 
ii.) he had a theoretical reverence for Old Testament 
ordinances and Old Testament piety—an attitude in 
which he was, indeed, strongly affected by the problem 
which moved St. Paul (see xiii. 38 f.),1 though he had 
not thoroughly thought it out.? Just as in the gospel 
he considers it quite in order that the same Jesus Who 
brings salvation to the Samaritans and to every sinner 
should in His own Person respect the law of the Old 
Testament (see xvii. 14 and elsewhere), so also Jews 
devoted to their law and at the same time believers in 
Christ are apparently the Christians who impress him 
most forcibly. They are, in fact, not only Christians, 
but also homines antique religionis ; while the Gentile 
Christians come only in the second place. How could 
St. Paul, who himself acknowledged the permanence of 
the promises to the Jews (Rom. xi.), have shaken our 
author in this faith? And if he drew somewhat 
different conclusions from St. Paul, are we to regard 
the great apostle as the head of some theological 
school, to which he propounded a definite system of 
Divine Revelation? As regards, however, the grand 
crisis and the settlement recorded in Acts xv., even 


1 I have already referred to this passage above (p. 19, note). Exactly 
interpreted, the words amd rdvrwv Gy obk HdurHOnte ev viuw Moioéws 
SicaiwOjvar, év ro’tm was 6 moredwy Sixaodra proclaim a doctrine 
which is considerably different from the doctrine of St. Paul, but 
still only one which might very well be attributed to a disciple of 
that apostle. 

2 But had St. Paul himself quite thoroughly thought it out ? 
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Keim and Pfleiderer have acknowledged, after the 
exaggerations of the ‘Tiibingen school, that more 
agreement than contradiction prevails between this 
account and the impassioned description in Gal. ii. 
The mistakes which occur, above all the wrong date of 
the so-called Apostolic decree, can easily be attributed 
to an early writer who was not himself present at the 
council. When in chap. xvi. 4 he relates that St. Paul 
imposed this decree upon the Churches of Lycaonia, 
we notice that here too he was not present ;1 and if in 
chaps. xxi., xxv. he yet again refers to the decree, it is 
possible that in the meantime something of the kind 
had really been issued.2 The speeches at the council as 
well as the letter (xv. 23-29) are composed by St. Luke ; 
but we should notice in regard to these speeches, and, 
indeed, in regard to the great discourses throughout 
the Acts, that St. Luke was conscious that he must 
make St. Peter speak differently from St. Paul. In 
these speeches we, of course, miss all kinds of things 
that we might justly require; but the fact that the 
author does presuppose this difference, and, indeed, even 
distinguishes the standpoint of St. Peter from that of 
St. James, is of far more importance than these defi- 
ciencies of his, Finally, St. Luke has been blamed with 


t This comes out strikingly in the very summary account (or, rather, 
in the silence) concerning St. Paul’s important mission in Phrygia 
and Galatia (xvi. 6). Ramsay’s theory that St. Luke was called in as a 
physician by St. Paul during his severe illness in Galatia is thus 
untenable. The two men first met at Troas. 

2 This passage, however, rouses a suspicion that it is a later inter- 
polation. It pays no regard to chap. xv., and the verse is not in any 
close connection with the preceding one. 


I 
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special severity because in his description of St. Paul’s 
mission he does not enlarge upon his disputes with the 
Jewish Christians, but confines himself entirely to the 
malicious assaults of the Jews, and because, according 


1 Critics have withdrawn nearly all their earlier objections to the 
accounts given in the Acts (a few blunders excepted) concerning the 
attitude of the Jews towards the apostles and their mission (and 
vice versa). But critics still and all the more positively assert the 
absolute incredibility of St. Paul’s last conference with the Jews (in 
Rome), and hence conclude with absolute assurance that the authentic 
record breaks off at chap. xxviii. 16, and thus is undoubtedly a source 
but not the work of the author of the complete book. Even here I 
cannot admit their justification (concerning the close agreement in 
language and style between this concluding passage and the “ we” 
section, see above, p. 65, note). In the first place, it is clear that the 
passage xxviii. 17-31 was intended to be the conclusion of the 
complete work ; the whole point of the passage lies in the quotation 
from Isaiah vi. 9 f., and in the inference drawn from this quotation : 
yrootdy obv torw july Sri Tois COverw drecrddn TodTo Td gwrhpiov ToD 
Geod* abrot nai dxotcovta:, The Jews are hardened in heart and are 
rejected, the Gentiles are accepted—this was just the thema 
probationis of the whole work. As an artist, the author had a right 
to invent a scene which illustrated this thema, but this conference 
with the Roman Jews was certainly not invented by him, for it 
agrees very badly with the inference he draws from Isaiah’s prophecy. 


At this conference St, Paul explains the Gospel to the Roman Jews ~ 


who crowded into his dwelling, and the result is : of uév éwei@ovro tots 
Aeyouévars of 5¢ HAxlcrovy. This result is not at all in agreement with 
the terrible curse of the quotation from Isaiah, which comes abruptly 
from St. Paul’s lips like a pistol shot. The preceding account, 
therefore, is not founded on pure invention, but on tradition. So 
much the worse, it may be said, and all the more impossible that 
St. Luke wrote this passage. But what is really contained in the 
account? It relates that St. Paul invited the Jewish elders in Rome 
to his house and brought forward in his apology all those points 
which he had made against the Jews both in Jerusalem and 
Cesarea.. If we reject this passage, then we must also reject the 
previous passages ; but it is quite credible that St. Paul, wherever it 
appeared to him useful and called for, professed himself to be simply 
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to his representation, all discords within the Christian 
communities are brought to an end with the holding 


a Jew believing in a Resurrection—with the addition only that he 
waited for the appearance of the Messiah Jesus ; and there is also no 
reason to doubt that his protestations (that he had committed no 
offence against his people, that he did not come to accuse them, and 
that he wore his chain because of the Hope of Israel) are historical. 
There is therefore nothing here to which any one could take exception. 
But what is most perplexing is the reply of the elders, that they had 
neither received any (official) written communication concerning 
St. Paul, nor had they even been informed or prejudiced by the 
report of some brother travelling to Rome; for up to that time all 
they knew of this sect was that it was everywhere spoken against. 
The absence of official news is, of course, just possible, but that no 
report had been brought by some travelling brother is quite im- 
probable, while the indirect assertion that there were no Christians 
in Rome or that the Jews on the spot knew nothing about them— 
for this is the inference we seem compelled to make—is an impossi- 
bility. Weiss seeks to escape this difficulty by pointing out that the 
dispute concerning the Messiahship of Jesus in the Jewish community 
at Rome lay far behind the time of the present elders, and that the 
Christian Church then in Rome, as an essentially Gentile Christian 
community, kept themselves quite apart from the synagogue. But 
this expedient is obviously quite unsatisfactory. The dispute 
concerning the Messidhship of Jesus having once begun among the 
Roman Jews, could never have ceased ; and even if it had ceased, it 
is incredible that the elders should not have remained well informed 
about it, and yet in the following narrative it almost seems as if 
St. Paul now preached to them the Gospel message as something 
quite unknown to them. There is therefore a serious blunder in the 
text. But is it made better by shifting the responsibility for it on 
to the shoulders of a third and later writer, at a time when the 
Epistle to the Romans had long been widely known? How, then, is 
the difficulty to be explained? Asiwe saw above, the accounts cannot 
have been invented by St. Luke. What, then, had been reported to 
him, and what did he know about it? Naturally not the speeches 
made at the conference by St. Paul and the elders—for he was not 
then present, nor does he even pretend that he was an eye-witness— 
but the fact that St. Paul had a conference with the elders, whom he 
had invited to his hired dwelling, and, further, a second scene, 
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of the apostolic council of Jerusalem. In reply to 
this grave objection, we have no right to appeal to 
the fact that, with the exception of the first short meet- 
ing in Troas and Philippi (during the second missionary 
journey), St. Luke first joined St. Paul at the com- 
mencement of the apostle’s last journey to Jerusalem, 
and that then the time of fierce internal discord was 
past. St. Paul, of course, must often have told St. 
Luke about his relations with the Jewish Christians. 
Three points, however, must be taken into considera- 
tion: (1) St. Luke has not kept silence concerning the 
attitude of the Church at Jerusalem and of St. James 
towards the Law even as late as the time of Nero, as we 


likewise in St. Paul’s house, on which occasion he had an opportunity 
of expounding the Gospel to a considerable number of Jews (we do 
not know whether the elders were present) and of winning a portion 
of them for Christ. Nothing can be alleged against the authenticity 
of either of these scenes. It is quite credible that the Apostle had 
invited the elders— whose attitude towards his trial before the 
emperor was of the highest importance—to his house (not, of course, 
for the purpose of at once converting them, but in order to dispose 
them favourably towards himself at his trial—so much, indeed, is said 
in plain words)—and that these had accepted the invitation of a 
Roman citizen. Absolutely no objection can be raised against the 
authenticity of the next scene. We may also well believe that the 
elders hesitated to mix themselves up in the matter, and took upa 
diplomatic attitude. The idea of being mixed up in an accusation 
against a Roman citizen, with the prospect of being prosecuted as a 
calumniator, was not an alluring one, especially as St. Paul could 
also turn the tables against them, as he himself hinted. St. Luke 
wished to reproduce in a written record this diplomatic attitude, with 
which he was acquainted. But he has come to sad grief in his 
attempt, because—writing carelessly and thoughtlessly as he often 
does, except when he had been an eye-witness—he so exaggerates the 
cautious attitude of the elders, expressed in the words “ we knew 
nothing of thee until now,” until it almost seems as if all the infor- 
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have seen, but he was no more scandalised by it than St. 
Paul himself, for the members of this Church were also 
Jews by birth. (2) The plan which guided him in the 
Acts did not oblige him to enter at all closely into the 
discussion of internal discords among Christians—indeed, 
must rather have prevented him from doing so, He 
wished to show how the Gospel had spread from Jeru- 
salem to Rome through the power of the Holy Ghost, 
working in the apostles and in chosen men, and how in 
its triumphant progress it had won over the Gentiles, 
while the Jewish people became more and more hostile, 
until at last their heart was definitely hardened against 
it. What place had the internal disputes of Christians 
in such a plan, especially when these affairs after 
70 a.v. had so changed in aspect from what they were 
before? That grand optimism which inspires St. Luke 


mation they had received concerning Christianity up to this time 
had come from abroad. Still, it is important that this is not stated 
in the text in so many words, even if it almost sounds like it. 
Putting the matter shortly, we may say that the bare facts of xaviii, 
17 f. are proved to be quite credible both in themselves and because they 
do not fit in at all well with the quotation from Isaiah which is applied 
to them; indeed a writer who has here divided his account into two 
scenes (one with the elders, the other with ordinary Jewish visitors) 
is worthy of all trust, and does not lose his right to pass as a contem- 
porary who was himself on the spot, though not present at the 
conference. We may also believe that both scenes. ended with a 
definite result ; that the elders treated the case diplomatically and 
that some of the Jews were won over to the Gospel. One wnfortunate 
sentence alone that is attributed to the elders is quite incredible. Now, 
according to all the rules of criticism, no conclusion at all can be 
drawn from one such sentence, especially if it becomes neither more 
intelligible nor more reasonable, when it is ascribed to that familiar 
scapegoat who has to bear the responsibility of all the errors of 
homines noti. 
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as he writes, and which already proclaims him to be a 
forerunner of the apologists and of Eusebius, did not 
allow him to dwell upon disturbing trifles. Moreover, (3) 
even in his gospel he has done a good deal in the way 
of omission ; this is apparent at once as soon as he is 
compared with his authority, St. Mark. But why 
might not a disciple of the apostles purposely suppress 
things, and why, because he has acted thus, must he be 
divested of this his qualification? Had not history 
itself in its inexorable yet providential progress made 


1 See the notes on this point in Wellhausen’s “ Commentar” (e.9., 
ss. 42, 45, 184). Just as he has suppressed in the gospel things con- 
cerning our Lord which might give offence (e.g., the ery, “ Eli, Eli’’) 
or that showed St. Peter and the disciples in an unfavourable light, 
or inconvenient details, such as the command that the disciples 
should set out for Galilee, so also in the Acts of the apostles we may 
be sure that he has purposely omitted much which was not to 
St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s credit. Thus he can scarcely have been 
ignorant of the scene in Antioch between the two apostles (Gal. ii.). 
It is therefore all the more surprising that he should relate the 
quarrel between St. Paul and St. Barnabas concerning St. Mark, and 
should apparently take a side against the two last named. This is 
most remarkable, considering the limits he observes elsewhere in his 
narrative, and can only be explained by supporting a certain animosity 
against St. Mark on the part of the author ; for he certainly revered 
St. Barnabas. Vide infra for further details on this question. The 
prophecy in St. Mark x. 39, together with the whole section in which 
it occurs, is also one of the passagés suppressed by St. Luke, He 
suppressed it because it had not been fulfilled in the case of St, John. 
I cannot convince myself that the passage is a vaticiniwm post 
eventum, and that St. John really suffered a martyr’s death. The 
negative evidence of Irenzus and Eusebius is, it seems to me, much 
stronger than that which, according to others, is alleged to have 
stood in Papias. St. Mark x. 35 ff. is a prophecy of our Lord which 
was only partly fulfilled. Accordingly, in order to correct it and to 
take its place, the other prophecy was invented (St. John xxi. 23) that 
St. John would not die at all. 
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evident what a writer about the year 80 a.p. must 
relate and what he had to pass over? However, in 
regard to the author’s representation of the attitude of 
the Roman magistrates, all objections of this kind that 
critics have felt obliged to urge against St. Luke have 
been proved to be worthless. He is certainly biased in 
this part of his narrative. He wished to show that the 
Roman authorities were much more friendly to the 
youthful Church than the Jewish authorities and the 
Jews, who unceasingly strove to stir them up against 
the Christians. But this bias is in accordance with 
actual fact. And even if St. Luke has gone too far 
with it in some places, as, for instance, in the gospel, 
where he exonerates Pilate beyond all bounds, yet this 
is far from being a proof that he cannot have been 
a companion of St. Paul.? 

In the section chaps. xvii.—xix. all kinds of in- 
equalities and small deviations from the facts related 


1 I have not, however, been able to find instances of such exaggera- 
tion in the Acts, unless it be the case that the account of the progress 
of the trial in Caesarea (see also xxviii. 17-19) is somewhat too 
favourable to the Romans—which is at all events probable, 

2 And, besides, he has also recounted some things which tell 
against the authorities (as at Philippi), and, on the other hand, he has 
not suppressed the counsel of Gamaliel and its good effect on the 
Sanhedrin. I do not know how to solve the great problem which is 
presented in the two concluding verses in the Acts (could the author 
have intended to write a third book ?—laying stress upon the rp@roy 
[instead of rpérepov] in Acts i. 1). But to imagine that he did not 
relate the martyrdom of the apostle lest he should efface the impres- 
sion of the friendliness of the Roman authorities is indeed a poor 
solution of the difficulty, How can we imagine an early Christian 
suppressing the account of an apostle’s martyrdom for a political 
reason ! 
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in St. Paul’s epistles have been pointed out—some with 
reason, others are only alleged. On the whole, it may 
be said that these three chapters form a brilliant pas- 
sage in the Acts of the Apostles, although the author 
was not here an eye-witness.1 The historical data in 
St. Paul’s epistles confirm St. Luke’s narrative in a 
really remarkable way, and show quite clearly that he 
had here one or more reliable sources of information. 
One or two of these have been with good reason found 
in chap. xix. 29—namely, Aristarchus and Gaius (see 
p. 10, note’); it is difficult to understand why they should 
be mentioned here if they were not St. Luke’s autho- 
rities; we remember, also, that on a later occasion 
St. Luke took the long journey to Cesarea and from 
thence to Rome in company with Aristarchus. If we 
are astonished to find that we learn more concerning 
St. Paul from those passages of the Acts where the 
author does not write as an eye-witness than from the 
rest of the book, we forget that in the opinion of 
St. Luke and of his contemporaries nothing greater or 
more wonderful could be related of the apostle than 
what is recorded in the “ we” sections, The incidents in 
question have been summarised above on page 33 (the 
exorcism of the girl “ possessed with the spirit of 
divination,” an instance of raising from the dead, the 
healing of a gastric fever, but above all St. Paul’s con- 
duct during the storm, together with the apparition of 
the angel and his prophecy); these at least are in- 
ferior to nothing that St. Luke has imparted to us 


1 Therefore mistakes made here must not be pressed without 
qualification against St. Luke as an author. 
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from reports he received. But if the “ we” account offers 
a problem both in regard to what it contains and what 
it omits, yet this problem is surely not rendered less 
difficult by regarding it as a separate document. No 
one has as yet been able to fix with any probability the 
boundaries of such an hypothetical document. Some 
critics go back as far as chap. xi., and even include 
chaps. xxi.-xxvi., while others diminish the number of 
the existing ninety-seven verses by a theory of inter- 
polation. Perplexity also reigns in regard to the pur- 
pose of the supposed author of such a document— 
whether he wished to write a diary for himself or a 
biography of St. Paul. But this perplexity disappears— 
even if everything does not become clear—when we once 
realise that St. Luke, who accompanied the apostle as 
a physician and a fellow-worker, and wrote his history 
at a much later date, first joined the apostle as his 
companion and helper during his last two great mis- 
sionary journeys (from Troas to Jerusalem and from 
Czxsarea to Rome), while before this he had only once 
been with him—from Troas to Philippi—and then only 
for a short time. If we keep the fact well in view that, 
according to the “we” sections, St. Luke was not in 
St. Paul’s company at the climax of his ministry—-that 
is, during the years between his sojourn in Philippi and 
his last journey to Jerusalem—then most of these small 
difficulties find their explanation. Moreover, the pic- 
ture which he has given of St. Paul is not, according to 
the ideas of ancient days, such as an eulogist would 
draw, but is an historical portrait. All eulogistic 
touches are here wanting, while the picture of the 
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Church of Jerusalem, and of the activity of the 
apostles in its midst, abounds with them.? Of course, 
the Acts of the Apostles is not a mirror which allows 
us to gaze into the very soul of St. Paul; but are we 
obliged to assume that a disciple of an apostle? must 
have been capable of seeing into the heart of the author 
of the Epistle to the Galatians and the two epistles to 
the Corinthians, and of portraying what he saw there ? 
Yet, on the other hand, all that St. Luke has performed 
in portraying St. Paul by means of the three great 
discourses (in Antioch, Athens, and Ephesus) deserves 
high praise. Judging simply from the epistles, we 
may well believe that the apostle would have spoken to 
receptive Jews, in substance at least, just as he speaks 
in the Acts at Antioch, and to Gentiles as he speaks 
at Athens, and that he would have exhorted his own 
converts just as he does at Miletus; but this last dis- 
course also contains—apart from the sentimental 
touches * peculiar to St. Luke—several distinct utter- 
ances whose authenticity (as regards their content) is 
confirmed by the epistles. Think only of his boast- 

1 Dark shadows are, however, not wanting even here (the story of 
Ananias, the quarrel of the Hellenists and Hebrews, the division 
between those Christians who were Pharisees and the rest of the 
Church). 

2 Moreover, we do not know whether St, Luke was a disciple of 
St. Paul in the exact sense of the word. The way in which he, in 
chap. xvi. 18, places himself side by side with St. Paul is not in 
keeping with this view, although he gives him all due honour in 
xvi. 14, 

3 St. Paul could also yield to the same feelings at times, but the 
emotional always speedily gave place to the heroic. 


4 It is well to notice that St, Luke was present at Miletus, but not 
at Antioch and Athens, 
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ing, his passionate assertion of his own personal dis- 
interestedness and the remarkable expression (xx. 28), 
Thy exxArnoiay Tod Oeod, iv Tepirroujoato Sia ToD aipartos 
tov idiov.1 If the words of xiii. 38, 39 remind us of 
the epistles to the Galatians and Romans, so this ex- 
pression reminds us of Ephesians and Colossians ; 
indeed, this whole discourse to the Ephesians calls to 
mind the epistles to the Thessalonians. The author of 
the Acts of the Apostles not a disciple of the apostle ? 
Who, I ask, except one who knew St. Paul personally 
could portray him as he appears in this book? Was 
it possible for an admirer of the apostle at the begin- 
ning of the second century to give so concrete a narrative 
and to avoid eulogy tosuch a degree ? Even if no “ we” 
appeared in the whole book, it would scarcely admit 
of doubt that the author—so far as concerns the history 
of St. Paul’s missionary work from chap. xiii. to the 
conclusion—wrote on the authority of an eye-witness 
with whom he was a contemporary. In truth no one 
has yet been able to draw a convincing portrait of 
St. Paul from his epistles alone. All attempts in this 
direction have led to productions which true historians 
have ignored. For these the portrait given in the Acts 
of the Apostles has always remained a concurring 
factor, because the abundance of actual fact which is 
therein afforded still makes it possible to pass behind 
the external action to the inward motive. 

But the Paulinism of St. Luke—this has been just 
as often asserted as disputed. Here one point has been 


1 The phrase is all the more remarkable in that this valuation of 
the Church is found in St. Luke alone. 
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already noticed—namely, that in vocabulary (not only 
in words, but also in expressions) he resembles St. Paul 
much more closely than does St. Mark or even St. Mat- 
thew (vide supra, pp. 19 ff., note). But Acts xxvii. 35 and 
St. Luke xxii. 19 are already sufficient in themselves to 
prove St. Luke’s Paulinism in the superficial sense. 
St. Luke is even more of a universalist than St. Paul, 
because with the Greeks universalism was never a matter 
of question ; what insight, therefore, he shows in his story 
of the conversion of the centurion of Cesarea, in that he 
here, though theoretically, yet so thoroughly appreciates 
the difficulty felt by the Jew !? Towards the unbelieving 
Jews St. Luke’s attitude is almost more Pauline than that 
of St. Paul himself. He holds different views from St. 
Paal concerning the law and Old Testament ordinances,” 


and St. Paul’s doctrine of sin and grace lies far outside . 


his sphere of thought. He has a boundless—indeed, 
a paradoxical—love for sinners, together with the 
most confident hope of their forgiveness and amend- 
ment *—an attitude of mind which is only tolerable 
when taken in connection with his universal love for 
mankind.* This is quite un-Pauline. Nor is it here 
simply a question of difference in temperament only ; 
in this point St. Luke is in no sense a disciple of 
St. Paul ;° and just because he does not pierce into the 


1 Of course his respect for the religio antigua helped him here. 

2 Wellhausen (“ Luk,”’s, 134) very rightly points out that, according 
to St. Luke, blasphemy against the Temple was not the alleged reason 
for our Lord’s condemnation. 

3 See Wellhausen, “ Hinleitung,” s. 69. 

4 Herder has rightly named him the evangelist of philanthropy. 

5 How St. Paul regarded sin and sinners is well known. We may 
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depths of the problem of sin, he has no deep insight 
into the doctrine of Redemption. His “ soteriology,” 
in spite of all the deep and precious things he tells us of 
Christ, is his weakest point. In some passages we cannot 
repress the suspicion that with him everything is con- 
centrated in the magical efficacy of the Name of Christ. 
Christ is for him the superhuman Physician and Exorcist; 
therefore miraculous healing is the essential function and 
forms the test of the new religion. Faith is not in the 
least a necessary condition. First the miracle and its 
effect, then faith; this is St. Luke’s order. How deep 
and precious appears that cumbrous gnosis of the Cross 
of Christ which occupied the mental energies of St. 
Paul, how profound and worthy his difficult doctrine of 
Justification by Faith, of Spirit and New Life, when 
compared with these Greek superficialities! It is true 
that St. Paul also believes in the magical sacrament, 
that he also recognises the Spirit of Christ operating as 
a power of nature; but he is not contented with these 
things. Because his faith masters his inmost soul, 
because it pierces to the very depths of his moral con- 
sciousness, he ever struggles upwards out of the realm 
of magical rite. St. Luke, however, seems to rest con- 
tented in this lower sphere, and yet, at the same time, 
he can reproduce the deeper things which he had learnt 


judge of St. Luke’s standpoint, on the one hand, from his choice of 
parables concerning sinners, on the other hand from Acts x, 35: 
ovK torw rpocwrodrnuntnys 6 Oeds, GAA’ ev wavT) Over 6 poBotpmevos abrdy 
kad épya(duevos Sixasootyny [ef. Rom. ii. 10, iv. 4f£.; Gal. vi. 10; 
Eph. iv. 28] dexrds abrg éoriv, and Acts xvii. 29 ff. (the Gentiles are 
now delivered from their state of ignorance—that is, from idolatry). 
Compare this with Rom. i. and ii. 
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frony others, from our Lord and St. Paul. He is no 
Paulinist,5 but he shows quite clearly that he is 
acquainted with Paulinism and draws from its resources. 
Could, then, one so mentally constituted have been and 
have remained a companion of St. Paul? We may 
answer with the counter question: What idea have we 
formed of those Greeks who were St. Paul’s companions 
and friends? If all of them, or even only the majority 
of them, were Paulinists in the strict sense of the word, 
how was it that the Gentile Church in Asia, in Greece 
and in Rome, became so-entirely un-Pauline? Where, 
indeed, did Paulinism remain, except with Marcion, and 
what did Marcion make of it? We must determine 
not only to accept a more elastic definition of Paul- 
inism, but above all to form a different conception 
of what St. Paul tolerated in his nearest disciples. He 
who confessed Christ as the Lord, who shunned the 
riches and the wickedness of the world, who saw God 
revealed in the Old Testament, who waited for the 
Resurrection and proclaimed this faith to the Greeks, 
without imposing upon them the rite of circumcision 
and the ceremonial law—this man was a disciple of St. 
Paul. In this sense St. Luke also was a Paulinist.2 He 


1 Neither are his ethics Pauline. His “ Ebionitism’’ is Hellenistic 
in character ; it implies simply abnegation of the world and love for 
sinners. And yet the word &ydrn never occurs in the Acts and only 
once in the gospel (xi. 42, “love of God”’); ayaméy also is wanting in 
the Acts. His attitude of aversion from the rich coincides with the 
attitude of the poor in Palestine, but its motive is different. 

2 The problem which exists in regard to St. Luke’s relation to the 
epistles of St. Paul (vide supra) is without significance for the 
question whether he was the author of the complete history. If, as 
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was a Paulinist too because of his respect and reverence 
for the Apostle, which taught him to recognise in St. 
Paul an authority almost as great as St. Peter,’ and 
led him to mould himself on St. Paul’s preaching, as far 
as was possible for a man of his nationality and per- 
sonality. This personality, with all its large-hearted- 
ness, has its own distinct and unique traits. If we read 
the Acts of the Apostles guided by the ruling fashion 
of literary criticism, we may analyse it into some half- 
dozen separate strata of documents; but if we read with 
discernment we discover one mind and one hand even in 
that which has been appropriated by the author.? 

The gulf which divides St. Luke as a Christian from 
St. Paul shows him at a disadvantage, but there is yet 
another and more favourable side presented in his 
works. Side by side with his predilection for the 
religious magic and exorcistic superstitions of Hellenism 
he possesses the mind and sense of form of a Greek ; 
through both these qualities he has become in his 


is believed, signs can be found of his having read these epistles, it 
would not be surprising ; if these signs are considered fallacious, it is 
not of much importance. Yet the hypothesis that these epistles 
were not used by our author becomes the more unintelligible the 
later the date which it is thought necessary to assign to the book. 
In my opinion, it cannot be claimed in the case of any one of 
St. Paul’s epistles that the author of the Acts must have read it (see, 
on the contrary, Weizsiicker and Jacobsen)—1 Thess., Coloss., and 
Ephes. are the first to suggest themselves. But, on the other hand, 
there is enough found in the Acts to show that the author had 
knowledge both of the system of thought and of the language of the 
author of those epistles. 

1 Concerning St. Luke and St. Peter, see Wellhausen, ‘“‘ Luk,” s. 124. 

2 Apart, of course, from arbitrary changes and interpolations of 
later date. 
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writings an architect of that Gentile Church which has 
conquered the world and has spiritualised and indi- 
vidualised religion. ‘This same man, like Philip a seer 
of spirits and an exorcist, was the first to cast the Gos- 
pel into Hellenistic form and to bring the clarifying 
influence of the spirit of Hellenism to bear upon the 
evangelic message. ‘This would be evident even if he 
had written nothing else than St. Paul’s discourse at 
Athens ; but in his gospel he has Hellenised the message 
of Christ, both in substance and form, by simple and 
yet effective means, and in the Acts he has become the 
first historian of the Church. In this work of art—for 
the Acts of the Apostles is nothing less ; it is, indeed, a 
literary performance of the first rank, in construction? no 
less than instyle—hehas produced something quite unique 
and lasting. We donot know the effect which the book 
produced, but we know that it was canonised, and that 
means a great deal. St. Luke is the first member and 
the archetype of a series of writers which is distinguished 
by the names of St. Clement of Rome (representing the 
Roman Church?), the Apologists, St. Clement of 

1 Much might be urged against the construction technically, be- 
cause of the way in which it narrows down, first to the history of 
St. Paul and at last to the account of the shipwreck; but from a 
psychological point of view it is unsurpassable. The book begins 
with the solemn tones of the organ and the peal of the bells and with 
the vision of a new and heavenly world ; we are led gradually into 
the world of real things, and at last, in the company of the great 
apostle, we are caught in the storm, we look in his face and hear his 
words. 

2 The significance of the Roman Church in this respect has not 
been sufficiently noticed. It may be gathered from the first epistle 


of St. Clement, which cannot be rated at its right value so long as 
this elementin it is not appreciated. 
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Alexandria, Origen, and Eusebius. The great process 
of transformation under the influence of the sober 
Hellenic spirit was begun by the very man who at the 
same time remained rooted in the twofold miracle- 
world of Palestine and Greece, and who yielded to 
no Jewish Christian in his ardent and passionate 
longing for the last great day of wrath. This in 
itself is another proof that we really have here a 
man of the first Greek generation in the history of 
Christianity.» He stood in personal intercourse with 
Christians of the first generation and with St. Paul. 
In order to realise how absolutely differently those felt 
who were Hellenists and nothing else, and who had not 
breathed the air of the first ages, we need only study 
the works of St. Clement of Rome, whose date is so 
little later, and of St. Ignatius. St. Paul and St. Luke 
stand as contrasting figures, Just as the one is only 
comprehensible as a Jew who yet personally came into 
the closest contact with Hellenism, so the other is only 
comprehensible as a Greek who had nevertheless personal 
sympathy with primitive Jewish Christendom, Such a 
gift of sympathy could alone inspire a Greek with the 
tremendous courage that enabled him to write a gospel 
and to become the first historian of primitive Christen- 
dom. The other evangelists are all Jews by birth, the 
author of the gospel of the Hebrews included. 


1 The fact that the Parousia was delayed can no longer be dis- 
guised, but as yet no doubts have arisen that it would still come. 

2 Wellhausen lays great stress on this, and rightly so (“Luk,” s. 97 
and elsewhere). 


CHAPTER IV 
RESULTS 


A name counts for nothing—in the case of history this 
aphorism is only partly true. No names, of course, can 
make an incredible story authentic or probable, but the 
name of a contemporary and eye-witness guarantees the 
truth of a probable story, provided that there is no 
other reason for raising objections. And, further, the 
name tells us, as a rule, where, under what circumstances, 
and with what motives a tradition took its final and 
definite form. But we must first of all picture to our- 
selves the personality which stands behind the name 
“ Luke.” 

If the Luke whom St. Paul has mentioned three 
times in his letters is identical with the author of 
the great historical work, then for us he remains no 
longer in obscurity, and the criticism of his narratives 
is confined within definite bounds. During the so-called 
second missionary journey, at Troas (or shortly before) 
Luke the Greek physician of Antioch encountered 
St. Paul. We have no knowledge when and by whose 
influence he became a Christian, nor whether he had 
previously come into sympathetic touch with the 
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Judaism of the Dispersion ; only one thing is certain— 
that he had never been in Jerusalem or Palestine. He 
had at his command an average education, and possessed 
amore than ordinary literary talent. His medical pro- 
fession seems to have led him to Christianity, for he 
embraced that religion in the conviction that by its 
means and by quite new methods he would be enabled 
to heal diseases and to drive out evil spirits, and above 
all to become an effectual physician of the soul. 
Directed by his very calling to the weak and wretched, 
his philanthropic sympathy with the miserable was 
deepened in that he accepted the religion of Christ, and 
as a physician and evangelist proved and proclaimed the 
power and efficacy of the Name of Jesus and of the 
Gospel. He joined St. Paul at once in the capacity of 
a fellow-worker, crossing over with him and with Silas 
to Philippi and preaching the Gospel there (xvi. 13). 
But the companionship was only of short duration. He 
parted from the Apostle—the reason is unknown— 
while yet at Philippi,’ to join him again after some 
years had passed—this time also at Troas. Then he 
accompanied St. Paul from Troas by Miletus and 
Cxsarea to Jerusalem, together with a number of com- 
panions, including the Jewish Christian Aristarchus of 
Thessalonica. In Jerusalem, where he saw James and 
the presbyters, but none of the apostles (not even St. 
Peter), he seems to have stayed only a short time, for 


1 It is therefore not probable that Origen and Pseudo-Ignatius are 
right in their assertion that he is the unnamed brother (2 Cor. viii. 18), 
ob @xawos év TG edayyeAlw 31a macav Tv éxxAnotoy, or the other who 
(2 Cor. viii. 22) is also introduced without a name, 
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he does not represent himself as having been an eye- 
witness of what befel the Apostle here and in Ceesarea.* 
But when St. Paul set out as a prisoner on the long 
voyage to Rome, we find St. Luke again in his com- 
pany. With this exception, Aristarchus alone of the 
Apostle’s friends voyaged with him. St. Paul was an 
invalid when he began the voyage (this was probably 
the reason why a physician went with him). Only one 
day after the Apostle had begun his voyage he was 
obliged to land at Sidon to take advantage of the 
special care of his friends, having obtained the per- 
mission of his humane commanding officer. In Malta, 
where they were compelled to make a considerable stay, 
St. Luke (together with the Apostle) had the oppor- 
tunity of practising his medical art (Acts xxviii. 2 f.), 
with the aid of Christian science. In Rome he tarried 
a considerable time with St. Paul as his physician (see 
Coloss. and Philipp.), and took part in the work of 
evangelisation (Philemon 24). Yet he did not, like 
Aristarchus, share the Apostle’s imprisonment (Coloss. 
iv. 10). Besides Jesus Justus, Epaphras, Demas, and 
others, he there made the acquaintance of St. Mark, 
the nephew of Barnabas (Coloss. iv. 10). ‘* Only Luke 
is with me” (2 Tim. iv, 11)—that is the last we hear 
of him. But we know from his works that he survived 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and was still at work a 


1 At least the fact of his being an eye-witness is uncertain. 

2 St. Luke also came into personal acquaintance with four among 
the number of prominent men in the primitive community at 
Jerusalem—Silas, Mark, Philip, and James. He was, however, more 
with the two former than the others. 
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good time afterwards. We cannot discover with cer- 
tainty where he went after leaving Rome—not, at all 
events, to Jerusalem and Palestine, nor even to Antioch 
or Macedonia (both these provinces are excluded because 
of the way in which he writes of them in the Acts). 
He could hardly have remained in Rome (though 
indeed this is not excluded by the Acts, it is neverthe- 
less not probable). We are therefore left to seek him 
either in Achaia (according to the earliest tradition) 
or in Asia. Asia, and more especially Ephesus, are 
suggested by the way in which he has distinguished 
this city and has made of St. Paul’s parting discourse 
to the Church of Ephesus a farewell of the Apostle 
to his converts in general (see especially xx. 25: 
ipeis mavtes év ols SipAOov Knpvoowv thy Bacir«lar). 
That he has special interest in this city appears 
still more clearly to me from the heartfelt tones 
in which he speaks and the great anxiety which 
he expresses, but above all because he knows and 
refers to the later history of the Church in that 
city. Similar traits are not found in the author’s 
reference to any other Church.? From the prominence 
given to Ephesus it does not necessarily follow that 


t See the detailed warning, xx. 29f.: "Ey olda Sri eiveAcboovra 
pera Thy &pitly [does this mean death or departure ?] wou Ado: Bapeis 
eis Suds wh perdduevor Tod woumviov, wal e& buay adtay dvacrhoovra 
&vdpes AaAodvtes Sieorpappéva Tod dwoonay Tovs uabnras dwicw éEavTdr. 
Cf. Rev. ii. 2. 

2 St. Luke leaves his reader in no doubt that the foundation of the 
Church in Corinth was the grandest achievement of St. Paul’s so- 
called second missionary journey; but the author himself has no 
relations with that Church, 
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the author wrote his book in that city itself, but it 
surely follows that it was written in some region for 
which Ephesus was an important centre (Achaia 
therefore remains open). It appears from the gospel, 
and also from the Acts, that the community of the 
disciples of St. John the Baptist was for ever irritating 
the Christian community, and the author’s interest in 
this controversy is shown in close connection with 
Ephesus (xix. 1 ff.).1. Here we have the first and very 
clear instance of relationship between St. Luke and the 
gospel of St. John. But St. Luke also shows that he 
is interested in St. Philip and his prophesying daughters 
(xxi. 9); these people we know lived at a later time mn 
Hierapolis, in Phrygia *—another point in favour of the 
theory that St. Luke himself took up his abode at a 
later time in Asia. In this connection it must be 
further noticed that he has seven times smuggled St. 


1 According to Weiss and others, the men spoken of in this passage 
were not disciples of St. John, and even Apollos could not have been 
one (xviii. 25). I cannot go into this intricate question here. In my 
opinion, we must regard them as disciples of St. John, because they 
had received their sacrament of baptism from him ; but, on the other 
hand, they believed in Jesus. We can reconcile these two articles of 
their faith by supposing that they believed in Jesus as the future 
Messiah—i.é., that they looked upon His first appearance as in every 
sense only preparatory. It is a most astonishing fact—but unfortu- 
nately this is not the only instance of the kind—that the critics 
actually presume to correct the essential characteristics of the infor- 
mation which St. Luke has given concerning the standpoint of 
Apollos and of the other disciples, advancing hypotheses of two 
sources and the like, as if they had complete information concerning 
these disciples. They thus destroy for us one of the most precious 
relics of early Christendom, which, short as it is, represents a com- 
plete department in the primitive Christian movement. 

2 Papias, in Eusebius, “ H. E.,” iii, 39, 
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John into the source which contains the Petrine stories, 
and this without any apparent reason (vide supra, 
p- 117). This circumstance, of course, need not neces- 
sarily be connected with the author’s interest in Ephesus; 
indeed, it is not at all likely that it is so, since when 
speaking of Ephesus he is never reminded of St. John. 
Therefore his interest in St. John may very well have 
had another incentive. Yet in relation to the problem 
concerning the later history of St. John the son of Zebedee 
it is of high significance that he alone among the apostles, 
with the exception of St. Peter, is the one in whom St. 
Luke shows interest. This interest is not easily accounted 
for otherwise than by assuming that the author had 
knowledge of some mission undertaken by St. John at 
a later time. Here let us remember that this apostle 
is introduced in a very artificial way into the account 
of the mission in Samaria. According to our author, 
St. John comes next in honour to St. Peter, and in the 
primitive community he is represented as inseparable 
from the chief apostle. As this idea concerning 
St. John can scarcely have arisen from the fact 
that he was one of our Lord’s nearest disciples—for in 
that case our author must have placed St. James the 
son of Zebedee (whose martyrdom only is mentioned 
quite cursorily) as near to St. Peter as he does St. John 
—and as our author possessed absolutely no source 
of information concerning any specially prominent 
achievement of St. John in the early community at 
Jerusalem, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 


1 Strange that he has passed him over in Acts xv. ! This fact alone 
shows that he had not read the Epistle to the Galatians, 
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he has thus smuggled him as an important person into 
the history of the early Church because of some later 
achievements of that apostle which were known to 
him. 

Let us now return to St. Luke. At Ephesus, or some 
place in Asia or Achaia, and about the year 80 a.p., he 
wrote his history for the “excellent” Theophilus. His 
chief authority for the gospel was the work of St. 
Mark, his late companion in Rome; besides this, he 
employed for the Lord’s life a second source, which he 
shared with St. Matthew ;? and, thirdly, he is dependent 
upon special traditions which had their origin in Jeru- 
salem or Judea, whose authenticity is almost entirely 
dubious, and which must, indeed, be described as for 
the most part legendary. It is most unlikely that he 
collected these during his probably only very short stay 
in Jerusalem during the first years of Nero’s reign, for 
then they must also have. been incorporated in St. Mark ; 
but, so far from this being the case, they go beyond 
and even correct the conceptions and accounts of the 
latter gospel. This material, therefore, must have 
reached St. Luke at a later period. That it is con- 
nected with, or, rather, leads up to, what underlies the 
fourth gospel? has been emphasised by many writers, 
and lately by Wellhausen.? In all probability it did 
not reach either St. Luke or St. John in written form,' 

1 Concerning this source, see my book ‘ Die Spriiche und Reden 
Jesu,” 1907, an English translation of which will appear shortly. 

2 Concerning the relation between St. Luke and St. John, see 
Appendix IV. 


3 Wellhausen, ‘‘ Luk,’ ss. 8, 11, 20, 45, 58, 123; ‘ Hinleit.,’’ s. 65. 
4 If in writing, then in Aramaic. 
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but depended upon the oral tradition of Christians of 
Jerusalem or Judea who had wandered from Palestine 
or Jerusalem at or after the time of the Great War. 
These we must think of as “ecstatics” altogether 
wanting in sober-mindedness and credibility, like Philip 
and his four prophesying daughters who came to Asia. 
Were not the latter, indeed, of just such a character ? 
It is known that St. Luke made their acquaintance in 
Czesarea, and it is very probable that on a later occasion 
he encountered them yet again in Asia. Papias, who 
himself saw the daughters, expressly states that they 
transmitted stories of the old days.1 Doubtless we must 
picture to ourselves the people who were the authorities 
for the separate source allied to the fourth gospel, which 
St. Luke has so wonderfully and beautifully edited, as 
being something like the Philip of Acts viii., and like 
what we may imagine his daughters to have been, both 
from the fact that they were prophetesses and from 
Papias’ notice concerning them. It is now most re- 
markable that very distinct prominence is given in this 
special source of St. Luke not only to prophecy 
(inspired by the Holy Ghost), but still more to the 
feminine element, as Plummer (“ Comm. on St. Luke,” 

1 Papias, in Eusebius, “ H.E.,” iii. 39,9: 7d uev odv Kara Thy ‘leparoAty 
iriwnov toy amdoroAov dua tats Ovyarpdow diarpivar dia Tay mpdobev 
dedfhrwrat. ws be nara Tods abrods 6 Namlas yerduevos, Sifynow maper- 
Anpeva: Oavpactay bmd Tov Tod PiAlemov Ovyarépwr uvnuoveter, Ta viv 
onpewtéov’ vexpod yap avdoracw Kat’ abtdy yeyovviay iorope? Kad ad 
mddw €repov mapddotov meph lodorov roy éemixAnbévra BapoaBay yeyovbs, 
ds SnAnThpiov pdpyaxov éumidvros Kal undev andts bia Thy Tod Kuplov xdpww 
bwouelvayros. . . . Kal BAAa 825 abrds ds tx mapaddcews aypdpov eis 


abtdy fxovra maparéberra tévas Té Tas mapaBoAds TOD owTipos K. di- 
SacKxaAdlas ab’rod Kal Tiva GAAa HvOiKeT Epa, 
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p. xlii. s.) and others have already pointed out.’ St. 

Mark, and also St. Matthew, still leave women very 
much in the background inthe Gospel story. St. Luke 

is the first to give them such a prominent place therein. 

We find mentioned in his gospel (besides St. Mary, the 

Mother of our Lord): 


1. The prophetess Elizabeth. 

2. The prophetess Hanna. 

3. The widow of Nain. 

4, The woman who was a sinner. 

5. The notice in chap. viii. ] ff: of d@dexa ody aito 
Kat yuvatkés tives al Hoav TeOcpatrevpévat ato Trvev- 
ato Tovnpav Kal acOeverav, Mapia 4 xadovpévn May- 
darnvyn, ad’ hs Samoa érta éEermrVOa, kal “Imavva 
yur Xovla émitporov ‘Hpedov* cai Yovodvva kai 
€repat wordai, aitives Sinxdvovv avtois éx 
TOY UTapxdvTwy avTats. According to St. Luke 
(who knows more about them than he tells us—see 
Wellhausen on this passage), these women ministered to 
the necessity, not only of Jesus, but also of the whole 
inner circle of disciples* (the gist of the passage was, 
moreover, already given in St. Mark xv. 40 f.). 


1 In St. Johnalso the feminine element is more prominent than 
in St. Mark and St. Matthew, but not nearly so much so as in St. Luke 
(vide the Mother in chap. ii., the woman of Samaria, Mary and 
Martha, St. Mary beside the cross, the words to St. Mary from the 
cross, the Magdalene as the first who saw the Risen One). 

2 Compare, moreover, Mavahy ‘Hpgdov tod tetpdpxov abvtpopos 
(Acts xiii. 1). 

3 ’Aitois is to be read. Wellhausen follows the insufficiently 
attested reading air@. 
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6. Mary and Martha. 

7. The woman who called the Mother of our Lord 
blessed (xi. 27). 

8. The woman who had a spirit of infirmity for 
eighteen years (xiii. 10 ff). 

9. The widow and the unjust judge (xviii. 1 ff.) 

10. The woman and the lost piece of silver (xv. 
8 ff.). 

11. The widow’s mite (xxi. ie ak 

12. The daughters of Jerusalem weeping over our 
Lord’s sufferings (xxiii. 27 ff.). 
_ 18. The women of Galilee beside the cross (xxiii. 
49). 

14, Women as the first evangelists of our Lord’s 
Resurrection (xxiv. 10)—contrary to St. Mark. 

And we may perhaps add (though on very slender 
grounds), 

15. The story of the woman taken in adultery. 


A very considerable portion of the matter peculiar to 
St. Luke is thus feminine in interest. It is therefore, 
perhaps, not too presumptuous to assign these traditions 
to Philip and his four prophesying daughters.1 We 
may also remember that another collection of stories 
in St. Luke is distinguished by the interest shown for 
the Samaritans—a trait which is wanting in St. Mark 


1 Also in the Acts St. Luke is greatly interested in converted 
women—a trait which is purposely attenuated in the text of D. See 
my essay on Priscilla and Aquila in the “Sitzungsber. der Preuss. 
Akad.,” 1900, January 11. But this interest is here determined by the 
facts themselves, and does not seem to be anywhere exaggerated, 
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and St. Matthew '—and that, according to the Acts, St. 
Philip’s own grand achievement was the evangelisation 
of Samaria (viii. 14: dxovcavtes of év ‘Iepooodvpors 
andotovo Ste Sé5exrar  Yapapia [scil. through the 
preaching of Philip] tov Adyov tod Oeod). Villages of 
Samaria in which the gospel was preached are only 
mentioned in the gospel of St. Luke (ix. 52-56) and in 
the Acts (viii. 25). This coincidence of interest in the 
feminine element, in prophecy (the Holy Spirit), and in 
the Samaritans, taken together with the general stand- 
point—that of Jerusalem—of this source peculiar to St. 
Luke, makes it probable that we have here a body of 
tradition which rests upon the authority of St. Philip 
and his daughters.® 

But this impression is confirmed by the Acts’ of 
_ the Apostles. We have already shown that (apart 
from the source common to St. Matthew and St. Luke) 
St. Mark certainly, and tradition originating with St. 
Philip most probably, formed the two chief authorities 
of St. Luke in the gospel; now our confidence in this 
conclusion is strengthened by the fact that it simply 
and easily fits in with the phenomena presented in the 
Acts of the Apostles. It is true that for the second 


1 This interest is also shared by the fourth evangelist. 

2 But in the fourth gospel compare with the words of the Acts 
(viii. 25 : woAAds Te kdyas Tov Sapaperray evayyeAiCovro) the informa- 
tion of St. John iv. 39: é« tis wéAews exelvyns moAAol erlarevoay eis 
abtoy TaV SauaperTav. 

3 Amongst the number of later accounts concerning St. Philip 
(and his daughters) we must reckon that of St. Clement, “ Strom.,” iii. 
4, 25. There it is asserted, as if it stood in the gospel, that St. Luke 
ix. 60 was spoken to him. Has St. Clement confused matters here ? 


————— ~, 
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half of the book the author’s own recollections and the 
records of other companions of St. Paul were at his 
disposal (e.g., for the tumult in Ephesus, judging from 
xix. 29, probably the record of Aristarchus—vide supra, 
p. 136); but for the first half—we see it at a glance— 
he relies entirely (apart from his account of St. Paul’s 
conversion and all that concerns Antioch) on tradition 
concerning St. Peter and St. Philip. It is probable 
that the stories concerning St. Peter reached him 
through St. Mark, because St. Mark alone was closely 
connected both with St. Peter and, by kinship, with 
St. Barnabas (Coloss. iv. 10: 6 aveids BapvaBa), two 
very prominent persons in the Acts of the Apostles ; 
and also because St. Luke shows (Acts xii.) that he is 


- well informed concerning the house of St. Mark’s 


mother in Jerusalem—indeed, he even knows the name 
of one of her maid-servants (Rhoda). In regard to St. 
Philip, however, there is no need of many words to 
show that St. Luke possessed traditions about him, and 
resting on his authority. It is possible that St. Luke 
received them only during his stay with Philip in 
Ceesarea (ix. 30 and xxi. 9—vide supra, p. 39), though it 
is more probable that he also at a later date conversed 
with St. Philip’s prophesying daughters in Asia. How- 
ever this may be, even if he received the tradition at 
an early date, from Philip and his daughters in Cesarea 
and from St. Mark in Rome, we should never forget that 
St. Luke first composed his history at a considerably 
later date, and, moreover, has elaborated in his own way 
their somewhat questionable records.* 


1 It does not seem to me difficult to distinguish broadly between 
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But his connection with St. Mark requires some 
further comment. St. Luke has incorporated three- 
fourths of the gospel into his book, yet he does not 
show great respect for its wording. He has neither 
mentioned this gospel by name in his prologue, nor has 
he there expressed an altogether favourable opinion con- 
cerning his predecessors,’ amongst whom he must have 
reckoned St. Mark in the first rank. But more than 
this—we may even say that St. Luke wrote his gospel 
in order to supplant the gospel of St. Mark, in the 
sense, at least, in which every author writing after another 
author on the same subject intends to supersede the 
work of his predecessor. He regarded it as containing 
in the main authentic tradition, but, apart from 
numerous corrections in style and other small points, 
on the ground of what he considered better information 
he has in important details condemned it as wrong in 
its order of events, too unspiritual, and imperfect and 
incorrect.2. This is shown most clearly in the accounts 


that which St. Luke obtained from St. Mark and that which he 
obtained from St. Philip or his daughters. In the mission to the 
Samaritans both streams of tradition flow together. Here doubt 
exists as to the share to be assigned to each, and, moreover, to the 
editor, St. Luke. 

1 Rather he indirectly criticises them. Eusebius (“H. E.,” iii. 22,15) 
who could certainly appreciate Greek style and the intention of an 
author, paraphrases the prologue of St. Luke as follows: 6 5 Aovxas 
dpxdmevos Kal abrds Tod Kat’ abtoy ovyypdupatos Thy aitlay mpovOnrev 
50 hy wemoinra thy obytakiv, SnA@y ws tipa TOAAGY Kal UAAwY mpoweTeo- 
Tepov émiterndevadtwy Sijynow movhoacba av ats wenAnpoddpyro 
Adywr, dvaykalws amaddAdrrv juds Tis wept Tos UAAous aupnplorov 
bwoAnWVews, Thy doparH AGyor ay aitds ikavGs Thy 4Ajbcaay KaTeahpe 
- + 5: Tod idlov mapédwxev edayyeAlov. 

2 Numerous examples may be adduced from the comparison of 
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of the Passion and the Resurrection. With regard to 
the latter, St. Luke, following his special source, has 
replaced St. Mark’s account by later legends which had 
arisen in Jerusalem, and, in direct opposition to St. 
Mark, has ascribed the first announcement of the 
Resurrection to women. Moreover, a special light is 
thrown upon his connection with St. Mark by the Acts 
of the Apostles. The only apostolic man about whom 
something unpleasant is therein recorded is St. Mark— 
a point which has been noticed above (p. 134, note). 
He is accused of breach of faith (xiii. 13, cf. xv. 37 ff.), 
and he is made answerable for the separation of St. 
Barnabas and St. Paul. ‘That is a bitter reproach 
which St. Luke has not shrunk from perpetuating.’ 
But the Church—that is, the Church of Asia, followed 
by the other Churches—did not reject the work of 
the Jewish Christian of Jerusalem, when it came into 
her hands ; though she, indeed, criticised it, she never- 
theless acknowledged it as excellent, and set it quietly 
side by side with the work of the Greek physician 
of Antioch. 


The traditions concerning Jesus which we find in St. 


the two gospels to show that St. Luke criticised the gospel of St. 
Mark from these points of view. Some of them agree remarkably 
with those from which the presbyter John, as recorded by Papias, 
has criticised the book, The presbyter admits (1) the incomplete- 
ness of St. Mark, and, moreover, (2) its faulty order ; but he main- 
tains its exactness, its veracity, and the conscientious effort of the 
evangelist to give a full reproduction of the information which he 
had received, 

1 It already struck Irenzus as strange that St, Luke in the Acts 
parts St, Mark from the fellowship of St. Paul, 
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Mark and St. Luke are older than is generally supposed. 
This does not make them more credible, but it is a fact 
of no slight significance in relation to their criticism. 
In St. Mark we have the deposit of several strata of 
tradition originating entirely in Jerusalem. Wellhausen 
has brought forward good reasons for the view that they 
were first written in Aramaic. I do not profess to offer 
an independent opinion on this difficult question. The 
presbyter John maintains that the gospel was based 
upon the mission sermons of St. Peter ; only it is diffi- 
cult to understand why a native of Jerusalem like St. 
Mark, whose maternal home had formed a centre for the 
primitive Church, and who knew the whole community, 
should have taken the mission sermons of St. Peter— 
and these, indeed, exclusively—as the basis of his work. 
This piece of information, therefore, does not seem 
reliable ; it looks rather like a story that was invented 
for the purpose of excusing the deficiencies and omissions 
of this gospel. It is another point in its disfavour if it 
be true that St. Mark was still a boy and growing youth 
during the twelve years which St. Peter probably spent * 
with the primitive community ; and this supposition, 
judging from the nature of his connection with his 
uncle St. Barnabas and with St. Paul, is probably true, 
and fits in with the very emphatic statement of tradition 
(presb. John, Murat. fragment) that he had neither seen 
nor heard the Lord. We can also unreservedly accept 
the old tradition which tells of him that, after having 
accompanied St. Paul, first for a short time, then longer 
(in Rome), he also acted as interpreter to St. Peter, and 


1 It seems that later he only visited Jerusalem by the way. 
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thus heard something also from this apostle. But from 
this tradition little or nothing can be concluded in 
_ regard to the relation this gospel bears to St. Peter, if 
it be true that it was only after his death that St. Mark 
determined to give a written account of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ (see Irenzeus). He then collected together 
all the material that he could lay hands upon,! and that 
would serve his purpose of proving Jesus to be the 
Christ from His mighty deeds and words. Though in 
this gospel we find different strata of tradition lying 
side by side or confused together, yet they serve but 
one and the same purpose, and this was all that St. 
Mark cared for. And yet everything that stands in 
this gospel was already in circulation before the year 
70 a.v., or, as others think, soon afterwards. At that 
time contradictory and discrepant stories were mingled 
together in people’s brains and minds, just as thoughts 
are nowadays. But it is probable that this same Mark 
also related—either by word of mouth or in an Aramaic 
writing—“ classic” stories of the primitive community 
at the time when St. Peter was at the head of the 
brethren and St. James had not come to the helm of 
affairs. Thus the first attempt to crystallise the tradi- 
tion concerning our Lord and the primitive “ classic” 
days in a written account was made by one who was a 


1 Wellhausen rightly says (‘‘ Einl.,” s, 53) ; “‘ It seems that the tradi- 
tion narrated by St. Mark does not rest mainly upon the authority 
of close acquaintances of Jesus. It has for the most part a some- 
what rough, popular style, as if it had passed for a long time from 
mouth to mouth among the people, until it took the simple dramatic 
form in which it now lies before us,” 
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disciple both of St. Peter and St. Paul;* and yet we 
must not expect to discover behind his work either St. 
Peter or St. Paul as his authorities. It may seem very 
strange to us that neither the intercourse of our Lord 
with his disciples nor St. Paul’s theology is really 
reflected in this gospel, though it was written by a 
disciple of the apostles; but let us not forget that St. 
Mark was so possessed by his own conception of our 
Lord, and so convinced of its truth, that, paradoxical as it 
may sound, he was relieved of the duty of drawing His 
portrait in the closest possible accordance with historic 
fact, and was prevented from burdening the absolute 
simplicity of his doctrine concerning the Christ with 
the conceptions of systematic theology.” Neither the 
teaching of our Lord nor His mission as a Saviour and 
Healer, as such, specially interested him. His concern lay 
with words and deeds of Divine power ; and the later 
tradition doubtless presented more striking instances of 
these than the earlier. It cannot be said with certainty 
for what readers St. Mark wrote. Not for Jewish 
Christians ; very probably for Roman Christians ; at all 
events, for those who knew Alexander and Rufus, the 
sons of Simon of Cyrene—and in Rome we hear that 
there dwelt one Rufus, a Christian, and his mother, who 
was a believer (Rom. xvi. 13).® 


1 There is no certain proof that St. Mark was dependent upon 
written sources which were already in existence. 

2 Even the argument from prophecy is almost entirely wanting, 
and this was the beginning of all theology. In other respects 
St. Mark among the synoptists is the nearest to St. Paul. 

3 The old “ Argumentum,” dating from about 220 A.D. (Corssen, 
“Texte und Unters.,” Bd. 15, H.1,s. 9), expressly states that St. Mark 
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After him comes St. Luke, a second disciple of St. 
Paul. It is, indeed, a fact not without significance that 
it was companions of St. Paul—even if they were not 
the only ones—who undertook this task of literary 
crystallisation. ‘The great mental gulf between St. Luke 
and St. Mark must not be measured by years; for we 
cannot place St. Luke as an author much later than the 
year 80 a.p. He was a Greek and a native of Antioch, 
while St. Mark was a Jew and a native of Jerusalem. 
Under his hands the universalistic and humane, the social 
and individualistic tendencies of Hellenism, the ecstatic 
and magical elements of Greek religion, yet also Greek 
thought and sense of form, gain the mastery over the 
subject-matter of the traditional narratives. And yet, 
at the same time, great respect is shown for the religio 
antiqua of the Old Testament, as St. Luke depicts it, 
for instance, in Zacharias and Elizabeth. He lays the 
foundation of the second stage in the crystallisation of 
the Gospel tradition, and at once proceeds to record the 
history of the extension and triumph of the youthful 
religion. For both parts of his narrative he depends 


wrote his gospel in Italy (this does not exclude, but includes Rome). 
It also says that St. Mark was a Levite, and had cut off his thumb in 
order to avoid becoming a priest. That this is a Roman tradition, 
and that St. Mark bore the nickname 6 KoAoBoddxrvaAos in Rome, 
follows from the fact that Hippolytus also bears witness to it 
(“Phil.,” vii. 30). For further details see my essay ‘‘ Pseudopapia- 
nisches,”’ in the “ Ztschr. f. N. Tliche. Wissensch.,” 1902, iii. s, 159 ff. 

1 What a trumpet-note of joy, courage, and triumph sounds 
through the whole Lukan history, from the first to the last pages! 
Vewilla regis prodeunt ! We listen in vain for this note in the other 
evangelists. They are all burdened with a far heavier load of cares, 
of thoughts, and of doctrines than this Greek enthusiast for Christ, 
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upon St. Mark. In the gospel, however, he has at least 
two other sources (Q=that which St. Luke has in 
common with St. Matthew, P=that originating in 
Jerusalem and related to St. John), the latter of which, 
distorted by many different tendencies, seems to be 
connected with those traditions in the Acts which have 
been referred to St. Philip. There is very much to be 
said in favour of the view that St. Philip and his 
prophetic daughters have contributed the truly ample 
material for both parts of this source. The chief point, 
however, is that the whole, in its main features at least, 
had its origin in Jerusalem (or in Judea), that in St. 
Mark and St. Luke there are to be found only a few 
traditions and legends which sprang up as a secondary 
growth in Gentile-Christian soil,! and that the whole of 
St. Luke’s material was already in existence about the 
year 80 a.v. If we consider the gulf that yawns 
between the latest accounts in St. Luke and the earliest 
in St. Mark we are astounded that such a tremendous 
development should have been accomplished in so short 
a time and exclusively on the soil of Judea and 
Jerusalem. Both in St. Mark and St. Luke it is almost 
always only the history of the primitive community of 
who courageously marches forward, surmounting every difficulty. 
He amply compensates us for his faith in magic, his enormous 
credulity and theological superficiality, by his own peculiar quality of 
confident, happy hopefulness and his genuine Greek delight in telling 
stories. Asa story-teller, “all is grist that comes to his mill.” 

1 But it is, of course, not without significance that the literary 
crystallisation of this material (except that of Q) took place outside 
Palestine (in Rome and Asia). St. Luke refers to the circumstances 


of the Diaspora in his accounts of the disciples of St. John, and 
perhaps in some parables. 


ye ve See 
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Jerusalem or of the communities of Judea which is 
reflected in the tradition these evangelists record. The 
history of Gentile Christianity is scarcely touched upon 
in the gospel and the first half of the Acts, except in so 
far as Gentile communities are expressly mentioned. But 
in what is told us of this subject in the second half of 
the Acts, St. Luke—writing partly as an eye-witness 
and partly from accounts given by eye-witnesses—has 
produced a splendid piece of work, and has given an 
historical account which, though it indeed leaves much 
to be desired, needs nevertheless only a few corrections, 
and excellently supplements the Pauline epistles. What 
a wealth of matter of all kinds is found in peaceful 
juxtaposition in these two books! The subject-matter, 
indeed, is even more varied than the forms of 
expression! From this significant fact we may estimate 
and realise what a multitude of various conceptions 
could be accepted and reconciled with one another in 
one a ndthe same mind. St. Luke writes absolutely with- 
out bias; or, rather, he is biased in one direction only— 
his one object is to prove that our Lord is the Divine 
Saviour, and to show forth His saving ‘power in His 
history and in the working of His Spirit (in the mission 
of the apostles among the Gentiles, in contrast to the 
stubborn Jews). In his gospel he, like St. Mark, al- 
most entirely disregards theology, more particularly the 


1 Hence it is the picture of the primitive Church of Jerusalem 
(or of the Judaic Churches), shining forth in the gospels side by side 
with the portrait of our Lord, which has edified the Gentile Churches 
up to this very day, Inthissense Jewish Christianity still survives : 
bpeis pinta eyerhOnre Tay exkAnoi@y Tod be0d TAY obcap ey TH Iovdala 
év Xpiorg@ “Inood (1 Thess, ii, 14). 
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argument from prophecy; in the Acts(first half) he makes 
copious use of it. This historical work, originating in 
Asia or Achaia, is even less Paulinistic in teaching than 
the gospel of St. Mark. In both these works St. Paul 
lives on in only the most general and universal aspects 
of his teaching; but with him the most general and 
universal was also the greatest and noblest. 

No proof is required to show that Q and “St. 
Matthew” are based exclusively on traditions origi- 
nating in Palestine or Jerusalem; for the horizon 
of “St. Matthew” is bounded by Palestine, and this 
gospel is the work of the Church of Palestine,’ which 
therein shows itself to be free from the yoke of the 
Law and kindly disposed towards the Gentiles. The 
fact that St. Mark also forms the groundwork of 
this gospel is in itself a proof of liberal views in 
regard to the Law, and, moreover, affords strong 
evidence that the second gospel was written by St. 
Mark, a native of Jerusalem ; for how could the Church 
of Palestine have so readily accepted a gospel which 
did not rest upon the authority of a native of Jeru- 
salem? Our position is therefore unassailable when we 
assert that the whole synoptic tradition belongs to 
Palestine and Jerusalem, and has had no connection 
with Gentile Christian circles except in the redaction 
of St. Luke. The limits of the play of Hellenic in- 


1 Most probably the work is to be assigned to the Hellenistic por- 
tion of the primitivecommunity of Jerusalem—to those circles, indeed, 
which had developed, both within and side by side with the primitive 
community, out of those Jews of the dispersion, described in Acts vi., 
who lived at Jerusalem (e.g,, Stephen). 
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fluence in the gospels, in so far as that influence 
had not already infected the very blood of Judaism, 
are thus sharply defined. 

It is a recognised fact that the gospel of St. Mat- 
thew speedily forced the two other gospels into the 
background in the Gentile Churches, If they had not 
been canonised, certainly St. Mark and probably St. 
Luke would have succumbed. What is the fault in 
St. Luke and St. Mark ? and wherein lies the strength 
of St. Matthew? The gospel of St. Matthew was 
written as an apology. against the objections and 
calumnies of the Jews, which were soon also adopted by 
the Gentiles. This evangelist alone has a distinct interest 
in our Lord’s teaching as such; he mstructs, he proves, 
and all the while he keeps the Church well in the fore- 
grownd.* Already in the period which immediately 
followed the composition of this gospel these charac- 
teristics were found to outweigh all other advantages. 
Here, indeed, as we draw our investigation to a con- 
clusion, we are brought face to face with a paradox. 
The gospel which in contents and bias is farthest 
removed from. the Hellenic spirit—the gospel which 
is throughout occupied with sharp and detailed con 
troversy with the unbelieving Jews of Palestine— 
was soon seized upon by Greeks themselves as the 


1 For example, it at once follows that the legend of the Virgin 
birth, first vouched for by St. Matthew, arose on Jewish Christian 
soil, more particularly among the Christians of Jerusalem. 

2 Wellhausen rightly lays special stress on this point. Note how 
St. Matthew restricts or deletes all novelistic traits, while he intro- 
duces an element of ceremonious solemnity into the style of his 
narrative. 
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gospel most to their mind,’ because it answered the 
requirements of apologetics and of the controversy 
with Judaism—in short, because of its theological and 
doctrinal character and its solemn, ceremonious style. 
Hence it followed that this gospel replaced Paulinism 
in the Gentile Church—that is, in so far as this Church 
went beyond universalism in the direction of distinctly 
Pauline doctrine, she interpreted St. Paul in accord- 
ance with St. Matthew. And yet this result is not so 
wonderful after all. Of course, if we grant the truth 
of the old theory that Paulinism is equivalent to Gentile 
Christianity, then it is all most perplexing. But as 
soon as we realise what Paulinism really was—namely, 
the universalistic doctrine and dialectic of a Jewish 
Christian—it becomes easily comprehensible that 
Paulinism should have been replaced by St. Matthew, 
the gospel which both in positive and negative 
qualities, both in aim and in method, is much more 
nearly akin to it than are St. Mark and St. Luke 


1 Next to St. John, which in this respect is most like St. Matthew— 
jn fact, is St. Matthew glorified. ‘St. John” also is a Jew, and, 
indeed, like ‘‘ St. Matthew,”’ a Jew of Palestine, but he also pays regard 
to the circumstances of the Diaspora in which he lived. If we have 
called St. John a glorified St. Matthew, because his aim also is 
didactic and apologetic, we may with equal justice call him a glori- 
fied St. Mark and St. Luke, for he shares in the aims which domi- 
nate both these evangelists. By means of the historic narrative he 
strives, like St. Mark, to show that Jesus is the Son of God, and, like 
St. Luke, to prove that He is the Saviour of the world, in opposition 
to the unbelieving Jews and the disciples of St. John the Baptist. 
Thus the leading ideas of the synoptists are found in combination 
in St. John. This cannot be accidental, From this conclusion 
light is thrown upon onze of the great problems which this book 
presents, 
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(in the gospel). St. Paul was overshadowed by St. 
Matthew because of the Pauline dialectic, which 
very soon proved to be perilous, furthermore because 
with St. Paul the fulfilment of the Old Testament 
seemed to be overshadowed by his doctrine of the 
abrogation of the Law, and lastly because of the diffi- 
culty of reconciling the doctrine of the Freedom of the 
Will with his theology. And so the gospel which in 
every characteristic trait bears witness to its origin 
from Jerusalem, and which is absorbed in the con- 
troversy between the Jews and Jewish Christians, has 
become the chief gospel of the Gentile Church. How- 
ever, in regard to their subject-matter, all the gospels, 
that of St. Luke just as much as the others, are only 
varieties of the same species, because they are all of them 
built up upon traditions and legends which have one 
and the same native home, and are separated from one 
another in time by only a few decades of years. Two 
of the authors stand out in the light of history— 
St. Mark and St. Luke, the companions of St. Paul. 
It is not to be wondered at that we do not know the 
real name of the third writer; for the gospel of St. 
Matthew is not in the least a book which reflects 
the views of one man or of a small circle.. It was 
compiled for the use of the Church, and has been edited 
probably several times.t It may be called the first 
liturgical book of the Christian Church, in the first 
place of the Church of Palestine, in so far as the latter, 


1 In its original form it was older than St. Luke ; in its present 
form it is probably the latest of the synoptic gospels. A whole 
series of passages are palpably later additions. 
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having outgrown its initial stage of legal Judaic Chris- 
tianity, was no longer a Jewish sect, and thus was also 
able to contribute something of its own to the Gentile 
Church. This Gentile Church, indeed, so soon as it 


1 This sketch of the peculiar character and of the circumstances of 
the origin of the synoptic gospels receives weighty confirmation if 
we institute a linguistic comparison of these works with the LXX. 
and at the same time note the unclassical words which occur in 
them (by unclassical words I mean those for which we have no evidence 
of occurrence previous to the time of the gospels; this is, of course, 
an unsafe criterion, especially as we now have the papyri). The 
best books of reference on this point are Moulton and Geden’s 
“ Concordance” and Hawkins, loc cit. pp. 162-71. These show us 
that in point of language St. Luke stands by far the nearest of 
all to the LXX., and has relatively the fewest unclassical words (of the 
319 words which are peculiar to him in the New Testament—here we 
omit the Acts—239 are found in the LXX., i.e. three-quarters, and 
only 40 of the 319 words, thus one-eighth part, are unclassical). 
St. Matthew stands in the mean position—nearer, that is, to St. Luke 
(of the 112 words which are peculiar to him in the New Testament 
76 are found in the LXX., i.e. less than two-thirds, and 18 of the 112 
words, thus about one-seventh, are unclassical). St. Mark is furthest 
removed from the LXX. (of the 71 words which are peculiar to him 
in the New Testament only 40 are found in the LXX., ze. little more 
than half, and 20 of the 71 words, thus more than a quarter, are un- 
classical). The relationship of St. Mark to the LXX. becomes yet 
more distant if we take into consideration the words not occurring 
in the LXX., which are common to him and St. Matthew, to him and 
St. Luke, and to all three, for they must all be set down to his account, 
This result is also confirmed in matter of detail. For instance, the 
plural odpavot is not frequent in the LX X. (for twelve places with otpards 
there is one with odpavoi), Accordingly the plural is also infrequent 
in St. Luke (for nine places with odpavds there is one with otdparol). 
But in St. Mark, for two passages with otpayds we already find one 
with odpavol, and in St. Matthew—he is accordingly here the most 
distant from the LX X.—the proportion is just the reverse. What is 
the explanation of these facts? They coincide with our results 
which are essentially the same as those of Wellhausen. There lies 
behind St. Mark not the Greek of the LX X., but Aramaic, which has 
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became a teaching Church—and that soon came to 
pass—preferred St. Matthew, and let St. Luke fall into 
the background. Yet the influence of this gospel of 
the Saviour of Sinners still continued to work, and still 
carried on its own special mission in the Christian 
community, while in the portrait of St. Paul drawn in 
the Acts, far more than in his own epistles, the great 
apostle still lives in the Catholic Church. 


been translated into a rude Greek of its own. The author was thus 
not a Jewish Christian of the Diaspora, who lived in the atmosphere 
of the Greek Bible, even though he was acquainted with it, but a Jew 
of Palestine (this coincides with what we know of the person of 
St. Mark). In contrast with him, the author of the third gospel— 
subtracting all that he has borrowed from St, Mark—lives in the 
atmosphere of the LXX. ; he is accordingly by descent a Jew of the 
Diaspora or a Gentile by birth. The latter alternative suits St. Luke, 
The intermediate position occupied by St. Matthew (except in the 
case of ovpavol)—here also we subtract what is borrowed from 
St. Mark—is explained excellently on the supposition that he was a 
Jew of the Diaspora living in Jerusalem or Palestine. 
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THE AUTHOR OF THE THIRD GOSPEL AND THE ACTS 
OF THE APOSTLES A PHYSICIAN 1 


Sr. Luxe, according to St. Paul, was a physician. 
When a physician writes an historical work it does not 
necessarily follow that his profession shows itself in his 
writing; yet it is only natural for one to look for 
traces of the author’s medical profession in such a work. 
These traces may be of different kinds: (1) The whole 
character of the narrative may be determined by points 
of view, aims, and ideals which are more or less 
medical (disease and its treatment); (2) marked pre- 
ference may be shown for stories concerning the healing 
of diseases, which stories may be given in great number 
and detail; (3) the language may be coloured by the 
language of physicians (medical technical terms, meta- 
phors of medical character, &c.). All these three 
groups of characteristic signs are found, as we shall see, 
in the historical work which bears the name of St. Luke. 


1 The quotations from the Greek medical authors are taken from 
Hobart’s “ The Medical Language of St. Luke,” 1882. He has proved 
only too much. A good summary, after Hobart, is given by Zahn, 
“ Winl, i. d. N. T.” ii. ss. 435 ff 
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Here, however, it may be objected that the subject- 
matter itself is responsible for these traits, so that their 
evidence is not decisive for the medical calling of the 
author. Jesus appeared as a, great physician and 
healer. All the evangelists say this of Him ; hence it is 
not surprising that one of them has set this phase of 
His ministry in the foreground, and has regarded it as 
the most important. Our evangelist need not, there- 
fore, have been a physician, especially if he were a Greek, 
seeing that in those days Greeks with religious interests 
were disposed to regard religion mainly under the 
category of Healing and Salvation. This is true; yet 
such a combination of characteristic signs will compel 
us to believe that the author was a physician if (4) the 
description of the particular cases of disease shows dis- 
tinct traces of medical diagnosis and scientific know- 
ledge ; (5) if the language, even where questions of 
medicine or of healing are not touched upon, is coloured 
by medical phraseology; and (6) if in those passages 
where the author speaks as an eye-witness medical 
traits are especially and prominently apparent. These 
three kinds of tokens are also found in the historical 
work of our author. It is accordingly proved that it 
proceeds from the pen of a physician. 


Tue EvipENce. 


(1) I begin with the last point (traces of medical 
knowledge in the “ we” sections). It has been already 
shown in the text (p. 15) that the terms of the dia- 
gnosis in xxviii, 8, wupetois Kai Sucevtepip ocuveyopevos 
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(attacks of gastric fever), are medically exact and can be 
vouched for from medical literature ; moreover, that it 
_may be concluded with great probability from xxviii. 
9 f. that the author himself practised in Malta as 
a physician. But this is not the only passagé of the 
‘“* we” sections which comes under consideration. It is 
immediately preceded by the narrative concerning St. 
Paul and the serpent. Here we read of the serpent— 
which is also termed @npiov, and of which it is said that 
it came forth a6 tis Oépuns—as follows: xabfev tiv 
xetpa avtov, and then: of dé mpoceddxwy avtTov médrewv 
twipmpacba i) katarimrew dpve vexpdr, and, lastly: émt 
Tor S€ ad’Tav tpocdokavTwyv Kal OewpovvTav pndév 
aTonov eis avtov ywvopevov. ‘The commentators almost 
universally translate xaOjyev? by “ seized,”* most of 
them imagining that the idea “ bite” must be under- 
stood ; but Hobart has shown (pp. 288 f.) that xaOdamrew 
was a technical term with physicians, and that Dios- 
corides uses the word of poisonous matter which invades 
the body. Vide “ Animal. Ven. Proem.” : 80’ dAns POopo- 
mowd KabatTrTomévns TOV CoudTaY pdovev aTd MépEos 
cuvrinrew, cf. Galen, “ Medicus,” 13 (xiv. 754): oddé 
oUTws ypnoTéoyv Tols TpoxicxKors [certain pills]* od yap 
pOdvovew ént ta memovOdra ékixveicbar* Tov yap 
vytetvav KaSatTdouevoe OrCOpoy EpydlovTat, avwre- 
pixois 5€ hapyaxows yphoOa. Hence the serpent really 
bit the Apostle and the poison entered into his hand. 
Thus the passage only receives its right interpretation 
when brought into connection with the ordinary 
1 It occurs in the New Testament only in the Lukan writings. 
2 Blass rightly renders it momordit, 
M 


A 
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medical language of the times. Further, the fact that 
the viper (€yvdva) is called @nplov is not without sig- 
nificance ; for this is just the medical term that is used 
for the reptile, and the antidote made from the flesh of 
a viper is accordingly called @npvaxy. ‘The same sort 
of remedy is signified in the passages, Aret., ‘* Cur, 
Diuturn. Morb.,” 188: 71d 5a tav Onpiwy [vipers] 
dappaxoy, 144: Sia tov Onpiwv, 146: » Sia Trav 
éyidvev, Aret., “Cur. Morb. Diuturn.,” 147: 7d dia 
Tav Onpiwv, tav éxidv@v. Hobart further remarks 
(loc. cit. p. 51) that “ Dioscorides uses @npiddnxtos to 
signify ‘bitten by a serpent.’” ‘ Mat. Med.,” iv. 24: 
Onptodjxtas BonOeiv pariota Sé éytodjxtois, Galen, 
“ Natural. Facul.,” i. 14 (ii. 53): doa rods tods Tov Onpiwy 
dvédke—tav tors los Edkdvrav, TA pev TOD TIS 
éxlSvns, Galen, “ Meth. Med.,” xiv. 12 (x. 986): 7d Te 
dia tav éxyidvav Grep dvouafover Onpiaxiy avridoror, 
likewise in several other passages (6a ti 0 ’Avdpduayos 
Tip &yidvav wadXov 1) ddrAov Tia Opw TH Onpraxh érréwrEe, 
—bia Td exe adtiy Ths capKds Tov éybyay @vopacay 
avtnv Onpiaxyjv). Nor is it without significance that 
the heat is described as @épun; for this word, rare, 
I believe, in ordinary use, and only found here in 
the New Testament, is among physicians the general 
term used for Qepudrns, as Hobart (p. 287) shows by 
very numerous examples. When we proceed to read 
that the natives expected that St. Paul would have 
swollen or would have fallen down dead suddenly, here 
again the two possible results of snake-bite are 
described with extraordinary precision. If this were a 
layman’s narrative, the latter result, the only one 
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required to give a realistic effect, would alone have been 
mentioned. But the terminology also is medical ; for 
miwmpacGar (here only in the New Testament) is the 
technical term for “to swell,” and xatarimtew (kata- 
m™Twats)—here only in the New Testament—can also be 
vouched for from medical language (Hobart, pp. 50 f.). 
Finally, udev arorrov must also be noted—a phrase used 
by St. Luke alone among the evangelists. It is used by 
physicians not only to describe something unusual, but 
also to describe something fatal. ‘Thus Galen says in 
“ Antid.,” ii. 15 (xiv. 195), that those who drink a certain 
antidote after having been bitten by a mad dog eis 
ovdév dtoTrov éumecouvtat padios, cf. a similar instance, 
ii. 5 (xiv. 134): pndév &rorov, wndé SndrAnTHpLov cuvKata- 
memTwKwS (both passages, of course, according to 
Damocrates); but see also Hippocr., “ Aph.,” 1251: 
oxéaot év Toto w TupeToioww 1 ev Thaw a\Anow appwotingr 
kata Tpoalpeow Saxptvovaw ovdéev atotrov* dKdaot 8é p1) 
Kata Tpoaipecw atorw@tepov, Galen, “Comm.,” ii. 50, 
“Progn.,” (xviii. B. 185): év 5é 7g waxp@ ypdve Toda 
Mev Kal TOV GAXwv atérev ciwbe cuuTimrey, boa Te Sid 
Tov Kduvovta Kal Ttods bmrnpeTobvtTas av’t@. Hobart 
quotes numerous other passages. There is accordingly 
no doubt that the whole section xxviii. 3-6 is tinged 
with medical colouring ; and seeing that in verses ‘7-10 
both subject-matter and phraseology are medical, there- 
fore the whole story of the abode of the narrator in 
Malta is displayed in a medical light. 

Elsewhere the “we” sections afford little opportunity 
for the appearance of medical traits; nevertheless the 
following instances are worthy of note. The whole 


= 
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work, as is well known, is much concerned with persons 
possessed by evil spirits (vide infra), but only one story 


of an exorcism is narrated by the author as an eye- 


witness (in the “we” section xvi. 16 ff.). Here he is 
not simply satisfied with speaking of the patient as one 
“ possessed,” but he particularly characterises her as 
éyovoay mvedya TUOwva. This uncommon word, which 
accurately describes the case, only occurs here in the 
New Testament. Further, it is to be noticed that in 
the story given in the second “ we” section of the 
raising of Eutychus the sleepy condition of the young 
man is twice described in xx. 9 by the same verb: 
Katapepduevos trvy Babet and xatevexOeis aro Tov 
tmvov. Hobart has (pp. 48 ff.) pointed out that this 
word, peculiar to St. Luke in the New Testament, is so 


usual in medical phraseology (and only in it) for “ fall- 


ing asleep” that the word “ sleep ” is often omitted, and 
that Galen speaks of two kinds of xatagopa (“ De 
Comate Secund.,” Hippocr., 2[ vii. 652]: 2) yeyv@okovtes 
dt Sv0 eioly ciOn Katadopds, as of Te SoKiuwTator TOV 
iatpa@v yeypddace Kal avTa Ta yryvoueva papTupé). 
Passow also only gives medical authorities for xata- 
gépecOar and xatadopa in the sense of sleep; cf. the 
multitude of instances quoted by Hobart (from Hippo- 
crates to Galen), some of which closely coincide with 
the passage we are considering.’ Lastly, in the descrip- 
tion of the voyage, which has nothing to do with medical 
affairs per se, we find two remarkable passages. In the 


1 Hobart also makes an attempt to prove by examples that 
mapatelvew, méxpt wecovurtiov, brvos Babs, and &xpi avyijs are specific 
medical phrases ; but I pass this by. 
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first place, there is the occurrence of the word émipédeia 
(xxvii. 3—only here in the New Testament), and this 
reminds us of émimedeioOae in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan (St. Luke x. 34, 35; only here in the gospels 
and the Acts). In both cases medical care for the sick 
is being spoken of, and for this, as Hobart shows (pp. 29, 
269 f.), the words are technical terms; also émryedws 
(occurring only once in the New Testament—namely, in 
St. Luke xv, 8) is much used by physicians. Secondly, 
there is the strange expression occurring in xxvii. 17: 
“ BonBeiais expavto tbrofwvyiytes TO Trotov.” The 
word drofevvuvar is never used of the undergirding of 
ships; but the phrase BonOeias éypavro (“they used 
helps”) is also remarkable. Hobart (pp. 273 f.) now 
makes it probable that we have here a metaphor taken 
from medical phraseology. ‘Yarofwvvyms is a word in 
constant use by medical writers for “ undergirding,” as 
is shown by very numerous examples. So7@eva, however 
(a word that does not occur elsewhere in the gospels and 
the Acts), is a current medical term which is applied to 
all conceivable objects (ligaments, muscles, peritoneum, 
pancreas).” 

1 Polybius, it is true, in xxvii. 3, 3, uses dro(wvvivat of ships, 
but in another sense. 

2 Hobart also refers to the medical use of the words wapaweiv, 
euBiBdCew, dvebOeros (4OeTos), xemderOu, sddros, &c., found in this 
chapter. These instances, however, have not much weight. There 
is perhaps more to be said for dorrfa and &orros, which are wanting 
in the LXX., and only found here (xxvii. 21,33) in the New Testa- 
ment, but, as may be well imagined, are of constant occurrence in 
medical language. Galen, in fact, writes (“* Ven. Sect.,” 9 xi. 242) 


“Bovros dieréAecer,” exactly like the ‘&ovro: diareAcire of Acts 
xxvii. 33. 
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(2) I now proceed to deal with those stories of 
miraculous cures which the author of the third gospel 
has taken from St. Mark, and to investigate the manner 
in which he has reproduced them. 

(a) In the story of the demoniac in the synagogue 
at Capernaum (St. Luke iv. 35=St. Mark i. 26) 
“ omapdéav”™ is replaced by “ptyrav” and the phrase 
* undev BAavav aitév” is added. 

(6) In the story of the cure of St. Peter’s wife’s 
mother (St. Luke iv. 388=St. Mark i. 30) “uv cuve- 
xouévn TupeT@ ueydrw” is put for “Karéxecto 
mupéooovoea,” and “ kai ériotas émdve avTis émetipnoev 
Tp TupeT@” for “mpocedav Hyepev avtnv Kpaticas 
THS YELpos.” 

(c) In the story of the healing of the leper (St. Luke 
v. 12=St. Mark i. 40) the afflicted one is described, not 
as Aempos, but as “ wAnons NEmTpas.” 

(d) The paralytic is called zrapadedvpévos instead of 
maparutixos (St. Mark ii. 3=St. Luke v. 18). 

(e) In the story of the healing of the man with a 
withered hand (St. Luke vi.6=St. Mark iii. 1) St. Luke 
adds that it was his right hand. 

(f) In the story of the demoniac at Gadara 
(St. Luke viii. 27=St. Mark v. 2) it is added concern- 
ing the “possessed” that ypovm tkav@ ove éveddcato 
(marvov. 

(g) In the story of the woman with the issue of 
blood we read (St. Luke viii. 43=St. Mark v. 26): 
[tatpots mpocavadwcaca Grov tov Biov"| ovK« ioxvoev 

1 These five words are very probably a later interpolation, for they 
are wanting in some authorities (D., for instance). 
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_ dtr’ ov@evos OcparrevOjva, while in St. Mark we read: 
ToAAa Tabovca bd TOANMY iaTpav Kai SaTravncaca 
Ta Tap avths tavta, kai pndev w@pedrnOcioa, adda 
MaAXov cig Td xeipoy éXModca. Moreover, St. Luke 
(viii. 44) writes: éorn 1% plots Tod aiparos avThs, while 
we read in St. Mark (v. 29): é&npdav@n 1%) mnyh Tov 
aipatos avtis, kal éyyvw TO coparte Ste iatat ato THs 
paotuyos. 

(h) In the story of the raising of Jairus’s daughter 
(St. Luke viii. 55 = St. Mark v. 42) the words of 
St. Mark, xai evOds avéotn Td Kopdo.ov Kai TepteTaTet, 
are replaced by xal éréctpe ev TO Tredua adtis, Kal 
avéotn Twapayphua, and elev So0jvar avtH payeiv is 
transposed so as to come before the words telling of 
the wonder of the parents. 

(t) In the story of the cure of the epileptic boy 
(St. Luke ix. 38 ff.=St. Mark ix. 17 ff.) St. Luke has 
interpolated into the address of the father the words, 
émiBreyrar emt tov viov pov, Ste povoyerrs pov éotiv, 
and in the description of the patient he adds: é£aidvns 
xpates [scil. the evil spirit] . . . Kai woyis aroyxwpet am’ 
avtov cuvtpiBov auton. 

(k) In the story of Malchus (St. Luke xxii. 50, 51= 
St. Mark xiv. 17) St. Luke says it was the right ear, 
and then further interpolates the words, droxpiOels dé 
0 “Inaods eirrev’ ete Ews TovTOU' Kal arpapevos TOD wTioU 
iacato avrov.* 

1 D.reads : nat éxrelvas Thy xeipa Haro abrod cal dwexaterrdOn 7d ods 
aitod. Wellhausen seems to prefer this reading, but it is especially 


characteristic of that crafty and wanton treatment of the text so 
frequent in D. It is quite clearly fashioned according to vi. 10, 
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Only a very small portion of these additions can be 
explained from the well-known anxiety of St. Luke to 
improve the language of the Markan text; the great 
majority of them plainly reveal the pen of a man who 
was either a physician himself or at least had a special 
interest in medicine. As regards (a), pimrew is not 
only a verbal improvement, but it is also the technical 
term for the epileptic phenomenon in question, and 
the addition that the exorcised spirit did the man no 
harm both shows the interest of a physician and is also 
expressed in technical medical phraseology: ampednae 
bev ixavas, Brave 8’ ovdév (this phrase, or something 
similar, is of very frequent occurrence in medical 
writers).2 In regard to (6), the medical writers 
distinguish between “slight” and “great” fevers ; 
therefore the epithet “great” in St. Luke is by no 
means insignificant. Moreover, while St. Mark contents 
himself with reporting that our Lord raised up the 
patient, taking her by the hand, St. Luke gives the 
method of healing that was employed: “ He stood over 
her and rebuked the fever.” He has therefore an 
interest in methods of healing. In regard to (ce), 


where the é«relvew thy xeipa has its appropriate place, while here it 
is quite superfluous. 

1 One can easily convince oneself by comparison that St. Luke 
and St. Matthew are here diametrically opposed to one another in 
their attitude towards the Markan text ; for St. Matthew has deleted 
from the text of St. Mark all medical traits which are not absolutely 
necessary. 

2 See Hobart’s quotations, pp. 2 f. 

3 Galen, “ Different. Febr.,” i. 1 (vii. 275) : «al odvnOes H8n Tois iarpots 
dvoud lew ev Toit Th yéver Tis Siaopas Toy wéyay Te Kal uiKpy mupeTdv. 
Also cvvéxeoOa is a technical term, 
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“ardnpns Aérpas” is probably a by no means insig- 
nificant variant for Xempés, for the more serious stages 
of diseases are distinguished in medical language by 
the word “)jpns”; vide Hippocr., “De Arte,” 5: 
mAnpess THS vooov.' In regard to (d), tapadeAvpévos is 
linguistically an improvement, but it is also the techni- 
cal word of the physicians who do not use trapadutuxds. 
In regard to (e) and (k), the addition in both these 
cases that it was the right hand and the right 
ear respectively is a token of an exactness which is 
specially intelligible in a physician. In regard to 
(f), the additional notice that the demoniac had for 
a long time refused to wear clothes answers to the 
precise diagnosis of a distinct form of mania, which 
was recognised by the ancients just as it is still 
recognised by us; cf. the statement of the physician 
Areteus about the year 160 a.p. (“Sign. Morb. 
Diut.,” 37): epi wavins’ éo8’ dre éoOFrds te éppykaro.* 
In regard to (g), here the medical feeling of the 
author is especially obvious: he simply erases St. 
Mark's somewhat malicious remark about physicians? — 
how intelligible if he himself were a physician, and how 
unintelligible if he belonged to the general public! 
The layman’s phraseology of St. Mark, é&pdav0n 


1 Hobart, pp. 5 f., quotes other passages. 

2 Hobart, pp. 13 f. 

3 It is also wanting in St. Matthew. . But this means nothing, for 
that gospel here and in the other parallel sections has omitted all 
“unnecessary '’ detail. Zahn (‘‘ Hinl.,” ii. s. 437) speaks of this inter- 
pretation of St. Luke’s action here as an unworthy insinuation ; but 
his own explanation is forced, and does not take into consideration 
the main point at issue, 
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my) Tod aiwaros, is replaced by the technical expres- 
sion, éoT ) pvats Tod aiwaros (cf. Hippocr., ** Preedic.,” 
80: ofow é& apyiis aiwoppayiat AdBpat, piyos tatnat piow, 
Hippocr., “Morb. Sacr.,” 306: torn. 76 alwa, Hippocr., 
“ Morb. Mul.,” 639 : évevdav 5€ 1d peda oth, Dioscor., 
“Mat. Med.,”i. 182: torneo kal povv yuvaiketov trpooTti- 
Oéuevor, tb. 148: tornot dé Kai aipoppoidas, and other 
passages quoted by Hobart, pp. 14 ff), and he has 
discreetly suppressed the somewhat indelicate words 
which St. Mark has added. In regard to (h), in the 
story of the raising of Jairus’s daughter St. Luke 
keeps the word dvéorn, but he has omitted the word 
mepieTratet, which immediately follows, as offending 
against the natural order of things. The physician at 
once thinks that the maiden restored to life must have 
something to eat immediately, while St. Mark first tells 
us that our Lord forbade the bystanders to spread 
abroad the miracle, and only then proceeded to com- 
mand that something should be given her to eat; so 
that this detail almost loses its significance in St. Mark. 
Again, in Acts ix. 18 St. Luke gives expression to the 
fact that with convalescents the first thing to be thought 
of is to bring them nourishment. Here, in his account 
of the healing of Saul, he writes: advaords éBarrtic@n 
Kat AaBav tpodyv évioyvoev. Would a layman have 
made such an observation ? It is possible, too, that ro 
mvedua in TO Tvedua avThs éréotpewev is to be under- 
stood as signifying 4 mvoy; yet this is not certain. 
In regard to (é), here the second and third interpola- 
tions elucidate the description of the disease by telling 
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of symptoms that are characteristic of epilepsy.1 Also, 
the word émiPdérrew in the first interpolation is. not 
without significance ;* for Hobart teaches us® that 
this verb is used technically for a physician’s examina- 
tion of his patient. “A de? tov iatpov émiBrérrew, says 
Galen, and émiBrérrew 8é ypfvas kal eis TA voonpata Kal 
Thy Svvauiv Tod Kauvovtos, &c. In regard to (k), all 
four evangelists record the cutting off of the ear, but 
St. Luke alone allows it to be healed again by our 
Lord ; thus he alone was scandalised by the fact that 
the poor fellow had lost his ear. As he before defended 
the credit of the medical profession in general—see 
under (g)—so now he stands forth in championship of 
our Lord the Physician. It would have been inexcusable 
if He had not exerted His miraculous powers of healing 
on this occasion.* 

It follows from these remarks that very nearly all of 
the alterations and additions which the third evangelist 
has made in the Markan text are most simply and 
surely explained from the professional interest of a 
physician. Indeed, I cannot see that any other explana- 
tion is even possible. We may also add that the third 
evangelist avoids popular medical expressions—vide 


1 Vide the examples given by Hobart, pp. 17 f. 

2 The “only” son is an addition which is characteristic of the 
somewhat sentimental pathos of the author. 

3 Pp. 18 f. 

4 This is a flagrant instance of the way in which a story of a 
miracle has arisen, and of what we may expect from St. Luke. He 
certainly is not following a separate source here ; but because he 
thinks it ought to have been so, he makes it happen so. 
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supra, p. 185 f., under (g’). Here note that he does not 
use Bacavos as does St. Matthew of diseases, but only 
in a parable (chap. xvi.) of the pains of Hell. Also, 
Bacavifec@ar occurs with him only once (viii. 28); 
pandaxia is altogether wanting. 

(3) St. Luke in the gospel narrates three other 
miracles of healing peculiar to himself (the widow’s 
son at Nain, the woman with a spirit of infirmity, 
and the man with the dropsy), and, moreover, two 
pertinent parables (the Good Samaritan and Dives 
and Lazarus), while in the Acts—excluding the “we” 
sections—he narrates the cure of the lame man at 
the Beautiful Gate, of Afneas, of Tabitha, of Saul’s 
blindness, of the lame man in Lystra, and the story of 
Elymas. ‘There are also pertinent notices in the story 
of Ananias and Sapphira and the vision of St. Peter. 
Everywhere in the stories (which are, moreover, remark- 
able for their fulness of detail) traits appear which 
declare the interest or the sharp eye or the language of 
the physician. 

The stories of the raising of the young man at 
Nain and of Tabitha (St. Luke vii. 15, Acts ix, 40) 
agree in describing the first movement after the 
restoration to life by the word “dvexd@icev.” This 
word! in the intransitive sense seems to be met with 
only in medical writers,? who use it to signify “ to sit up 
again in bed”—see, for example, Hippocr., “ Preenot.,” 
37: dvaxabifew BovrccOat tov vooéovTa THs vogou 
akpalovons. 

1 Only here in the New Testament. 
2 See the instances given in Hobart, pp. 11 f. 
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In the story of the woman with the spirit of infirmity 
(St. Luke xiii. 11-13) we are at once struck by the 
exact description of the disease and the cure—an 
exactness which is not required in order to bring out 
the point of the narrative (healing on the Sabbath 
day): iv ovvevrrovea Kai ph Suvapévn avaxiiar eis 
TO Tavtenés.! Also arrodvec@Oar and avopOodcGa: sound 
quite professional—see the parallels given by Hobart 
(pp. 20 ff.). Both dvaxvrrew and azrodvevy (used here 
only in the New Testament of a disease) are corre- 
sponding termini technici, and avopOodv likewise is the 
usual medical word for the restoring of the members or 
parts of the body to their natural position. Notice also 
how the loosening of the curvature is first described, and 
then the standing upright. What sort of person is 
interested in such exactness ? 

An “ddpamrixds” (St. Luke xiv. 2) is not again 
met with in the New Testament, though the word is of 
frequent occurrence (and just as here, the adjective for 
the substantive) in Hippocrates, Dioscorides, and Galen.” 
The diseases dropsy, “great” fever, acute leprosy, 
dysentery with feverish symptoms, and the hysterical 
disease of the woman with a spirit of divination at 
Philippi are found in St. Luke alone of the writers of 
the New Testament. 

The parable of the Good Samaritan (St. Luke x, 
30 ff.) sounds like a typical medical instance to enforce 
the lesson never to deny help to the helpless. Hobart 


1 Of. the parallels in the description of Eutychus asleep (vide 
supra, p. 180): Katapepduevos, katavexOels. 
2 See Hobart, p. 24. 
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(p. 27) quotes a very remarkable parallel from Galen, 
in which, indeed, the word “ ui0avys ” (St. Luke x. 30, 
and here only in the New Testament) is also found. 
“De Morb. Different.,” 5: (vi. 850): ofa trois od0vTo0- 
pyoacty év Kpver KapTepy yiyvetat’ Tool yap TOUT@Y 
oi wev ev avtais Tats Odois amé0avor, ot Sé eis TWavdo- 
xeiov, mplv  oixkadde tapayevécOar POdoartes 
HulOvarés TE Kal KaTteluypmévoe gaivovtat.* 
Medical expressions occur constantly in this story ; and 
yet it cannot have been written by a physician if Well- 
hausen is right in saying: “Into a wound one pours 
oil, but not oil and wine. In the instance given by 
Land (‘ Anecd. Syr.,’ 2, 46, 24) ‘oil and wine’ is most 
probably quoted from this passage.” But he is mis- 
taken; the physicians of antiquity used oil and wine 
not only internally, but also for external application 
(Hobart, pp. 28 f.) ; vide Hippocr., ** Morb. Mul.,” 656: 
qv 8é ai pitpas eEicxwor, Tepwitpas adtas dati yALEepo 
kai areas éXaiw Kal olv@, and other passages. 

In the parable of Dives and Lazarus (xvi. 21-26) 
the following words occur which are wanting elsewhere 
in the gospels: &kos, édxodaOat, catapvyeww, ddvvac bat, 
and ydowa (éorypixtar). The first two words are 
technically used for sores. Likewise the relatively rare 
words dduvaécOar and catayvyew are used technically 
in the medical writers from Hippocrates onwards,” and 

1 One might almost imagine that Galen had read St. Luke. This 
is not impossible, for he had to do with Christians, Another passage, 
but not so much alike, occurs also in Galen, “ De Rigore,’’ 5 (vii. 602) : 
@s Soo ye Xemavos d5oiropodrtes, cira év kpver Kaprepg@ KaTarnpoertes, 


Hudvarés Te Kat Tpomddeis olkade mapeyévorto, 
2 See Hobart, pp. 32 f. 
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we may perhaps say the same thing of ydowa and 
ornpifev.' The physician thinks of the absence of 
medical help: the dogs licked his sores. Of course, 
these things do not necessarily imply that the author 
was a physician; but we have the same writer here as 
he who relates the story of the Good Samaritan. 

In the story of the lame man (Acts iii. 7 f.) the 
exactness of detail is remarkable: #yeper avror, 
mapayphua Sé éotepedOnoay oi Races avtod Kal Ta 
ogvopd, kal éEaddopevos éorn Kal meprerate. Could 
one give a fuller and yet more concise description of a 
process of healing? What kind of man is interested in 
the stages of such a process? That which the physician 
observes during the months of the ordinary gradual 
cure of a lame man is here compressed into a moment. 
Now notice also how we are reminded that the man 
was yrds éx Kothias yntpds (ili. 2), and érap Hv mrevovev 
Teccapdkovta (iv. 22)—an age at which such cures no 
longer occur. ¢vdpor is avery rare word (e.g., Passow 
does not give it); it is the term. tech. for the con- 
dyles of the leg-bones—vide Galen, “‘ Medicus,” 10 (xiv. 
708): ta 5& wépata Tay THs KYjuns doTaV eis TE TO 
évdov pépos Kal eis TO Ew eEéyovta, opvdpa tpocayo- 
peverar Ta Sé amd TaY odvdpav Kuplws Tddes éyovTaL. 

In the story of Afneas (Acts ix. 33) we are again 
struck by the exactness with which the time of the 
duration of the disease is marked (eight years),? and 


1 See Hobart, pp. 33 f. 

2 St. Mark and St, Matthew mention the length of an illness only 
in the case of the woman with an issue, but St. Luke not only here, 
but in two other instances, mentions that the illness was congenital 
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one is also reminded how many different expressions the 
author of this great historical work has for “a sick- 
bed”; there are four of them: «xpdadSSatov, xrjivn, 
krwidiov, Kuvdpiov. The last two words are peculiar 
to him in the New Testament. Can we not again see 
the physician ? 

The word davexadioev in the story of Tabitha has 
been already dealt with. The scene wherein St. Peter 
sets himself to perform the miracle is strikingly 
realistic: émiotpéyas mpos TO adua cinev’ TaBibd 
avaoTnht, aua=a corpse. 

In the story of the cure of Saul’s blindness (Acts ix. 
17 ff.) we read : azrérrecay adtod amd Tay db0apav os 
Nemides. Here Hobart (p. 39) remarks : “ ’Aworimrevw * 
is used of the falling off of scales from the cuticle and 
particles from diseased parts of the body or bones, &c., 
and in one instance, by Hippocrates, of the scab, 
caused by burning in a medical operation, from the 
eyelid; and Aezis* is the medical term for the particles 
or scaly substance thrown off from the body; it and 
arorimtew are met with in conjunction”; vide Hippocr., 
“De Videndi Acie,” 689: 7d Bréhapov émixaioar 1 
T@ avOe OnT@ NeTT@ TpooTeirAaL, Stay Se arrotrécy 1 
éoydpa, intpevew ta Nourd. Galen, “ Comm.,” ii. 23, 
“ Offic.” (xviii. B. 781) : wodAAd«us yap atroayides daTav 
(Acts iii, 2, xiv. 8) ; the woman with a spirit of infirmity was ill for 
eighteen years, the lame man at the Beautiful Gate for forty years, 
ineas for eight years. 

1 He also makes a distinction between them—vide Acts v. 15: 
TiBévar em KAwaplov Kal cpaBdrTwr. 


2 Only here in the New Testament. 
3 Only here in the New Testament. 
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kal NewiSes dtromimrovety. Galen, “Med. Defin.,” 
295 (xix. 428): é00’ dre pev eal Newidas atwominrery. 
Galen, “ De Atra Bile,” 4 (v.115): 70 c@pa Trav Tepte- 
EnvOnce péracwy éEavOnuacw opoioss, éviore 5é Kal olov 
Newis atéwinte Enpawopévwv te Kal diahopovpéevwv 
avtav. Galen, “Med. Temper. et Facult.,” xi. 1 
(xii. 319) : kal tov Sépyatos agiorarat Te Kal 


- awomimte: Kkabdmep Te ed  émidepuls dvopa- 


re CN 








Coueévn. 

In the story of Elymas (Acts xiii. 11) the blinding 
is thus described: wapayphua érecev [érérecev ?] em” 
avTov aydvs Kal oKOTOS, Kal Trepidryou efjTer yeipaywyous. 
Hobart (pp. 44 f.) shows that ayAvs, according to Galen, 
is a distinct disease of the eyes (“ signe sgt 16, xiv. 
T1714: aydds 5€ €or epi Sdov TO wédaV aT’ EXK@TEWS 
émriTronaiov, OVA? AeTTTOTAaTH dépt ayAVodSEL TapaTrANoia. 
See also numerous other passages—e.g., vepéAuov éotuv 
aynds f EXdxwors erimddatos ert tod wédavos) ; but his 
remarks upon oxétos are also worthy of notice. The 
additional statement—that he sought for people to 


lead him—is natural in a physician, who at once realises 


the sad consequences of the miracle. 

The man of Lystra, lame from his mother’s womb, is 
described as an avyp advvatos tots trociv (Acts xiv. 8)- 
See the medical examples for dédvvaros in Hobart, 
p. 46. 

In the story of Ananias and Sapphira (Acts v. 5, 8) 
are found the words é«puvyew and cvetéAd\ew. The 
former seems to be entirely confined to medical litera- 
ture. Before St. Luke (J.c., and Acts xii. 23) instances 
of its use are found only in Hippocrates, and then in 

N 
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Aretzeus and Galen (see Hobart, p. 37). On ovotér- 
ew” Hobart remarks (/.c.): ‘This word is met with 
in one other passage in the New Testament (1 Cor. vii. 
29)—o Kaipos cvvertadpévos—and is found only once 
in classical Greek in the sense it bears in this passage, 
‘to shroud "—Eurip., ‘Troad., 378: wémdous ouve- 
otddnocav. In medical language the word is very 
frequent,* and its use varied; one use was almost 
identical with that here, viz., ‘to bandage a limb, 
‘to compress by bandaging.’ ” 

In the story of the vision of St. Peter the word 
éxataors is used (Acts x. 10: éyéveto én’ adtov Exotacts). 
Although visions constantly occur in the New Testa- 
ment, St. Luke alone uses for them this word (here and 
Acts xi. 5, xxii. 17). It is of constant use in a technical 
sense in medical language (Hobart pp. 41 f.). 

This review of the stories of diseases and subjects 
of allied character peculiar to St. Luke confirms the 
impression we receive from the character of his correc- 
tions of the narrative of St. Mark.* 


1 It occurs once in the LXX. (Ezek. xxi. 7), and also in Jam- 
blichus. 

2 In the context in which it occurs the sense is not ‘‘ they covered 
him” (so Weiss), but “ they enfolded him,” 

3 Examples are quoted from Hippocrates, Galen, and Dioscorides. 

4 If the verses St. Luke xxii, 43 f. are genuine—and I think that 
I have shown that this is very probable in the “ Sitzungsber. d. Preuss. 
Akad.,’’ 1901, February 28—then St. Luke has used in them technical 
terms which are wanting elsewhere in the New Testament—i.e., 
évioxvew, dywvia, 5 iipws doel OpduBor aluatos xaraBalvoyres (see the 
striking instances quoted by Hobart, pp. 79 ff.). It is the same 
medical writer who writes éorn 7 piois Tot aluaros and OpéuBou aluaros 
kataBaivoyvres, and who says év aywvia yevduevos and éxecey én’ aitov 
éxoraots. In distinction from the &ywvla of our Lord, verse 45 speaks 
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(4) There is no need to prove that the representation 
of our Lord given in the third gospel is dominated 
by the conception of Him as the wondrous Healer and 
Saviour of the sick, as, indeed, the Healer above all 
healers. But it is significant that St. Luke, when he sum- 
marises our Lord’s activity—and he often does so—only 
mentions His cures of diseases, and at the same time dis- 
tinguishes sharply ' between natural illnesses and cases of 
** possession ” (because they required a completely diffe- 
rent medical treatment). See iv. 40 f. : Tavres dco elyov 
do bevodvtas vocots TrotKirats Hryayov avTovs Trpos avTOV" 
6 8 évi Exdot@ adtav Tas yetpas éemiTiOels eOcpamevev 

> 7 > / \ \ , > \ an / 
avtovs. é&jpyeto 5é xai Saipovia amd ToAdOY, KpdlovTa 
kal Aéyovta STL ov ef O vids TOD Deod, Kal érruTLMa@V OvK 
ela avta dadrely, vi. 18f.: HAGov axodoat avtod Kal 
iaOfvat amd TOV voowy adTayr, Kai oi évoyAovpevot ATO 
mvevpatav akabaptwv eOcparevovto’ Kal Tas 0 ByXos 
vs iA > no 7 > > 3 he / 
éfjtrouv arrecOat avdtod, Ste Sivayts trap’ avtod éEnpyero 

\ A / ee > / \ > \ 
kal iato mavras, vii. 21: éPepadmevoev troddovs ato 
voowy Kal pactiywv® Kail tvevpdtwy Tovnpav, Kai 
tuprois moddois exapicato Prérrew, xiii. 32, idovd 


only of a Ady of the disciples, and this word (ard 77s Adrns), wanting 
elsewhere in the synoptists, is expressly added to the Markan phrases 
“sleeping” and “their eyes were heavy.” Hobart shows (p. 84) 
how closely Avrn is connected with medical phraseology. Lastly, 
notice that here again we have another example (vide supra) of 
St. Luke’s practicé of replacing ordinary lay expressions by accurate 
medical phrases. St. Mark had written of our Lord: #ptaro éxOap- 
BeioOa [unclassical ; St. Matthew also has expunged the word] kal 
adnuoveiy ; St. Luke substitutes the exacter phrase, yevduevos ev dywvig. 

1 Differently from the other gospels. 

2 These are serious and acute diseases, in distinction from 
véoot, 
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éxBarro Samovia Kat idoes ATOTEAW OHWEpoV Kal avpvov. 
Nor is it otherwise (in the case of the apostles) in the 
Acts—see v. 16: cuvijpyero 8é kal 70 wAHOOs TaV TrépLE 
morewv “lepovoarnu, pépovtes aaoOeveis kai dyovpé- 
vous Ud TvevpaTtov axabapTor, oitives ebeparevor- 
to amavres, Acts xix. 11: duvdpers te od Tas TvYovoas 
6 Oeds érole: Sia THV yeipov IIavdAov, date Kai ert Tods 
ao Oevodvtas amodéperOar ard TOU ypwrds avTod cov- 
Sdpia 4) oyuxivOra Kat araddacoecOa an’ av’Tdv Tas 
yooous, Ta TE TvEvMaTa TA Tovnpa éxrropeverOaL. 
This invariable disposition to see in the miracles of 
healing the chief function of the mighty forces of the 
new religion, and at the same time on each occasion 
to distinguish with anxious care between ordinary sick 
folk and the “ possessed,” points to a physician as the 
author. 

_ (5) Hobart has only too amply shown, in two 
hundred pages of his book, that the language of St. 
Luke elsewhere is coloured by medical phraseology. It 
is difficult here to offer convincing proofs. It is cer- 
tainly of no slight significance that it is only in St. 
Luke that our Lord inserts in His discourse at Nazareth 
the proverb, “Physician, heal thyself” (iv. 23; vide 
supra, p. 17). Let me select some other examples. 
Ilapaxypiya (seventeen times in St. Luke, only twice 
elsewhere in the New Testament—in St. Matthew) is in 
medical language a technical term for the prompt 
taking effect of a medicine im wtramque partem. 
Hobart (pp. 97 f.) quotes sixteen occurrences of 
the word from one work of Hippocrates (“ Intern. 
Affect.”), and a superabundance from the writings of 
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Dioscorides and Galen. With Zahn I further quote 
mpoodoxav (Hobart, p. 162), avame:pos (Hobart, p. 148), 
odoxAnpia (p. 193), arowiyew, kataiyew, avdryvtis 
together with é«yodyeww (pp. 166, 32, 37), avr, évrrvéew, 
éxrvéew (p. 236), Gwoyoveiy (p. 155), eis waviav tepitpé- 
mew (pp. 267 f.), cpasmary (p. 167), yas (p. 242). Even 
the phrase ov« donuos mods of Acts xxi. 89 may be 
paralleled from Hippocrates (Hobart, p. 249). Lagarde 
(“ Psalter. Hieron.,” 1874, p. 165) was the first to 
assert that the style of the prologue, little as it might 
seem at first sight, is akin to that of the medical 
writers. To prove his point he brought forward in- 
stances from Dioscorides, and, indeed, from a prologue 
of that author. The point has been somewhat better 
established by Hobart (pp. 87 ff., 229, 250 f.) with 
special reference to numerous passages in Galen. One of 
these (a prologue !—* Theriac. ad Pis.,” 1, xiv. 210) runs 
as follows: xal rodrov oot tov repli ris Onpiaxhs AOyor, 
 axpiBds é€erdcas Gravta, adpiote Ticwv, orrovdaiws 
érroinaa (vide Acts i. 1, érrounodunv). Finally, as Zahn 
rightly says (ii. 436): “Seeing that the needle in 
surgical use is as a rule called BeAdvn, and not padgis, 
and the eye of the needle is named tpjya, not tpvrnua 
or tpupadia, and seeing that we read in Galen tod 
kata tiv Bedovnv tpynwatos or Tod SiaTpiuatos THS 
Bedovns (Hobart, pp. 60 f.), then St. Luke xviii. 25, when 
compared with St. Matthew xix. 24—St. Mark x. 25, 
shows distinct traits of medical authorship. And seeing 
that Galen expressly reflects upon his use of ‘dapyad’ 
as the name for the ends (mépara) of the bandage 
(ot émdéopiot, often also 60évia and d0dvn)—a use 
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which was already frequent with Hippocrates—then it 
is clear that Acts x. 11 and xi. 5 were written by a 
physician.” 


The six conditions which were propounded at the 
beginning of this appendix are amply satisfied in the ‘ 
case of the third evangelist. The evidence is of over- 
whelming force ; so that it seems to me that no doubt 
can exist that the third gospel and the Acts of the 
Apostles were composed by a physician. 











et ot 


ree a 





APPENDIX II (to p. 102) 


INVESTIGATION OF THE LINGUISTIC RELATIONS OF 
ST. LUKE I, 39-56, 68-79, II. 15-20, 41-52 


G. 39) ’Avac- 
aoa dé Mapiap 
év tails Tepaus 
TavTais érropev0n 
els THY opeuny 
pera oTrovons €is 
modu "Iovéa, 


Tuts pleonastic dvucrdvat is found 
once or twice in St. Matthew, four 
times in St. Mark, never in St. John, 
a few dozen times in St. Luke 
(gospel and Acts). For dvactaca 
émopev0n, vide St. Luke xv. 18: 
avaoTas Tropevoopuat, xvii. 19: avac- 
Tas topevov, Acts viii. 26: avaornO 
Kat tropevov, ix. 11: avactas Tropev- 
Onrt, xxii, 10: avactas jropevov.— 
év tais pepaus Tavrats (or similar 
words) wanting in St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. John, but found 
again twelve times in St. Luke (six 
times as here, in vi. 12, xxiii. 7, 
xxiv. 18, Acts i. 15, vi. 1, xi. 27; 
also peta S€ Tavtas Tas Nudpas, i. 24, 
Acts i. 5, xxi. 15—rpéd tovtwyv tov 
nuépwv, Acts v. 36, xxi. 388—ras Hy. 
tavras, Acts iii. 24).—rhv dpewny]. 
Vide i. 65. Wanting elsewhere in 
the New Testament, but occurring 
in the book of Judith.—perd 
arrovdjs|. Occurs elsewhere in the 
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(40) cai eior- 
ev eis Tov olxov 
Zayapiov kal 
> , 

HomdcaTO = TH 


"Eno dBer. 


(41) Kat éyéve- 
TO WS KOVGEV TOV 
aomacuov = THS 
Mapias % ’Eduo- 
aBer, éoxiptnoev 
To Bpédhos ev TH 
Kotha avTis, Kai 


errno On Trvevpa- 
patos dylov 7 
"Exicd er, 


New Testament only in St. Mark 
vi. 25.—odw “Iovda, like modus 
Aafeld, St. Luke ii. 4, 11, is copied 
from the style of the LXX. (y%, 
olxos, bud7 "Lovda). Or is ’Iovda the 
corrupted form of the name of the 
town, as in St. Luke ods Nafapér, 
mons *lormn, wodus Ovadtepa, TOUS 
Aacaia? 


For ofxos see the note on Acts 
xvi. 15; it is much more frequent in 
St. Luke than in the other evange- 
lists, who prefer oixia.—jordcato]. 
Vide x. 4, Acts xviii. 22, xx. 1; 
xxi. 7, 19 (cioyer kal aoracdpevos 
eEnyeito), xxv. 13. 


For the construction with éyéveto 
see the note on i. 8 (above, p. 98).— 
ws temp. wanting in St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, but found in St. Luke 
(gospel and Acts) about forty- 
eight times—e.o., Acts xxi. 12: as 
nKovoamev. — eoxiptnoer]. Found 
elsewhere in the New Testament 
only in St. Luke i. 44 and vi. 23 !— 
Bpédos]. Wanting in St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. John; occurring 
in St. Luke not only in chaps. i. 
and ii., but also in xviii. 15 (where 
it replaces the ta mraidia of the 
Markan text) and in Acts vii. 19.— 
érX. Tv. ay.|. See the note on i, 15 
(above, p. 101). 





oe ehh a 


(42) Kat ave- 
davncey Kpavyh 
peydaXn Kai elzrev* 
Evroynuévrn od 
év yuvakiv, Kai 
evAoynuevos =O 
KapTos THs Kol- 
Alas Gov, 


(43) Kal moGev 


pot TovTO iva LenOn 


7 PAT NP TOU Ku- 


pov fuou 
eye ; 


™pos 


(44) idod yap 


@s éryéveto wv) 
TOU donacpod 
gov eis TA @Td 
pou, éoxiptnoer 
év ayar\aoe TO 
Bpégos év TH Ko- 
dia pov. 
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Kpavyn weyadn is found elsewhere 
in the New Testament only in Acts 
xxiii. 9 and Rev. xiv. 18. With 
aved. Kp. wey. compare the avaxpav- 
ydoav which St. Luke has inserted 
in the Markan text (St. Luke iv. 35 
=St. Mark i. 26). In both works 
St. Luke shows a preference for 
strong expressions.—There is no- 
thing in the gospel to compare with 
0 KapTrOS THS Koudias, but i in Acts ii. 
30 we find 6 Kapids THs dopvos 
avuTov. 


md0ev ot TovTO, as in St. Matthew 
xiii. 54, 56, xv. 33, St. Mark vi. 2 
(00ev totty rtabdra). — iva], 'This 
use in the eh in place of the 
infin. is not, I think, found else- 
where in St. Luke, though it, indeed, 
frequently occurs in the New Testa- 
ment.—It is well known that St. 
Luke constantly uses 6 xvpios for 
Christ. 


See note on verse 40.—idod yap 
wanting in St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. John; occurring in St. 
Luke’s gospel five times and in the 
Acts once.—éyéveto 7 pwvy]|. Want- 
ing in St. Matthew, St. John, and 
St. Mark (in i. 11 it is interpolated 
from St. Luke) ; on the other hand, 
it occurs seven times elsewhere in 
St. Luke, viz., iii. 22, ix. 35, 36, 
Acts ii. 6, vii. 31, x. 138, xix. 34.— 
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(45) kai waxa- 
pla % miotevaa- 
oa tt éotat Te 
Aelw@ous Tois re- 
AaANuEvOls AUTH 
Tapa Kupiov. 


(46) Kai eizrev 


es Ta @Tad pov]. Wanting in St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John; 
but cf. St. Luke ix. 14: Oé00¢ eis ta 
ata vor, and Acts xi. 22: nxovaOn 
0 AOxyos eis TA MTA THs exxAnoias.— 
év ayadddoew]. See the note oni. 14 
(above, p. 100). The word is wanting 
in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
John, but occurs again in St. Luke 
in i, 14 and Acts ii. 46. 


Hakdptos wanting in St. Mark, 
and occurring in St. Matthew, apart 
from the Beatitudes, only four times ; 
in St. Luke’s gospel, however, eleven 
times.—redeiwors found elsewhere 
in the New Testament only in 
Hebrews vii. 11.—rtois Yedarnp.]. 
This use of the perfect (or present) 
participle passive of Aadéw is only 
found in ii. 33, Acts xiii. 45 (xvil. 
19). The passive AadeioGae is found 
twelve times in St. Luke (gospel 
and Acts), in St. John not at all, in 
St. Matthew and St. Mark once (in 
the same passage).—A noteworthy 
parallel is found in Judith x. 9: 
éFeevoopat eis TEACiWOW TOV AOyOV 
@v éNadnoate wet’ mov. 


“ Not a change of speaker, but of 
the mode of speech”; cf. St. John 
i. 50 f., St. Mark vii. 8, 9 (Burkitt). 


In what follows I place the passages of the LXX., 
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from which the “ Magnificat ” has been composed, side 
by side with the text. I call no special attention to 
the many stylistic improvements made by St. Luke. 


(46, 47) Meyaddver 
n wWuxh pov toy xdv- 
pov, kal nryadAlacery Td 
mvevud pov em Te beg 
T@ TwTipl pov. 


(48) Sri €BAeWer em) 
Thy tarelvwow Tis 
SodAns adtod" idod yap 
amd Tov viv paxapiod- 
oly wemaca ai yevveat* 


(1) 1 Sam. ii. 1: 
earepedOn 7 kapdla pov 
év xuply, bYo0n Képas 
ov év eq pou, 


(2) 1 Sam, i. 11: 
éay émiBrérwy émiBré- 
wns Thy tarelywow Tis 
dovAns gov, Gen. xxx, 
13: parapia eyo, br 
pakapiCovoly we waoa 
ai yuvatkes. 


Beyadtvey is not 
found in St, Mark 
and St. John ; found 
in St. Matthew once 
(xxiii. 5), and in a 
quite different sense ; 
in St. Luke, on the 
other hand, five times 
(i. 58, Acts v. 13, x. 
46, xix. 17).—dayaa- 
Alaois wanting in the 
other gospels, occur- 
ring three times in St. 
Luke (i, 14, 44, Acts 
ii. 46); G&yadrArdv oc- 
curs four times in St. 
Luke, is wanting in 
St. Mark, occurs once 
in St. Matthew and 
twice in St. John. 
Zwrhp for God (and 
Christ) is found else- 
where in the synop- 
tists only in St. Luke 
ii. 11; in the Acts, 
however, twice (v. 31, 
xiii, 23). 


émBAérew emi found 
elsewhere in the sy- 
noptists only in St. 
Luke ix. 38.,—Con- 
cerning the _ exclu- 
sively Lukan phrase 
idod ydp, vide supra, 
note on verse 44,— 
ard tov viv found 
elsewhere in the New 
Testament only in St. 
Luke (v. 10, xii. 52, 
xxii. 18, 69, Acts 
Xviii. 6). 
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(49) Gre erolnoéy 
por weydra [ueyarcia} 
6 duvarés, kal &yov Td 
dvoua abrod* 


(50) «al rb eos 
abrod eis yeveds xal 
vyeveds Tots poBoupévas 
abrév. 


(51) éwolnoev xpdros 
év Bpaxtou avtrod, die- 
oxdpmicev dtepnpavous 
Siavolg xapdlas abtay* 


(52) wabetAcy Suvd- 
otras Gnd Opdvwrv Kai 
tPwoev Tareivous, 


(3) Deut. x. 21: 
doris érolnoev év coh 
Ta peydra, Ps. cxi. 9: 
Gywv . . . Td bvona 
avTov. 


(4) Ps. ciii. 17: 7d 
5é Ercos Tod Kuplov awd 
Tov ai@vos Kal ews Tod 
ai@vos ém) rods poBov- 
Bévous aitdv. 


(5) Ps. Ixxxix. 11: 
ob éramelywoas ws 
tpavpatlay swephpa- 
vov, Kal év TG Bpaxlon 
Tis Suvdueds cov die- 
oképmicas Tovs éx- 
Opovs cou. 


(6) Job xii, 19: 
duvdorasyijs kat éorpe- 
wev, v. 11: toy ma- 
otyra =Tamevods eis 


thos. 
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pevyad cia found else- 
where in the New 
Testament only in 
Acts ii. 11,—duvards 
(of a person) occurs 
in the gospels only 
in St. Luke (iv. 31, 
xxiv. 19—ofour Lord ; 
also Acts vii. 22, xi. 
17, xviii. 24). 


7d Zdeos peculiar to 
St. Luke of the evan- 
gelists (i. 54, 58, 72, 
78, X. 37.—0i poBovpe- 
vai T. Gedy is probably 
intended by St. Luke 
to be understood in 
its technical sense 
(also of the Gentiles 
devoted to the wor- 
ship of God), as so 
often in the Acts. 


kpatos elsewhere 
throughout the gos- 
pels and the Acts 
found only in Acts 
xix. 20, and there 
used in the same 
sense as here. 


kabapetv found 
again five times in St. 
Luke ; elsewhere in 
the gospels only in 
St. Mark xv. 36, 46 
(but in the signifi- 
cance “to take 
down’’). Here and 
in the next verse St. 
Luke’s_ well- known 
Ebionitism is promi- 
nent, 








“a. 


vo eth OR 6 


(53) mwewavras évé- 
wAncey ayabav Kar 
mwAouvtouvtas = éfaré- 
oTetAey Kevovs. 


(54) avreAdBero “Ia- 
panA madds avrod, 
prnoOjvat éA€ous 


(55) —KaOas érdan- 
oev Tpds ToOvs TaTépas 
huey — tq “ABpady 


kal T@ orépuatt abrod 


eis TOY ai@va. 


(56) “Emewev d€ Ma- 
prety. abv abt as pivas 
Tpets, Kar dnéorpepev 
els Tov olkov avTis. 
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(7) 1 Sam. ii. 7: 
nips mrwxiCer Kab 
mAoutiCer, Tamewort Kar 
avupot, Ps. evii. 9: 
Wuxhv wewaoay évé- 
TAnoev, a&yabav, Job 
xii. 19 : earooréAAwv 
fepets aixuadrwtous. 


(8) Is. xli. 8: od 
dé, "IopahaA, waits pou, 
od} dvreAaBounv, Ps. 
xeviii. 3 : €uvhobn Tod 
eA€ous abrov TP laKoB, 


(9) Micah vii. 20: 
ddoe . . . EAcov TH 
"ABpadu, Kabert fopo- 
Cas TOS TaTpaoW Nuwar, 
2 Sam. xxii. 51; Kal 
mov Ekeos .. . TH 
Aaveld kar TH omépuare 
avrTod €ws ai@vos. 
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évriumanu  else- 
where in the gospels 
only in St. Luke vi. 
25 and St. John vi. 
25, but also in Acts 
xiv. 17.—The verb 
etamwoo'r €AA ew is found 
ten times in St. Luke ; 
elsewhere in the New 
Testament only in 
Galatians. The re- 
markably singular 
phrase ékamoor. kevovs 
occurs twice again in 
St. Luke—viz., xx. 10, 
l1l—but never else- 
where. 


dvTiAapBdverOa is 
not found elsewhere 
in the gospels ; yet it 
occursin Acts xx. 35: 
ay TiAauB. T. doevovv- 
TwY, 


Aadeiy rpds wanting 
in the other gospels 
(Aadeiv eis also want- 
ing); on the other 
hand, it is found 
again five times in St. 
Luke’s gospel and nine 
times in the Acts— 
€.9., XXViii. 25: éAd- 
Anoev mpos Tos wateé- 
pas bua, . 


pévery otv in the 
New Testament found 
again onlyin St. Luke 
xxiv. 29: cig rGev rob 
meivat obv avrots,— 
@s = circiter occurs 
again seven times in 
St. Luke (gospel and 
Acts), never in St. 
Matthew, twicein St. 
Mark, — broorpépew 
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(68) Evaoyntds (Kv- 
pros) 6 eds od 
*Iopana, dtr émecké- 
watro Kat émolnoev 
Abtpwow TE Aa@ ai- 
Tov, 


(69) Kal fryeipev Keé- 
pas owrnplas nuiv ev 
otkm Aaveld maidds ad- 
Tov 


/ 


(1) Ps. xli. 14 (Ixxii. 
18, cvi. 48): ebAoyn- 
Tos Kvptos 6 Beds “Iopa- 
na, Ps. exi. 9; Ad- 
Tpwow améoreibey TE 
Aag avrod. 


(2) Ps. exxxii. 17: 
eLavaTerA@® Képas TE 
Aaveld, Ps. xviii. 3: 
Kips .. . Képas ow- 
tnptas, 1 Sam. ii. 10: 
bore Kepas xpiorod 
avrov, Ezek. xxix, 
21: dvarerAc? Képas 
naytt T@ otk "lopana. 
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occurs twenty-two 
times in St. Luke’s 
gospel, eleven times 
in the Acts, and is 
wanting in the other 
gospels. dmrootpépew 
eis tov olxov is also 
found in St. Luke 
vii. 10, viii. 39, xi. 24. 


The weakly sup- 
ported xvpios should 
be deleted. St. Luke 
evidently felt that 
this word, without 
the article, coming 
before 6 Ocds, was a 
solecism.—rotd is a 
grammatical im- 
provement. — éreoké- 
aro (used absolutely 
as in Acts xv. 14). 
St. Luke alone of 
the New Testament 
writers uses this word 
of God; vide i. 78, vii. 
16, Acts xv. 14.— 
érolnoev, a verbal im- 
provement. 


Hyepev with an 
implied reference to 
the Resurrection of 
Christ. With qui 
cf. Acts ii. 39, xiii. 
26: tiv 6 Adyos Tt. 
owrnplas taitns éga- 
meordAn.—For matdds 
avTod see verse 54, 
Swrnpla is a favourite 
expression with St. 
Luke (wanting in St. 
Matthew and St, 
Mark, occurring only 
once in St. John); 
St. Luke xix. 9: 
owrtnpla TG olkp Tov- 
TY eyeveTo. 


(70) —KaOws ead. 
Anoev bia. or dpatos TAY 
ayiwv {rav) ax’ aidvos 
Tpopyntav avTod — 


(71) owrnplay 
exOpav jay Kal ex 
Xelpds = mdvtwy Tay 
MicovvTwy Huas, 


(72-75) mojoum 
Acos pete TOY TaTépwy 
nev Kal pvnoOjva 
diabhjKns Gylas avrod, 
Spkov dv Suooev mpds 
ABpadm tiv marépa 
queov, Tod Sotvar juiv 
apoBws ex xeipds éx- 
Opav pucbévras Aatped- 
ew abtg ev dordrnte 
kal Sixaoodvy evémov 
abtod macasTas Nucpas 
Neer. 
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(4), Pas cvi.. 10: 
érwoev avrovs x xeEt- 
pov picotyvtay Kal 


€Autpéoaro avrols éx 
xetpds €xOpod (cf. Ps. 
xviii. 18). 


(56-8) Numerous 
passages in the Old 
Testament vide 
Micah vii. 20: dé0e 
ZAcos TG *"ABpadu, Ka- 
0671 Spooas Tots maTpa- 
ow juav, Ps. cv. 8, 
evi. 45 ; Exod. ii. 24; 
Ley. xxvi. 42; Jerem. 
x55 Fs. xvi.cI&S< 
Jerem. xxxii. 39: 
poBnOivat we mdoas T. 
nuépas. All the ele- 
ments of the verse 
are given here. 
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This _ parenthesis 
(like verse 55) is just 
in St. Luke’s style. 
Aid orduaros is only 
found with him of 
the New Testament 
writers (Acts i. 16, 
iii, 18, 21, iv. 25, xv. 
7). The epithet dyos 
is also Lukan—vide 
verse 72, and the 
exactly verbal paral- 
lel in Acts iii. 21; 
eAdAnoev 6 Oeds did 
oréuatos T. aylwy am’ 
aidvos abrod mpopynrar. 
Also dm’ aidvos is only 
found in St. Luke 
(Acts xv. 18: yrword 
am’ aidvos). 


owrnplay]. In very 
effective apposition to 
Képas owTnplas, 


moijoa (€A€os) werd 
is in the New Testa- 
ment exclusively Lu- 
kan;c¢f, x. 87:6 rovhoas 
Td €Aeos mer’ avTov.— 
aylas is a distinc- 
tively Lukan epithet ; 
see note on verse 70, 
—This use of mpés is 
Lukan; mpés with 
acc. occurs in St. 
Matthew 44 times, in 
St. Luke’s gospel 166 
times, in the Acts 140 
times; videsupra, note 
on i. 13 (p. 99).—For 
dodva: with infin. see 
Acts iv. 29: dds 7, 
SovAois gov ueTa map- 
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(76, 77) nal od 8€, 
madtoy, mpophrns st- 
oTov KAnOhon* mpoTo- 
pevon yap evémiov Kv- 
plov €éromdoa ddovs 
avTov, Tov dotva: yra- 
ow owtnpias TE Aaw 
abrod ev adéoet amap- 
TI@V aUTOY, 


(78, 79) 8a omady- 
xva éAd€ous Geod Huar, 
éy ols émokepetat Nuas 


(9, 10) Mal. iii. 1: 
630s mpd mpoodrov 
pov, Is. xl. 3: Eror- 
paoare Tov dddv Kuplou, 
Deut. xxxi. 3: kvpios 
. «+ MpoTopevduevos mpd 
mpoc@mov gov, Jerem. 
xxxi, 34. 


(11, 12) Test. Levi : 
Ews emoxeynrar Kpios 


wavrare evn ev onrdy- 
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pnotas Aadeiv.—puo- 
Oévras after nuiv is not 
un-Hellenic.—aartpev- 
ev wanting in St. 
Mark and St. John, 
and found in St. 
Matthew only in a 
quotation ; see, on the 
other hand, St. Luke 
ii. 87, iv. 8, Acts vii. 
7, 42, xxiv. 14, xxvi. 
7, Xxvii. 23.—év 60. k. 
dun. ]. Of. Wisd. of Sol. 
ix. 3 and Ephes. iv. 
24,—évdémov wanting 
in St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, occurring 
once in St. John, but 
in St. Luke (gospel 
and Acts) about 
thirty-six times. 


tplerov]. See note 
on Acts xvi.17 (above, 
p. 51); it is Lukan. 
—rtporopeverOa is 
found again in the 
New Testament only 
in Acts vii. 40.—éva- 
mov]. Vide verse 75. 
—otva]. Vide verse 
74.—yvaow]. Occurs 
in the gospels only 
here and in St. Luke 
xi, 52 (7. KAcida 7. 
yvéoews).—owTnpias }. 
Vide verse 69, Acts 
xvi. 17: 630” owtn- 
plas.—tgecis Gpapr. 
eight times in St. 
Luke, wanting in St. 
John, once each in 
St. Matthew and St. 
Mark. 


omddyxa]. Wanting 
in the gospels ; vide 
Coloss. iii.12:¢mAdyxa 





dvaroAn e tous, ém- 
Pavan Tos év oxdrer Kad 
oKG Oaydrov Kabnué- 
VOLS, Tov KaTevOdvat 
Tovs médas juay els 
65d eiphyns, 


(ii. 15) Kar 
: ES Ld > fal 
éyéveTo ws amrhA- 
Gov am avtav 
eis TOV ovpavor 
e CA e 
ol ayyedol, o1 
Trouneves €XdovV 
mpos a@ddrdous" 
5:éXwpev 81) &ws 
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xvas viod abtod, Ps, 
evil. 10: Ka€nuévous 
ev oxdre: Kal oxig Oavd- 
tov, Ps, xl. 3:  &- 
ornoev ... Tovs rdédas 
pov kal Kabniduvey Td 
SiaBhuatd pov. 
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duxripnov, — For ém- 
oxey. vide verse 68.— 
For é tous vide St. 
Luke xxiv. 49: éviv- 
anode €& tBYyous diva- 
pw. It does not occur 
elsewhere in the gos- 
pels and the Acts.— 
émpaval Wanting 
elsewhere in the gos- 
pels; but ef. Acts 
xxvii. 20: &orpwv 
emipavdvtwy, — Acts 
Xvi. 17: 63v owrnplas 
(this is the same as 
65, eip.); ii. 28: dd0ds 
(wis. The construc- 
tion here is exactly 
the same as that of 
verse 72 (moijjoa) in 
its relation to verse 
74 (rod Sodva:) and of 
verse 76 and 77 (éra:- 
doa and Tov Sodva). 
We thus see what a 
delicate sense of style 
St. Luke has. Three 
times he gives a final 
clause in the infin. 
without the article 
when this final clause 
is subordinate as a 
means to another final 
clause ; and he distin- 
guishes the latter in 
each instance by a 
rov before the infin. 


Concerning the Lukan construc- 


tion with éyévero, see note on Acts 
xvi. 16 (above, p. 49).—amjrOov ot 
ayy.|. The only parallel is Acts 
x. 7: @s Sé amnrOev 6 adryyedos 
(differently in St. Luke vii. 24: 
amrenNOovtav tT. ayy.).—Aaneiv pds 
is exclusively Lukan, See note on 
oO 
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Bydnreeu rai ido- 
MEV TO pia TOUTO 
TO yeyovos 0 O 
KUpLos éyva@pirer 
nmiv. 


(16) Kai jrOav 
oTevoavTes Kal 
avedpay THv TE 

\ \ 
Mapiap Kai tov 
*Iwond Kal To 
Bpépos Keipevov 
év TH patvy’ 


i. 55 (above, p. 205).—dsépyer Oar 
occurs thirty times in St. Luke, else- 
where in the gospels six times (but the 
occurrences are not all well attested) ; 
in the weaker meaning it occurs only 
in St. Luke.—6y with the imperat. 
is found again in Acts xiii. 2 and 
xv. 36 ; elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment only in 1 Cor. vi. 20, where 
it is not quite certain.—éserO. Ews 
BnOn.|. Vide Acts ix. 38: dived Oetv éws 
avtav; Acts xi. 9: SAOov ws 
Powixns; Acts xi. 22: SueNOeiv Ews 
"Avrioyeias (only in St. Luke).— 
pha, in the sense of res quedam, is 
found again in i. 87 and Acts v. 32, 
x. 37, and never elsewhere in the 
New Testament.—r. fia todto]. 
St. Luke loves this pleonastic use of 
the demonstrative pronoun (see also 
verses 17 and 19)_13 ryeyoves]. 
Occurs once in St. Mark, never in 
St. Matthew and St. John, again in 
St. Luke viii. 34 (d3dvres of BooKxovTes 
To yeyovds), 35 (idSetv Td yeyovds), 
56, [xxiv. 12], Acts iv. 21, v. 7 
(4%) eidvia TO yey.), xiii. 12 (dav Td 
ryey:). 


omevoety, intrans., is found in the 
New Testament only with St. Luke 
(xix. 5, 6, Acts xx. 16, xxii. 18); as 
a transitive verb it occurs only once 
in the New Testament (2 Peter iii. 
12).—dvevpicxew occurs only once 
again in the New Testament, viz., 


(17, 18) idov- 
Tes 5 éyv@pioay 
Tept TOD pyjwaTos 
TOU § AadnOévTes 
autois mept Tov 
matdiov Tovrov. 
Kab 
axovoavtes €Oav- 
facay Tepi TOY 
AadnGérvtwv bd 
TOV =‘ TOL eveoV 
mpos avTous. 


(19) 1 5€ Ma- 
pla wavtTa ovve- 
THpEL TA PHuata 
TavTa 
hovea ev TH Kap- 
Sia avtijs. 


(20) nat tré- 
oTpewav ot Tol- 
péves S0Edfovtes 
Kab aivodvtes Tov 
Gedy eri rwaow 
ols HKovcay Kai 
eldov KaOws éda- 
jOn pos av- 
Tovs, 


TaAVTES Ob 


ovvBar- 
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in the “ we” section Acts xxi. 4.— 
Concerning the Lukan word Bpé¢os, 
see above on i. 41.—garvy]. Except 
in i, 2 this word is only found again 
in the New Testament in St. Luke 
xiii. 15. 


For the passive AadeioPae and Ta 
AarnOévta see the notes on Acts 
xvi. 14 (above, p. 47) and on St. 
Luke i. 45.—rovrov]. See note on 
verse 15.—1dvtes oi axovoarrtes]. 
Only in i. 66, ii. 47, and Acts ix. 21 
(wdvtes of aKovovTes).—éOavpacay 
mepé is singular.—For daneiv pds 
see note on i. 55. 


auvBdarrxew is confined to St. 
Luke in the New Testament ; vide 
xiv. 31 and Acts iv. 15, xvii. 18, 
xvili. 27, xx. 14 (“ we” section). 


Concerning the Lukan drootpé- 
hey, see note on i. 56.—aivodvres |. 
This word is found seven times in 
St. Luke (ii. 13, xix. 37, xxiv. 53 
{doubtful], Acts ii. 47, iii. 8, 9); else- 
where only in Rom. xv. 11 (LXX.) 
and Rev. xix. 5.—ofs|. This attrac- 
tion is frequent in St. Luke (not in 
the other gospels) ; vide iii, 19, v. 9, 
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(ii.41) Kat ézro- 
pevovto oi yovets 
avtod Kat’ étos 

> a \ 
eis ‘Iepovoudiu 
TH €0pTH ToD 
wdoya. 


(42, 43) Kab 
Ste éyéveto éTav 
8’, avaB8atver- 
TOV AUT@Y KaTa 
70 &Oos THs EopTijs 
Kal TEAELWOaYT@V 
Tas Huépas, ev TH 
broarpépew av- 
TOUS  w7réwervev 
*Inaods 6 Trais év 
‘Tepovaarnm, Kal 


ovkK éyvwoay oi 


yoveis avTov. 


(44, 45) voi- 
oavTes dé avrov 
elvar év 7H ouvo- 
Sia prov % HE, 

6dov Kal ave- 
&nrovy avrov év 
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ix. 43, xii. 46, xv. 16, xix. 37, xxiv. 
25, Acts iii. 21, x. 39, xiii. 39, 
xxii. 10, xxvi. 2.—For édad7On mrpos 
see verse 18. 


mopever Oar}. A favourite word with 
St. Luke.—éros]. Once in St. Mat- 
thew, twice in St. Mark, three times 
in St. John, twenty-seven times in 
St. Luke; 3 Kat’ étos occurs here 
only. —rh éopth tT. w.|. Vide xxii. 1: 
€0pTn T. acimov. The expression is 
not found in St. Matthew and St. 
Mark. The dative of time is frequent 
in St. Luke. 


éyéveto ér. 8'|. So also in iii. 23, 
viii. 42, Acts. iv. 22.—xara To é0os}. 
Again only in i. 9 and xxii. 39 ; no- 
where else in the New ‘Testament. See 
note on i. 8 (above, p. 98).—dvmoarpe- 
pew], Lukan ; see note on i. 56.— 
drrewewver |, In the sense of “to stay 
behind,” only again in Acts xvil. 
14.—The whole sentence is genuinely 
Lukan, also in the variation of tense 
in avaBawortwy and TeretmodyvTov. 


vouicavres|. Nine times in St. 
Luke, wanting in St. Mark and St. 
John, three times in St. Matthew.— 
cvvodia is a7. Xey. in the New Testa- 
ment, but cuvodeveiv is found in 
ix. '7.—dvafnreiv is found elsewhere 





Tois = ovyyevéeoww 
Kal Tots yuwoTots, 
Kal jn) evpovTes 
bréotpeyav eis 
‘Tepoveadnp ava- 
EntovvTes avrov. 


(46, 47) «ai 
eyéveTo meTa.npée- 
pas ry’ evpov avrov 
év T@ lepy Kabe- 
fopevov ev pécy 
Tav dSidacKadwv 
Kai axovovra av- 
Tov Kal eTrEepw- 
T@VTA aUTOUS’ é- 
Eiotavto Sé Wdv- 
TES Of aKOVOVTES 
avutov emi TH ouve- 
get Kal Tais atro- 
Kpiceow avTov. 


(48, 49) «Kat 
PANE ag * > 
idovtes avtov ée- 
Traynoay, Kab 
elev Tpos avTov 
9) pnTnp avTov" 
TéKvov, Ti érrol- 
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in the New Testament only in St. 
Luke ii. 45 and Acts xi. 25.— 
ouyyeveits is found six times in St. 
Luke, once each in St. Mark and St. 
John; wanting in St. Matthew.— 
en). A delicate Lukan touch 
(causal)—vide iii. 9. Note also the 
use of the participle imperf. as a 
Lukan trait.—yveords is found 
eleven times in St. Luke, in all the 
rest of the New Testament only 
three times ; of yvworou occurs again 
only in St. Luke xxiii. 49.—i7é- 
otpeWav|. Lukan ; see note on i. 56. 


éyévero Lukan. — xadefou.]. See 
Acts xx. 9.—€&i/ararto |, Eleven times 
in St. Luke, elsewhere in the New 
Testament only six times ; with ézié 
(like @avydfew) here only.—zdytes 
oi ax.|. See note on ii. 18, and Acts 
ix, 21: é&icravto Sé mavtes ot 
GKOvOVTES. 


eEerAadynoav|. Vide ix. 43, Acts 
xiii. 12.—ddvve@pevor]. Occurs again 
in the New Testament only in St. 
Luke xvi. 24, 25 and Acts xx. 38.— 
ti 6Tt|. Again in the New Testament 
only in Acts v. 4, 9.—7a Tod matpds]. 
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noas nuiv obras ; 
idov 6 matHp cou 
Kay@ ddvv@pevor 
elntodpev oe. Kab 
El Trev TOs avTOUS" 
Tl Ore eCnretré pe ; 
ovK Hoerte Ste év 
Tos ToD TaTpds 
pou Océ elvai pe; 


(50, 51) xal 
avTol ov cuviKav 
TO pha 0 éda- 
Ancev avtois. kal 
KatéBn per’ av- 
TOV Kai nAOer eis 
Nalapéé, kal nv 
UToTAaToOMEevOS 
avtois. Kal 1 p1)- 
typ avtod SeTn- 
pe TdvTa TA py- 
pata év TH Kapdia 
auThs. 


(52) xai *In- 
cous mpoéxoTTev 

a 5 ce. 
TH copia Kal nr- 
Kia «Kal yYapeTe 
mapa Jem Kal av- 
Opwrrots. 
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St. Luke is fond of such construc- 
tions; see note on Acts xxviii. 15 
(above, pp. 63 f. and elsewhere). 


vrotaccecGa is wanting in St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, St. John, and in 
the Acts; is found, however, in St. 
Luke x. 17, 20.—ijv with participle 
is especially frequent in St. Luke, 
and is characteristic of his style.— 
diatnpeiv occurs again in the New 
Testament only in Acts xv, 29. 


mpocxortev|. Here only in the 
gospels; but cf St. Paul.—ydpute]. 
Wanting in St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, occurring in St. John only in 
the prologue, but found twenty-five 
times in St. Luke.—For St. Luke’s 


_ exemplar in this verse see 1 Sam. 


ii. 26: Kai 7d matddapiov Yapounr 
émropeveTo ... Kal ayabov Kal peta 
Kupiov Kal peta avOpaoTrar. 


From the above investigation (together with that 
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given on pages 97-101) it is perfectly clear that a Greek 
source cannot lie at the foundation of the first two 
chapters of St. Luke’s gospel. The agreement of the 
style with that of St. Luke is too close. The source, 
indeed, must have been revised sentence by sentence.t 
It is possible that for the narrative an Aramaic source 
has been used, but this hypothesis is not probable. In 
any case, the “ Magnificat ” and ‘* Benedictus ” are works 
of St. Luke himself. 

The “ Magnificat ” falls into nine verses of two clauses 
each, The nine verses are, however, so composed that 
they form four divisions, 1, 2-4, 5-7, 8-9, each with its 
own characteristic thought. Of the eighteen clauses, 
six end with avrod (avrov, adtav), which also occurs 
twice in other positions. Notice also the pou which 
occurs three times in the first verse, then the avrod 
which follows in 2* and 3°; further, the adrod in the 
middle of 4° which refers back to 3°, and the atroo— 
avtav in 5 which answers to the avtoj—avrov in 4, 
Thus the first verse is still more closely held together 
by the pov, and verses 2-5 by avrod (note also how 
érroinoev in verse 5 answers to the same word in verse 3). 


1 But the verses i. 34, 35 are a later interpolation. See my essay in 
the “ Ztschr. f. N. Tliche. Wissenschaft,’’ 1901, ss, 53 ff. 

2 So, at least, the arrangement appears to the thoughtful reader of 
to-day. I will not discuss the mysteries of ancient versification. A 
number of scholars divide the canticle into four strophes of three 
verses each, making the first verse end in the middle of verse 48, the 
second after verse 50, the third after verse 538. This method of 
division is more artificial than that into four strophes of four verses 
each (46-48, 49-50, 51-53, 54-55), in which the verses 52 and 53 are 
counted each as one (not each as two). I think that St. Luke him- 
self intended the latter system of division, 
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Moreover, just as the wov which is characteristic of 
verse 1 is echoed in verse 2 (we) and verse 3 (or), 
although these verses are dominated by the avtod, so 
also the latter word is continued in verse 5, although 
this verse both in thought and form belongs to verses 
6-7, and thus occupies a double position. The three 
verses 5-7 are most closely bound together by the 
parallelism of their construction, verses 6-7 still more 
so by the rhyme (6° Opdverv, 7* ayabav, 6? tamewvods, 
7” xevovs). In verses 8 and 9 airod (of God) appears 
again; moreover, the pov of the introductory verse is 
also taken up and amplified in the 7juav of the conclud- 
ing verse; while the whole poem comes to a solemn 
conclusion in the words eis rov aidva.—The excelling 
art of St. Luke first clearly appears when we realise 
that a poem so noble in form and so consistent in 
thought is purely a collection of reminiscences from 
the Old Testament (LXX.). A close examination of 
the poem verse by verse brings out with convincing 
clearness the author’s method. We then see how he 
edits his material in regard to vocabulary, style, and 
poetic form, and recasts the whole in better Greek with- 
out obliterating its Hebraic (LXX.) character. Such 
an examination has been already carried out by me in 
the number of the “Sitzungsberichte” quoted above. It 
is, moreover, evident from the comparison already made 
in this appendix that nearly all the words in the 
“Magnificat” which vary from the words of the parallel 
verses of the Old Testament are the special property of 
St. Luke—i.e., belong to his vocabulary (the words are : 
peyartve, ayaddav, 0 owThp, éryBrérew eri, idov 
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yap, amo Tod viv, yeveal, weyareia, 6 Suvatos, KpaTos, 
didvoia Kapdias, kaSaipeiv, éEarroatédAew Kevovs, Nadelv 
pos). 

Exactly the same may be said of the “ Benedictus,” 
though here the material from the Greek Bible has 
been more severely edited than in the case of the 
“ Magnificat,” and hence a finer poem has been produced. 
That both these canticles were composed by the same 
author is shown not only by several important cases of 
coincidence and by the same discreet manner of referring 
to the Messiah, but in detail also—in the airdés and 
nets, which are as characteristic of the “ Benedictus” as 
the avrés and pov are of the “Magnificat”; above all, it 
is shown by the fact that in the “ Benedictus ” also the 
peculiar vocabulary of St. Luke is unmistakably present. 
Lastly, the first three strophes of the “ Benedictus” 
(verses 68-75 ; the whole canticle contains five strophes 
of four verses each) are only superficially fashioned 
according to the style of the Hebrew psalm. On closer 
view they present the form of a single, complicated, 
correctly constructed Greek period that does all honour 
to the author of the prologue (St. Luke i. 1 ff.) and of 
numerous other excellent Greek periods, This period 
is simply forced into its Hebrew dress. The hands are 
Esau’s hands, but the voice is that of Jacob. But if 
this is so, then it is plain that St. Luke in composing 
these canticles has purposely kept to the language of the 
Psalms and prophets(LX-X.). The Hebraisms, whether 
adopted or inserted from the Old Testament, are 
intentional ; the whole style is artificial, and is intended 
to produce an impression of antiquity—a purpose 
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which has been really fulfilled. A continuation of the 
examination into the style of St. Luke undertaken by 
Vogel and Norden (“ Antike Kunstprosa,” s, 483) leads 
to the conclusion that he was a master in the imitation 
of style (in the gospel, chaps. 3-23, how excellently 
he imitates the typical gospel narrative style even 
where he corrects it!), and that at the same time, by 
sober avoidance of all exaggeration, as well as by the 
introduction of his own peculiar vocabulary and style, 
he has understood how to give to his work a by no 
means indistinct individuality of its own and a tone and 
colouring which is truly Hellenic. 


APPENDIX III (to p. 129) 
THE EPISTLE FROM JERUSALEM, ACTS XV. 23-29 


Ir the epistle from Jerusalem were genuine, it would be 
the most ancient Christian document that we possess. 
Its genuineness is strenuously upheld by Zahn (“Einl.,” 
ii. ss. 344 f., 353 f., 397, 418, 431 f., 438), who says: 
*'The style does not bear the stamp of St. Luke, and 
the secular tone of the introductory and concluding 
formule does not favour the hypothesis that the 
author has fabricated the document out of his own 
head or from some indefinite tradition.” But is the 
secular tone of the introductory formula—which, more- 
over, is also found in St. James i. 1—more suitable in 
the case of the apostles and elders of Jerusalem than 
in the case of the Greek physician? Zahn also 
produces a list of az. Aey. occurring in the epistle and 
wanting in St. Luke (those which are wanting elsewhere 
in the New Testament are marked with an asterisk )— 
viz.: avacxevakew,* Bdpos, SiactérAreoOar, érravayxes,* 
eD mpattew,* of ayarntol nudv (without dder¢doi), 
the appositional use of dadeAdpoi* (after mpeaBv- 
TEpot). 

We may not dismiss the question with the hasty 
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sentence that in ancient historical narratives of this 
kind the epistles are always fabricated. Here the 
circumstances are different. We may not without 
hesitation assume that St. Luke dared to fabricate such 
an important historical document. And we have just 
as little justification for concluding, from the fact that 
the text which precedes the epistle presents many 
striking points of connection with it, that the epistle is 
therefore a forgery ; for the narrator could easily have 
used the document lying before him for his narrative, 
before he copied the letter itself into his work. We 
must therefore examine into the matter without prejudice. 
Such an investigation has been most thoroughly carried 
out by Weiss, among others. In his commentary this 
scholar has examined the epistle both in regard to 
subject-matter and language, and has arrived at the 
conclusion that the epistle was put together by St. Luke. 
I do not wish to repeat the evidence derived from the 
subject-matter, although this is perhaps the more im- 
portant, but I wish to investigate the linguistic pheno- 
mena yet more closely than Weiss, paying the while 
special attention to the arguments of Zahn. 

Verse 23. Here the reading of amoctodo Kal ot 
mpeaBvrepor [xat oi] adeAdoi is doubtful. “ «ai oi” is, 
at all events, the more difficult reading, as we are not 
told in what comes before of any participation of the 
whole community in the decision. The remarkable 
expression of mpecBurepoi—adergoi is thus of at least 
doubtful authority.—oi adergoi oi €& éOvav is a phrase 
that one would expect St. Luke to use to describe the 
Gentile Christians.—With oi xata 1. Avtoy. x. Supiav 
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compare xi. 1: ot dvres Kata tH ’Iovdaiay, also viii. 1 : 
Suomdpnoay Kata Tas yw@pas Tt. “Iovdaias, and ii. 10: 
AiBons Tis kata Kupyynv. 

Verse 24. ’Esresdn. . . o€ev jyiv, as in St. Luke 
i. 1 ff. ésrevdy is not found in St. Mark, St. Matthew, 
and St. John; it occurs, however, in St. Luke vii. 1, xi. 
6, Acts xiii. 46, xiv. 12.—rtuvés €& judy, thus only in 
xi. 20: joay Sé twes éEF adtay (ris and tivés play an 
important réle in St. Luke’s style).—é£eAOdvtes, as in 
xii. 17, xvi. 36, 40.—The following words, érdpagfav 
Duds, Aoyous avackevafoytes Tas Wuyas bua, of which 
Zahn has described avackevdfovtes as un-Lukan, are 
coloured by medical phraseology. St. Luke uses in his 
writings the words rdpayos, tapdocew, Svatapdooe, 
éxtapdooew (the last two are confined to St. Luke 
in the New Testament). ‘These words, together with 
TapaktiKos, Tapaywdns, éxtdpakis, émitapdooew, cuvTa- 
paccewv, vToTtapdccetv, are shown by Hobart (pp. 93 f.) 
to be frequently used in medical language “to express 
disturbance of body and mind.” The same is true of 
avackevatew. 'This word, it is true, only occurs here in 
St. Luke’s writings; yet in Acts xxi. 15 darocxevacdpe- 
vot is found (and nowhere else in the New Testament). 
Hobart (p. 232) shows how often avacxevaferv occurs in 
Galen, and, moreover, in Dioscorides in the sense of 
subvertere; it is a technical term for the dispersion 
(as a rule) of some pathological symptom.—With the 
pleonastic use of “your souls” for “ you” compare 
xiv. 22: tas uyas Tov paOnrar, also xx. 24, xxvii. 10, 
22.—diacrédreo Oat occurs, indeed, only here in St. Luke; 
but cases of attraction such as ols dverrevd. are in great 
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favour with our author (vide, e.g., Acts i. 1, and else- 
where). 

Verse 25. For éd0fev see verse 22.—The participle 
yevomevos occurs in St. Mark and St. Matthew almost 
always in temporal clauses (it is only once used in St. 
Mark of a person); on the other hand, cf St. Luke 
xxii. 40, 44, Acts i. 16, 18, (iv. 11), vii. 32, 38, x. 4, 
xii. 11, 23, xiii. 5, xvi. 27, 29, xix. 26, 28, xxi. 17, 
xxiv. 25, xxv. 15, xxvii. 7, 36.—ouo@vpaddv occurs 
in the Acts eleven times, and only once elsewhere in the 
New Testament (Romans xv. 6) ; cf. especially Acts v. 
12: joay d6uobvpaddv arrayTes, also xii. 20.—éxréEac Bar 
is wanting in St. Mark and St. Matthew, is found eleven 
times in St. Luke’s writings.—dvdpas as in Acts vi. 3: 
émuckéwracbe avdpas €& iuer, vi. 11: vréBarov avdpas, 
x. 5: méurpov avdpas eis “Idrrnv.—réua: See the 
passage just quoted.—oi ayaryrol Huav is wanting 
elsewhere in St. Luke. 

Verse 26. ’AvOpwrois: This use of avOp. is Lukan 
(numerous examples).—tds yruyds, meaning “ the life,” 
as in St. Luke vi. 9, xii. 20.—dmip tod ovopatos KTA— 
vide Acts xxi.13: éroiuws Eyw arobaveiv brrép T. dvdmartos 
tod kupiov Inaod (v. 41, ix. 16), Acts xx. 21: riots eis 
tov kupiov Incodv Xpiotdv (never again in the Acts). 

Verse 27. "Ameorddxapev : “ atrectan. alternates with 
méyrr. of verse 25 just as in Acts x. 5, 8” (Weiss). 
The perfect of dzrocré\X is not found in St. Matthew 
and St. Mark; in St. Luke’s writings it occurs five 
times.—xal avtovs is specially distinctive of the Lukan 
style ; it is unnecessary to give examples.—dzrayyé\Aewv 
is found twice both in St. Mark and St. John, but 
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twenty-five (twenty-six) times in the Lukan writings.— 
Unless I am mistaken, ta aird is found again in the 
gospels and the Acts only in St. Luke vi. 23, 26. 

Verse 28. 7 rvedpati TO dylw: We have here the 
Lukan conception of the Holy Spirit ; cf, ¢.g., Acts v. 3. 
—pnoev mréov is only found again in St. Luke iii. 13.— 
Bdpos: Only here in St. Luke, but occurring elsewhere 
in the New Testament.—A7v, with the genitive, is not 
found in St. Matthew and St. John; it occurs once in 
St. Mark, and again in the Acts viii. 1 and xxvii. 22.— 
TovTwv Tav éravayKxes: This use of obtos is Lukan; 
émdvayxes is only found here in the New Testament. 

Verse 29. Avarnpeiv occurs again in the New Testa- 
ment only in St. Luke ii. 51. Hobart (pp. 153 ff.), 
moreover, makes it very probable that the Lukan words 
tmapatnpnas (also found in the New Testament only in 
the Lukan writings), waparnpety, Siatnpeiv, tHpynots 
are technical medical terms.—The concluding formule 
(the reading is doubtful) are irrelevant, because the 
New Testament affords no material for comparison. 

The result of our investigation is that the epistle is 
Lukan in style and vocabulary (in opposition to Zahn). 
The few am. Xey.—whose occurrence, however, may in 
part be explained from medical phraseology—are not 
sufficient to disturb this impression. St. Luke, there- 
fore, has manufactured this document. 


APPENDIX IV (to p. 152) 
ST. LUKE AND ST. JOHN 


Tue sections of Holtzmann’s article “ Das Schriftstel- 
lerische Verhaltnis des Johannes zu den Synoptikern ” 
(“ Ztschr. f. Wissensch. Theol.,” 1869, Bd. 12, ss. 62 ff.) 
which deal with the relation of St. John to St. Luke 
form the foundation of all investigations into this 
question. Since the publication of that article addi- 
tional observations have been contributed from many 
quarters, but the last word has not yet been said. 
Neither is completeness aimed at in the following 
remarks, 

(1) St. Luke and St. John have added narratives to 
the Gospel history, and have made corrections therein, 
in accordance with tradition originating in Jerusalem 
or Southern Palestine. The most important of these 
are the Resurrection narratives, wherein we are told 
that the first appearances of our Lord took place in 
Jerusalem, that they were such as proved His corporal 
Resurrection, that He was first seen by women (a 
woman),? and that there were two angels at the 


1 St. Matthew xxviii. 9, 10 is, I believe, a later interpolation. 
Compare also the réle which St. Mary, the Mother of our Lord, plays 
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sepulchre. Almost as important are the new accounts, 
which correct the more ancient tradition concerning 
our Lord’s behaviour during His Crucifixion, and also 
supply other details in the history of the Passion 
(Wellhausen, on St. Luke xxii. 26 f., points out the 
correspondence between our Lord’s diaxovia towards 
His disciples and the “washing of the feet” in St. 
John). Also, the high priest Annas is only mentioned 
in St. Luke and St. John (St. Luke iii. 2, Acts iv. 6, 
St. John xviii. 13, 24), and the conduct and character 
of Pilate is similarly conceived in both gospels, In 
this connection we may further adduce the stories of 
Mary and Martha,’ the journey through Samaria and 
the interest shown in the Samaritans, in St. Luke the 
local Judaic colouring of the narrative of the first two 
chapters of the gospel,? and much else of the same 
kind in St. John. 

(2) St. Luke and St. John first introduce the words 
‘EBpaio. (Efpaiori), “EXdnves, ‘EXAnuoti, ‘Popaior, 
*Iopanrirar [Acvita|, roa Yorouavros into the 
sacred history, and in certain passages speak of the 
Jewish people as 70 é@vos. In critical situations in 
their narrative they both use the same quotation from 


both in St. Luke and St. John, while the other evangelists say 
almost nothing of her. 

i “St. John” professes to know that they lived at Bethany. 

2 It is only an accidental coincidence that both speak of things 
which happened at Siloam.—The apostle Judas “of James” ig 
mentioned only in St. Luke and St. John. St. Peter and St. John 
appear together in St. Luke xxii. 8 and in the Acts; ef. St. John 
xx. 3 ff. Some scholars have held that the Philip of the fourth gospel 
and of the Acts are one and the same person. 
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the Old Testament to describe the hardening of the 
heart of the Jewish people and their rejection by God. 

(3) In respect to St. John the Baptist, both evange- 
lists (vide St. Luke iii. 15) regard the disciples of St. 
John as a phenomenon irritating to the Christian 
community, and they adopt a polemical attitude towards 
the question whether the Baptist was “ He that should 
come” (see St. Luke iii. 15 and the other sections in the 
gospel and the Acts concerning the disciples of St. 
John). 

(4) In Christology St. Luke approaches to the 
Johannine type. (a) Jesus is 0 owtyp (St. Luke ii. 11, 
Acts v. 31, xiii. 23, St. John iv. 42, 1 John iv. 14; the 
word is wanting in St. Mark and St. Matthew); He 
brings tiv owrnpiay (St. Luke i. 69, 71, 77, Acts iv. 
12, [vii. 25], xiii. 26, xvi. 17, St. John iv. 22, wanting 
in St. Mark and St. Matthew);? (4) for St. Luke also 
the goal of the earthly history of our Lord is His 
ascension into Heaven (ix. 51); (c) also in St. Luke 
Jesus is brought into contrast with the devil as the 
being into whose power the world is delivered, who 
is accordingly 6 dpywv tod Kocpov (iv. 6 f.)—compare 
also the use of 6 «décpos in both gospels; (d) also in 
St. Luke our Lord knows thoughts before they are 
uttered (vi. 8); (e) in this gospel also Jesus passes 
through the midst of His foes without their being able 
_to lay hands upon Him (iv. 29 f.); (f) in both 
gospels our Lord affords a miraculous draught of 


1 Tvaois cwrnplas (St. Luke i. 77) suits St. John even better than 
St. Luke. 
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fishes to St. Peter and appoints him to be “ the Fisher 
of Men,” or (in St. John) the Shepherd of the Faithful ;* 


1 The view that St. John xxi. depends upon St. Luke v. 1 ff. 
(according to Wellhausen and others) is one that I cannot bring 
myself to accept (the argument drawn from the comparison of St. 
Luke v. 6 with St. John xxi. 11 is by no means convincing, for 
though, indeed, in St. John the net signifies the Church, yet this 
trait is secondary). The narrative of St. John xxi., even in its 
present form, shows that this legend, before it was adopted and 
edited by the fourth evangelist, was described as the first appearance 
of the Risen Christ, and this impression is confirmed by the conclu- 
sion of the fragment of the gospel of Peter, lately discovered, which 
breaks off just as it is about to give an account of the appearance 
(and that the first appearance) of the Risen Christ by the lake of 
Gennesareth. The fourth evangelist emphatically asserts that this 
was the third appearance, and accordingly adopts a distinctly an- 
tagonistic attitude towards the view that it was the first appearance 
(xxi. 14: rodro Hin tTpirov epavepdly “Incots rots wabntats eyepbels ex 
vexpav), St. Luke, or his authority before him, has boldly trans- 
formed and transplanted this story of the Risen Christ into the 
earthly history of our Lord ; but, in my opinion, even as it stands in 
St. Luke it presupposes St. Peter’s denial, as we see from the words 
of St. Peter in verse 8: €edOe am’ euod, Sri avip duaprwrds eius Kvpie, 
and, moreover, the promise that he should be a“ fisher of men,” to 
which the “ Feed: my sheep” is parallel, is more appropriate in the 
mouth of the Risen Christ than as spoken at a very early period of 
the earthly ministry. I therefore cannot but regard it as extremely 
probable that this narrative formed the genuine conclusion of St. 
Mark, especially as the author of the gospel of Peter reproduces 
St. Mark xvi. 1-8, and then, without any joint or hiatus in the 
narrative, proceeds to describe the flight of the disciples to Galilee 
and the lake of Gennesareth, mentioning, moreover, in this connec- 
tion, Levi, the son of that Alpheus whose name is given by 
St. Mark alone (ii. 14). This first appearance of the Risen Lord to 
St. Peter—an appearance which is historical, and is vouched for by St. 
Paul and St, Luke (by the latter abruptly in xxiv. 34), and which the 
later tradition of the Church of Jerusalem endeavoured to depose 
from its premier position or to suppress altogether—really took place 
at the lake of Gennesareth after St. Peter had again returned to his 
ordinary occupation (as is expressly stated in the gospel of Peter, 
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(g) in both gospels Jesus speaks of Baordfeiv rov 
otaupov ; in both (h) of o iroe pov (St. Luke xii. 4 
and St. John xv. 14); (2) the use of 6 x«upios for Jesus 
in both gospels is important ; (k) in St. Luke as a rule 
God is called “ Father” in relation to the Son just as 
in St. John; (7) the passage St. Luke xxii. 29 (xayo 
SiatiWepas bpuiv Kabas Sié0erds wor 6 TatHp wov Bacireiav) 
sounds quite Johannine. 

(5) The words waptupety and paptupia are very pro- 
minent in St. John and in the Acts. 

(6) Both evangelists speak of the “love of God” 
(vide St. Luke xi. 42); the phrase does not occur in St. 
Matthew and St. Mark. 

(7) With the conception “ life,” so prominent in the 
Johannine writings, compare Acts iii. 15, v. 20, xiii. 48. 

- (8) With St. John iii. 21, Epya év Gee eipyacpéva, 
compare St. Luke xii. 21, eis Oedv wrouTar. 

(9) The Holy Spirit (the Paraclete) plays an impor- 


verses 59 ff. It could not but happen that this inconvenient narra- 
tive of St. Mark should be suppressed). By this appearance of the 
Risen Christ St. Peter was again established in his calling as a 
disciple, and became the “Fisher of Men” and the chief of the 
apostles. St. Luke, of course, does not depend upon St. John as his 
source, but goes back to the authority upon which St. John depends 
—that is, probably, to the original conclusion of St. Mark. 

The word povoyerfs does not belong to the cases of coincidence 
between St. John and St. Luke ; for St. Luke never uses it of Christ. 
It is, however, worthy of note that 7d evayyéAtoy is not found in St. 
Luke (gospel) and St. John, while it appears in St. Mark and 8t. 
Matthew (it, however, occurs twice in the Acts); also that both 
evangelists use idei7v in the metaphorical sense (to see death, life, &c.), 
and that both speak of a “choosing ” of the apostles from the rest of 
the disciples (these two traits also are foreign to St. Mark and St. 
Matthew). 


8 we eee, 
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tant part in both gospels (this is not yet the case in 
St. Mark and St. Matthew). 

(10) Both evangelists assign great importance to the 
onpeta—tirst the miraculous sign, then comes faith. 

(11) Both evangelists either translate (épunvevev, 
HeOepunvevery) Aramaic words or leave them out alto- 
gether. 

(12) The critical attitude which St. Luke in his 
gospel practically adopts towards St. Mark is similar 
in character to the judgment which John the presbyter 
(in Papias) passes upon the gospel of St. Mark. John 
the presbyter, however, is probably the author of the 
fourth gospel. 

There is something to be said for the view that 
“St. John ” had knowledge of the Lukan writings, but 
no real evidence can be adduced in its favour. It is 
possible that they both are only dependent upon a com- 
mon source. An examination of the linguistic relations of 
the two gospels speaks rather against the hypothesis of 
direct dependence, for the results of such an examina- 
tion are exceedingly scanty. I proceed to give a list 
of all the words which St. John has in common with 
St. Luke while they are wanting in St. Mark and St. 
Matthew. Words which are also found in the ten 
Pauline epistles are included in brackets. ‘The impor- 
tant proper names, already given above, are omitted.’ 

(1) St. John’s gospel has in common with St. Luke’s 
gospel the following words which do not occur in 
St. Mark and St. Matthew: (dywvifecOa:), (ddnOcvos), 
(droBaivew), dmoxpicis, dpiotdv, Bamrew, (Bods): 


1 Also 6 cwrnp and 7 cwrnpla. 
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ryeltwr, (€td0s), exudoce, évred0ev, kTros, (AUN), WoVvO'yE- 
v1js, (viKav), dBovi0v, (qroTé), mpoTpéxetv, rwTroTE, (aTadLOr), 
atOos, (raxéws), UTouspvynoKew, ppéap, (pwriverr). 

(2) The gospel of St. John has in common with the 
Acts of the Apostles the following words which do not 
occur in St. Mark and St. Matthew: dArXecOat, dpuvos, 
(dtrevOeiv), apearos, Bacihixds, SiatpiBew, (Swped), éd- 
Kvew, erriréyewv, ey Ges, (EAros), Entnots, Cwvvivat, Kaitor, 
(AvOaferv), (Aovdopetv), Aovew, (uaiverOat), payerOa, 
vevew, TepucTavat, (TepiToun), (wiaterv), WEvpa, onwal- 
velv, TTOA, GVpEw, TxoLVIoV, (TUIr0s), Wixos. 

(3) The gospel of St. John has in common with 
St. Luke’s gospel and the Acts the following words 
which do not occur in St. Matthew and St. Mark : 
(dvtiréyew), (dropeiv), (dpiOuds), (atiwafev), Bads, 
(SovreverGa), Bpaxylwv, Bpaxds, (yvwplfev), (yvwords), 
(ypaupa), Svadiddvai, E005, eicayew, (évriurracOat), 
évOade, (€viavtds), (évamov), é&nyeicOar, (émixeicOa.), 
tac0at (with active significance), xoA7ros, KUKAOdDY, Aay- 
yavew, (unviev), (epitéwvew), (wpaocev), covddpior, 
cuvTilévat, (rerevodv), (buérepos), of pirou, (yapts). 

These eighty-eight words,’ of which thirty-eight are 
also found in St. Paul’s epistles,? would prove abso- 


1 Cf. also é8o:mopeicOau (St. Luke) and ddoropia (St. John). 

2 Of the fifty remaining words, twenty-four are also found in 
other writings of the New Testament (principally Hebrews and 
Revelation), viz.: Bdxrew, Bpaxts, évrevOey, povoyerhs, o77%os, 
brommvhoKey, ppéap, dvds, BactrrKds, exOés, altor, Aovew, udxerOat, 
mepuordvat, onualvey, cipev, Pixos, Babds, diadiddva1, Eos, eiodyev, 
kukAoby, Aayxdvew, 6 pldos, so that altogether only twenty-six words 
in the New Testament are exclusively common to St. Luke and 
St. John. 
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lutely nothing if it were not that the vocabulary of 
St. John is so very scanty; but even taking account 
of this fact, we can scarcely give another verdict than 
that no traces of the dependence of St. John upon the 
Lukan writings can be discovered by means of the 
lexicon. There is no connection between them in 
vocabulary—scarcely a single word characteristic of 
St. Luke can be found in St. John. Nor does it appear 
that the style of St. John shows any trace of the in- 
fluence of the Lukan style. Nevertheless—on other 
grounds—the possibility that the fourth evangelist 
read the Lukan writings must be left open. 
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THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 
Wew Series. 


A Series of Translations by which the best results of recent Theological 
Investigations on the Continent, conducted without reference to doctrinal 
considerations, and with the sole purpose of arriving at the truth, are 
placed within reach of English readers. 





Vols. I.-XII. were edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D., 
Oriel Professor of Interpretation in the University of Oxford, Canon 
of Rochester; and the late Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D., Professor of 
Apologetics, Free Church College, Glasgow. 

Vol. XIII. was edited by Rev. Allan Menzies, D.D,, Professor of 
Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University, St Andrews. 

Vols, XV., XVII., XVIII., and XXI. are edited by Rev. W. D. 
Morrison, M.A., LL.D. 


Vols. XIX. and XX, are edited by Rev. James Moffatt, B.D., 
D.D., St Andrews. 


The Price of Vols, 1.-X XI, ts 10s. 6d. 3 
Vol. XXII. and after, 10s. 6d. net. 


Subscribers to the Series obtain three volumes for 22s, 6d. carriage 
free, payable before publication of the volumes, 


New Subscription.—Vols, XXII.-XXIV., of which Vol. XXIL. is ready. 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY: Its Writings and Teachings 


in their Historical Connections. By Otto Pfleiderer, Professor 
of Practical Theology in the University of Berlin. 


Vol. XXIII. in active preparation. 
THE INTRODUCTION TO THE CANONICAL BOOKS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Carl Cornill, Professor 
of Old Testament Theology at the University of Breslau, 


Vol. XXIV, in active preparation. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. By Hans von Schubert, Pro- 
fessor of Church History at Kiel. . Translated from the Second 
German Edition. By arrangement with the author, an Additional 
Chapter will be added on “‘ Religious Movements in England in 
the Nineteenth Century,” by Miss Alice Gardner, Lecturer and 
Associate of Newnham College. 


Vol. XXI. 


ST. PAUL: The Man and his Work. By Prof. H. Weinel of 
the bas 8 of Jena. Translated by Rev. G. A. Bienemann, 
M.A. Edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, M.A., LL.D. 
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Vols. XIX. and XX. 


THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. By Adolf Harnack, Ordinary Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the University, and Fellow of the 
Royal Academy of the Sciences, Berlin. Translated and edited by 
James Moffatt, B.D., D.D., St Andrews. 


Vol. XVIII. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. By 
Ernst von Dobschiitz, D.D., Professor of New Testament Theology 
in the University of Strassburg. Translated by Rev. G. Bremner, 
and edited by the Rev. W. D. Morrison; LL.D. 

“It is only in the very best English work that we meet with the scientific 
thoroughness and all-round competency of which this volume is a good speci- 
men ; while such splendid historical veracity and outspokenness would hardly 


be oe in the present or would-be holder of an English theological chair.” 
—Dr RasupA_t in The Speaker. 


‘Some may think that the author's finding is too favourable to the early 
churches ;,but, at any rate, there is no volume in which material for forming a 
judgment is so fully collected or so attractively presented.”-—British Weekly. 


Vol. XVI. 


THE RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY AND THE RE- 
LIGION OF THE SPIRIT. By the late Auguste Sabatier, 
Professor of the University of Paris, Dean of the Protestant Theo- 
logical Faculty. With a Memoir of the Author by Jean Réville, 
Professor in the Protestant Theological Faculty of the University 
of Paris, and a Note by Madame Sabatier, 

‘‘Without any exaggeration, this is to be described as a great book, the 
finest legacy of the author to the Protestant Church of France and to the theo- 
logical thought of the age. Written in the logical and lucid style which is 
characteristic of the best French theology, and excellently translated, it is a 
work which any thoughtful person, whether a professional student or not, 
might read without difficulty.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Vols. XV. and XVII, 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Paul Wernle, 
Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church History at the Uni- 
versity of Basel, Revised by the Author, and translated by the 
Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., and edited, with an Introduction, 
by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 


Vol. I, The Rise of the. Religion. 
Vol. II, The Development of the Church. 
From some of the Reviews of the Work, 


Dr. Marcus Dods in the British Weekly—‘ We cannot recall any work by 
a foreign theologian which is likely to have a more powerful influence on the 
thought of this country than Wernle’s Beginnings of Christianity. It is well 
written and well translated ; it is earnest, clear, and persuasive, and above all 
it is well adapted to catch the large class of thinking men who are at present 


. 


seeking some non-miraculous explanation of Christianity.” 
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“‘ This translation of Prof. Wernle’s lectures deserves a very hearty welcome 
in England. The style is alive and vigorous, the thought suggestive; the 
whole narrative is admirably clear and simple, popular in the best sense of the 
term. . . . It may be accepted as a companion volume to Harnack’s What ts 
Christianity? as an announcement of a liberal position of ‘slightly differing 
tendency. It is quite easy and pleasant reading for the ordinary layman who 
may, be desirous of knowing the present position of the more advanced schools, 
and how much of the traditional theology these are prepared to retain. One 
could wish that a few more English theologians would attempt a similar 
apologia for the edification of the perplexed lay mind.”—Daily News. 

‘* No English book covers the same ground, or is conceived with the same 
breadth and sanity; in few works in any language are learning and insight so 
happily combined.” —Zdinburgh Review. 


‘* The translation is well done, and the book is full of interest."—A then@um. 





The Earlier Works included in the Library are :— 


HISTORY OF DOGMA. by Adolf Harnack, Ordinary Professor 
of Church History in the University, and Fellow of the Royal 
Academy of the Sciences, Berlin. Translated from the Third 
German Edition. Edited by the Rev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D. 
7 vols. (New Series, Vols. II., VII., VIII, IX., X., XI, XII.) 
8vo, cloth, each Ios. 6¢,; half-leather, suitable for presentation, 
12s. 6d. 


. ABBREVIATED LIST OF CONTENTS :—Vol. I.: InrrRo- 
puCcTOoRY Drtvision :—I. Prolegomena to the Study of the History 
of Dogma. II. The Presuppositions of the History of Dogma. 
Division I.—The Genesis of Ecclesiastical Dogma, or the 
Genesis of the Catholic Apostolic Dogmatic Theology, and the 
first Scientific Ecclesiastical System of Doctrine. Boox I. :— 
The Preparation, Vol. Il.: Division 1. Boox II. :—7Zhe 
Laying of the Foundation,—I. Historical Survey.—/, Fixing and 
gradual Secularising of Christianity as a Church.—II, Fixing and 
gradual Hellenising fe ata, 4 as a System of Doctrine. Vol. 
III. : Division I. K IL.:— The Laying of the Foundation— 
continued. Division II.—The Development of Ecclesiastical 
Dogma, Boox I. :—TZhe History of the Development of Dogma as 
the Doctrine of the God-man on the basis of Natural Theology, 
A. Presuppositions of Doctrine of Redemption or Natural Theology. 
B. The Doctrine of Redemption in the Person of the God-nitin in 
tts historical development. Vol. IV.: Division II. Boox I. :— 
The History of the Development of Dogma as the Doctrine of the 
God-man on the basis of Natural Theology—continued, Vol. V.: 
Division II. Book II. :—Zxpansion and Remodelling of Dogma 
into a Doctrine of Sin, Grace, and Means of Grace on the basis of 
the Church. Vol. Vi.: Diviston Il. Boox IL. :—Zxpansion 
and Remodelling of Dogma into a Doctrine of Sin, Grace, and 
Means of Grace on the basis of the Church—continued. Vol, VII: 
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Old Series. 
Uniform Price per Volume, 6s. 


BAUR (F. C.). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. Translated from the Third German 
Edition, Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s, 


— PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST, HIS 
LIFE AND WORK, HIS EPISTLES AND DOC- 
TRINE. A Contribution to a Critical History of Primitive 
Christianity, Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies. 2nd Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


BLEEK (F.). LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
Translated. Edited by the Kev, Dr. S. Davidson. 8vo, cloth, 
6s. 


EWALD’S (Dr. H.) COMMENTARY ON THE PRO- 
PHETS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Translated by 
the Rev. J. F. Smith. [Vol. I. General Introduction, Yoel, Amos, 
Hosea, and Zakharya 9-11. Vol. II. Yesaya, Obadya, and Mikah. 
Vol. ILI, Nahim, Ssephanya, Habaqqtiq, Zakharya, Yéremya. 
Vol. IV. Hezekiel, Yesaya xl-lxvi. Vol. V. Haggai, Zakharya, 
Malaki, Jona, Baruc, Daniel, Appendix and Index.] 5 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, 30s. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS... Translated by 
the Rev. E, Johnson, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s, 


— COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB, with 
Translation. Translated from the German by the Rev. J. 
Frederick Smith. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


HAUSRATH (Prof. A.) HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of Jesus. Translated 
by the Revs. C. T. Poynting and P, Quenzer. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth. 
12s. 


The second portion of this work, ‘‘ The Times of the Apostles,” 
was issued apart from the Library, but in uniform volumes; see 
p. 19. 


KEIM’S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA: Considered 
in its connection with the National Life of Israel, and 
related in detail. Translated from the German by Arthur Ransom 
and the Rev, E, M. Geldart. [Vol. I. Second Edition, Intro- 
duction, Survey of Sources, Sacred and Political Groundwork. 
Religious Groundwork, Vol. II. The Sacred Youth, Self-recog- 
nition, Decision. Vol. III. The First Preaching, the Works of 
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Jesus, the Disciples, and Apostolic Mission. Vol. IV. Conflicts 
and Disillusions, Strengthened Self-confidence, Last Efforts in 
Galilee, Signs of the Approaching Fall, Recognition of the Messiah. 
Vol. V. The Messianic Progress to Jerusalem, the Entry into 
Jerusalem, the Decisive Struggle, the Farewell, the Last Supper. 
Vol. VI. The Messianic Death at Jerusalem. Arrest and Pseudo- 
Trial, the Death on the Cross, Burial and Resurrection, the 
Messiah’s Place in History, Indices.] Complete in 6 vols. 
8vo, 36s. 


(Vol. I. only to be had when a complete set of the work is 
ordered.) 


KUENEN (Dr. A.). THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO 
THE FALL OF THE JEWISH STATE. By Dr. A. 
Kuenen, Professor of Theology at the University, Leyden. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by A. H. May. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


PFLEIDERER (0.). PAULINISM: A Contribution to the 
History of Primitive Christian Theology. Translated by E. 
Peters, 2nd Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


— PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS OF 
ITS HISTORY. (Vols. I. II. History of the Philosophy of 
Religion from Spinoza to the Present Day ; Vols. III. IV. Genetic- 
Speculative Philosophy of Religion.) Translated by Prof. Allan 
Menzies and the Rev. Alex. Stewart. 4 vols, 8vo, cloth. 245. 


REVILLE (Dr. A). PROLEGOMENA OF THE HIS- 
TORY OF RELIGIONS. With an Introduction by Prof. 
F. Max Miiller. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. With General and Special Introductions, Edited 
by Profs, P, W. Schmidt and F. von Holzendorff. Translated 
from the Third German Edition by the Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A. 
3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


SCHRADER (Prof. E.). THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIP- 
TIONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. Translated 
from the Second Enlarged Edition, with Additions by the Author, 
and an Introduction by the Rev. Owen C, Whitehouse, M.A, 
2vols. (Vol. I. not sold separately.) With a Map, 8vo, cloth, 
12s, 





ZELLER (Dr. E.)) THE CONTENTS AND ORIGIN OF 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES CRITICALLY 
INVESTIGATED. Preceded by Dr. Fr. Overbeck’s Intro- 
duction to the Acts of the Apostles from De Wette’s Handbook. 
Translated by Joseph Dare. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


The volumes are uniform in size (crown octavo) and binding, but the 
price varies according to the size and importance of the work, 


A Few Opinions of the Series. 

Professor Marcus Dods: “By introducing to the English-speaking public 
specimens of the work of such outstanding critics and theologians, your 
“Crown Theological Library’ has done a valuable service to theological 
learning in this country.’ 


Dr. John Watson: “ The Library is rendering valuable service to lay wa 
in this country, as well as to ministers.” 


Rey. Principal P. T. Forsyth: “‘As a whole it is an admirable series, and 
opens to the English reader at a low price some books which are of prime 
importance for religious thought.” 


Sir Edward Russell: ‘‘I have formed the highest opinion of this series. Each 
of the books is animated by a fine intelligent and at the same time devout 
spirit.” 

Rev. Principal D. L. Ritchie: “I have read many of the volumes in the 

‘ Crown Library,’ and I think it an admirable and useful series.’ 


Rev. Professor A. E. Garvie: “Iam very grateful for the publication of these 
volumes, as they bring within the reach of the English student, in a correct 
translation and at cheap price, important theological works, which other- 
wise would be accessible only to those familiar with French or German.” 


Rev. R, J. Campbell : ‘‘ Your ‘Crown Theological Library’ is invaluable, and 
is doing aealent service for liberal Christianity.” 


Professor G. Currie Martin ; “I think you are rendering a most valuable service 
to all serious students of theology by your publication of the’ ‘Crown 
Theological Library.’’ 


Vol. I. BABEL AND BIBLE. By Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, Pro- 
fessor of Assyriology in the University of Berlin. Authorised 
Translation. . Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. C, H. W. 
Johns. Crown 8vo, with 77 illustrations, cloth. 5s. 

‘This interestingly illustrated and well-made version of the Lectures should 


satisfy both scholars and general readers, though no doubt scholars will know 
best how to appreciate the high value of its arguments. ”—Scotsman. 


Vol. Il. THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST: An Historical 
Critical Essay. By Paul Lobstein, Professor of Dogmatics 
in the University of Strassburg. Translated by Victor Leuliette, 
A.K.C,, B.-és-L., Paris. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. 
W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 35. 
“It should be added that Lobstein falls behind no one of those who have 
refined the tone of modern controversy, that his attitude to those whose views 
he opposes is considerate, his own p constructive for faith, and his tone 


impressively reverent. Mr Leuliette’s translation is in admirably clear and 
good English.”—A/idbert Journal. 
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Vol. III. MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: Confessions of a 
Preacher. By R. Wimmer, Pastor of Weisweil-am-Rhein in 
Baden. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


Dr P. T. Forsyth, Principal of Hackney College.—‘‘ A beautiful translation 
of a beautiful book.” 


‘*It is a book which will appeal to ministers who are anxious to preserve 
intellectual sincerity, and to thoughtful laymen who are turning over in their 
mind the deepest problems of religion. The author’s spirit throughout the book 
reminds one of Martineau. The tone and style of the book are admirable.”— 
Dr John Watson in Christian Commonwealth. 


Vol. IV. LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY: Its Origin, Nature, and 
Mission. By Jean Réville, Professeur adjoint 4 la Faculté de 
Théologie Protestante de l'Université de Paris. Translated and 
edited by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-és-L. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 

*‘The book is a powerful, lucid and interesting restatement of the position 


of Protestantism in regard to modern advances in philosophy and science.”— 
Scotsman. 


Vol. V. WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? By Adolf Harnack, 
Professor of Church History in the University, Berlin. Translated 
by Thomas Bailey Saunders. Crown 8vo. 55. 


Prof. W. Sanday, of Oxford, in an examination of the work, says :—‘‘ I may 
assume that Harnack’s book, which has attracted a good deal of attention in this 
country as in Germany, is by this time well known, and that its merits are 
recognised—its fresh and vivid descriptions, its breadth of view and skilful 
selection of points, its frankness, its genuine enthusiasm, its persistent effort to 
get at the living realities of religion.” 


Vol. VI. FAITH AND MORALS. By W. Herrmann, Professor of 
Systematic Theology at the University of Marburg; Author of ‘‘The 
Communion of the Christian with God.” Crown 8yo, cloth. 5s. 


‘*A cordial welcome will be given the very readable translation by Mr 
Matheson and Mr Stewart.”—Sfectator. 


Vol. VIL EARLY HEBREW STORY. A Study of the Origin, 
the Value, and the Historical Background of the Legends of Israel. 

By “aese P. Peters, D.D., Rector of St. Michael’s Church, New 

York ; author of ‘* Nippur, or Explorations and Adventures on the 

Euphrates.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. : 
“ These lectures are certainly of quite exceptional worth . . . . will not onl 


interest the general reader, but will suggest much to the expert.”—Br7tis, 
Weekly. 
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Vol. VIII. BIBLE PROBLEMS AND THE NEW 
MATERIAL FOR THEIR SOLUTION. A Plea for 
Thoroughness of Investigation, addressed to Churchmen 
and Scholars. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D.Litt., D.D., 
Fellow of the British Academy ; Oriel Professor of Interpretation 
~ the University of Oxford, and Canon of Rochester. Crown 

vo. 55. 
‘The work is remarkably interesting and learned . . . . those who wish to 


understand what problems are likely to engage attention in the near future 
ought not to neglect the book.” —British Friend. 


IX. THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT AND 
ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION ; and RELIGION 
AND MODERN CULTURE. Bythe late Auguste Sabatier, 
Professor in the University of Paris. Translated by Victor Leuliette, 
A.K.C., B.-és-L. Crown 8vo, . 4s. 6d. 

‘*. . . Both the studies in the volume are profoundly interesting ; marked 
everywhere by the piercing insight, philosophic grasp, and deep spirituality 
which are characteristic of this great and lamented Christian thinker.” —7he 
Christian World. 


Vol. X. THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF 
CHRIST: Its Value and Significance in the History of 
Religion. By Otto Pfleiderer, D.D., Professor of Practical 
Theology in the University, Berlin, Crown 8vo. 35, 6d, 


‘*It would be difficult to name any recent English work which could compare 
with this brilliant essay, as a concise but lucid presentation of the attitude of 
the more advanced school of German theologians to the Founder of the Chris- 
tian religion.” —Scotsman. 


Vol. XI. THE CHILD AND RELIGION. Eleven Essays. By 
Prof. Henry Jones, M.A., LL.D., University of Glasgow ; C. F. G, 
Masterman, M.A.; Prof. George T. Ladd, D.D., LL.D., Uni- 
versity of Yale; Rev. F. R. Tennant, M.A., B.Sc., Hulsean 
Lecturer ; Rev. J, Cynddylan Jones, D.D. ; Rev, Canon Hensley 
Henson, M.A. ; Rev, Robert F. Horton, M.A., D.D.; Rev. G. 
Hill, M.A,, D.D.; Rev. J. J. Thornton; Rev. Rabbi A. A. 
Green; Prof. Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. Edited by Thomas 

“Stephens, B.A. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


‘* No fresher and more instructive book on this question has been issued for 
years, and the study of its pages will often prove a godsend to many perplexed 
minds in the church and in the Christian home.” —British Weekly. 


Vol. XII. THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION: An Anthro- 
pological Study. By L. R. Farnell, D.Litt., Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford; University Lecturer in Classical 
Archeology, etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 


‘*It is one of the most valuable volumes that have appeared in this excellent 
series. He gives so clear and lucid a picture of the actual results of anthro- 
pology that his book is certainly the one we should put in the hands of 
students.” —Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


Vol. 


— 
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Vol, XIII THE HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE. The Books of the New Testament. By 
H. von Soden, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of 
Berlin. Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, and edited by 
Rev. W, D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 


Vol. XIV. JESUS. By Wilhelm Bousset, Professor of Theology in 
Géttingen. Translated by Janet Penrose Trevelyan, and edited by 
Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D, Crown 8vo, 4s. 


“It is true the writers, von Soden and Bousset, have in the course of their 
papers said things that I regard as as nothing less than admirable. I very 
much doubt whether we have anything so admirable in English.”—Rev. Dr. 
Sanday in the Guardian. 


Vol. XV. THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
WITH GOD. By Prof. Wilhelm Herrmann. Translated from 
the new German Edition by Rev. J. S. Stanyon, M.A., and Rev. 
R. W. Stewart, B.D., B.Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


Vol. XVI. HEBREW RELIGION TO THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF JUDAISM UNDER EZRA. By W.E. Addis, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

‘*Tt would be difficult to name a book better adapted to give the student 


a clear and reliable impression of the results of recent research into the origin 
and historical development of Hebrew religion.”—Scotsman. 


Vol. XVII NATURALISM AND RELIGION. By Rudolf 
Otto, Professor of Theology in the University of Gottingen. Trans- 
lated by J. Arthur Thomson, Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Aberdeen, and Margaret R. Thomson. Edited with 
an Introduction by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘“*. .., A valuable survey, and a critical estimate of scientific theory and 


kindred ideas as they concern the religious view of the world. . . . It is well 
written, clear, and even eloquent.” —F.xpository Times. 


A Number of Works are under consideration, of which the following 
Volumes are in Active Preparation. 


ESSAYS ON THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. By Professor Adolf 
Harnack, of Berlin, and Professor W. Herrmann, of Marburg. 


THE RELIGION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: Its 
lace among the Religions of the Nearer East. By Karl 
Marti, Professor of Old Testament Exegesis, Bern, 
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THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 


Library Edition, demy 8vo, tos. 6d. per volume. Cheap Popular 
Edition, 3s. 6a. per volume. 


ALVIELLA (Count GOBLET D’). EVOLUTION OF THE 
IDEA OF GOD, ACCORDING TO ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND HISTORY. Translated by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1891.) Cloth. tos, 6¢. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.)) LECTURES ON THE REFORMA- 
TION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN ITS 
RELATION TO MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOW- 
LEDGE. (Hibbert Lectures, 1883.) 8vo, cloth. 10s, 64. 
Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 3s. 6d. 


DAVIDS (T.W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME POINTS 
IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN BUDDHISM. (Hib. 
Lec,, 1881.) 2nd Ed. 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. Cheap Ed., 35. 6d. 


DRUMMOND (Dr.) VIA, VERITAS, VITA. Lectures on 
Christianity in its most Simple and Intelligible Form. (The 
Hibbert Lectures, 1894.) 10s, 6d. Cheap Edition, 35, 6d. 


HATCH (Rev. Dr... LECTURES ON THE INFLUENCE 
OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES UPON THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Edited by Dr. Fairbairn. (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1888.) 3rd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6a. Cheap 
Edition, 35. 6d. 


KUENEN (Dr. A). LECTURES ON NATIONAL 
RELIGIONS AND UNIVERSAL RELIGION. (The 
Hibbert Lectures, 1882.) 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d, Cheap Edition, 
35. 6a, 


MONTEFIORE (C. G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE RELIGION 
OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. (The Hibbert Lectures, 
1892.) 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. Ios. 6¢. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


PFLEIDERER (Dr. 0.) LECTURES ON THE _IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. Translated by 
the Rev. J. Frederick Smith. (Hibbert Lectures, 1885.) 2nd 
Edition. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6¢, Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE INSTITU- 
TIONS, THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF ROME 
ON CHRISTIANITY AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. Translated by the Rev. 
Charles Beard. (Hibbert Lectures, 1880.) 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d, 
Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 3s. 6a. 
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THE HIBBERT LECTURES—Continued. 


RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT. (Hibbert Lectures, 1879.) 3rd Edition. 
8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


RHYS (Prof. J... ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY CELTIC 
HEATHENDOM. (Hibbert Lectures, 1886.) 8vo, cloth, 
os. 6@, Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


REVILLE (Dr. A.). ON THE NATIVE RELIGIONS OF 
MEXICO AND PERU. Translated by the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed. (Hibbert Lectures, 1884.) 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d, 


SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. 4th Edition. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1887.) 8vo, cloth. 10s.6d, Cheap Ed., 35. 6¢ 


UPTON (Rev. C. B.). ON THE BASES OF RE- 
LIGIOUS BELIEF. (Hibbert Lectures, 1893.) Demy 8vo, 
cloth. tos, 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6a. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST. 


ADDIS (W. E.). HEBREW RELIGION. See Crown 
Theological Library, p. 13. 


ALLIN (Rev. THOS.) UNIVERSALISM ASSERTED 
AS THE HOPE OF THE GOSPEL ON THE 
AUTHORITY OF REASON, THE FATHERS, AND 
HOLY SCRIPTURE. With a Preface by Edna Lyall, anda 
Letter from Canon Wilberforce. Crown 8vo, _ Sewed, Is. 6d. net; 
cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 


ALVIELLA (Count GOBLET D’). THE CONTEMPOR- 
ARY EVOLUTION OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
ENGLAND, AMERICA, AND INDIA. Translated from 
the French by the Rev. J. Moden, 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d, 


—— EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF GOD. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


ANNOTATED CATECHISM. A Manual of Natural Religion 
and Morality, with many practical details. 2nd Edition, Crown 
8vo, cloth. 1s. 


BAUR (F. C.). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. See Theological Translation Library, 
Old Series, p. 8. 


— PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST. 
See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST—Continued. 


BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.) THE UNIVERSAL CHRIST, 
AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


—— LECTURES ON THE REFORMATION OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN ITS RELATION TO 
MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOWLEDGE. | See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


BEEBY (Rev. C. E., B.D., Author of ‘‘Creed and Life”). 
DOCTRINE AND PRINCIPLES. Popular Lectures on 
Primary Questions. Demy 8vo, cloth. 45. 6d. 


BIBLE. Translated by Samuel Sharpe, being a Revision of the 
Authorised English Version, 6th Edition of the Old, roth Edition 
of the New Testament. 8vo, roan. 55. See a/so Testament. 


BLEEK (F.). LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. See 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


BROADBENT (The late Rev. T. P., B.A.) THIRTEEN 
SERMONS, AN ESSAY, AND ‘A FRAGMENT. With 
a Prefatory Note by Rev. Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 4s. net. 


CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN). FIRST THREE 
GOSPELS IN GREEK. See Testament, New, p. 26. 


CHANNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Including “The 
Perfect Life,” with a Memoir. Centennial Edition, 4to Edition. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. 


CHEYNE (Prof. T. K.). BIBLE PROBLEMS AND THE 
NEW MATERIAL FOR THEIR SOLUTION. See 
Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 


CHILD AND RELIGION. Edited by Thomas Stephens, B.A. 
See Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 


CHRISTIAN CREED (OUR). 2nd and greatly Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


CLARK (ARCHD. JAS.). DE SUCCESSIONE APOS- 
TOLICA NEC NON MISSIONE ET  JURIS- 
DICTIONE HIERARCHIZZ ANGLICAN ET 
CATHOLIC. 8vo. (Georgetown, Guiana.) Cloth. 2ts. 


— SEVEN AGES OF THE CHURCH; or, Exposition of 
the Apocalypse. Sewed. Is. 


COMMON PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: in 
Ten Services for Morning and Evening. 32mo, cloth. 1s, 6d. 
Also in 8vo, cloth. 3s. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST—Continued. 


CONWAY (MONCURE D.). CENTENARY HISTORY 
OF THE SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
With numerous Portraits, a facsimile of the original MS. of the 
hymn, ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” and Appendices. Crown 
8vo, half vellum, paper sides. 5s. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS) LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN BUDDH- 
ISM. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


DELITZSCH (F.). BABEL AND BIBLE. Two Lectures 
delivered before the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft in the presence 
of the German Emperor. See Crown Theological Library, p. 10, 
See also Harnack, A., ‘‘ Letter to Preuss. Jahrbiicher,” p. 18. 


DOBSCHUTZ (E. VON). CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH. See Theological Translation Library, 
New Series, p. 4. 


DRIVER (S. R.). See Mosheh ben Shesheth, p. 22. 


DRUMMOND (JAMES, M.A., LL.D., Hon. Litt.D., site 
of Manchester College, Oxford). AN INQUIRY INTO 
THE CHARACTER AND AUTHORSHIP OF THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL. Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 

‘* This is a valuable book, the work of a liberal theologian of distinction and 
great influence.” —Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, in Christian Commonwealth, 


‘** The book is not only learned, but also reverent and spiritual in tone, and 
ought to find its way into the libraries of students of all shades of belief, as a 
very notable attempt to solve one of the most important of New Testament 
problems.”—Christian World, 


“Of the spirit in which Dr. Drummond approaches the study of this work 
of a master mind, of the completeness and arrangement of the material, and of 
the temper in which the argument is conducted, it is impossible to speak too 
highly.” —Scotsman. 


— VIA, VERITAS, VITA. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 
— PHILO JUDAUS. ‘See p. 29. 


ECHOES OF HOLY THOUGHTS: Arranged as Private 
Meditations before a First Communion, 2nd Edition, witha 
Preface by Rev. J. Hamilton Thom, Printed with red lines, 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Is. 


EWALD (H.), COMMENTARY ON THE PROPHETS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


—— COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. See Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 
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EWALD (H.). COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
JOB. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p, 8. 


FIGG (E. G.). ANALYSIS OF THEOLOGY, NATURAL 
AND REVEALED. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


FOUR GOSPELS (THE) AS HISTORICAL RECORDS. 
8vo, cloth. 15». 


GILL (C.). THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Charles Gill. 2nd Edition. With Dissertations in answer to 
Criticism. 8vo, cloth. 12s, 


— THE BOOK OF ENOCH THE PROPHET. Trans- 
lated from an Ethiopic MS, in the Bodleian Library, by the late 
Richard Laurence, LL.D., Archbishop of Cashel. The Text 
corrected from his latest Notes by Charles Gill. Re-issue, 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. 


GOULD (Rev. S. BARING) LOST AND HOSTILE 
GOSPELS. An Account of the Toledoth Jesher, two Hebrew 
Gospels circulating in the Middle Ages, and Extant Fragments of 
the Gospels of the first Three Centuries of Petrine and Pauline 
Origin. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HARNACK (ADOLF). MONASTICISM: Its Ideals and 
History ; and THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUS- 
TINE. Two Lectures by Adolf Harnack. Translated into 
English by E. E. Kellett, M.A., and F, H. Marseille, Ph.D., 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 

‘* The lectures impart to these old subjects a new and vivid interest which 
cannot but win this faithful version many admiring readers.”— Scotsman. 

“One might read all the ponderous volumes of Montalembert without 
obtaining so clear a view or so rare a judgment of this immense subject as are 
offered in these luminous pages. . . . The translation is excellent, and gives us 
Harnack in pure and vigorous English.”—Christian World, 





—— LETTER to the “‘ Preussische Jahrbiicher ” on the German 
Emperor’s Criticism of Prof. Delitzsch’s Lectures on ‘‘ Babel 
and Bible.” Translated into English by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 
6d. net. 


— HISTORY OF DOGMA, See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 5. 


— WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, New Series, p. 6. .4/so Crown Theological Library, 
p. 11. See Saunders (T. B.), ‘‘ Professor Harnack and his Oxford 
Critics,” p. 25. 


—— EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. See Theological Translation Library, 
Pp. 4. 
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HATCH (Rev. Dr... LECTURES ON THE INFLUENCE 
OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES UPON THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


HAUSRATH (Prof. A.) HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of the Apostles. Trans- 
lated by Leonard Huxley. With a Preface by Mrs Humphry 
Ward. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth, 42s. (Uniform with the Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series.) 


— NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. The Times of Jesus. See 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 
HEBREW TEXTS, in large type for Classes : 
Genesis. 2nd Edition. 16mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 
Psalms. 16mo, cloth. 1s. 
Isaiah: 16mo, cloth. 1s. 
Job. 16mo, cloth. 1s. 


HENSLOW (Rev. G.)) THE ARGUMENT OF ADAPTA- 
TION ; or, Natural Theology reconsidered. 8vo, cloth. 
Is. 


—— SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS OF BIBLE PLANTS; 
or, The Garden. of God. 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


— THE AT-ONE-MENT ; or, The Gospel of Reconciliation. 
8vo, cloth. Is. 


— THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF CHRIST’S LIFE. 


8vo, cloth. 55. net. 


— CHRIST NO PRODUCT OF EVOLUTION.  8vo 
cloth. Is. 


HERFORD (R. TRAVERS, B.A.). CHRISTIANITY IN 
TALMUD AND MIDRASH. Demy 8vo, cloth. 18s, net. 


CONTENTS :—Introduction. Division I. Passages from the 
Rabbinical Literature: A, Passages relating to Jesus... B, Passages 
relating to Minim, Minuth, Division II. General Results. Appen- 
dix containing the Original Texts of the Passages translated. 
Indices. - 

“* His book (if he is right in his identification of the Minim) is a history of 
EL erorg Christianity—the first independent and competent history written in 

nglish."—Z-xpository Times. y 
‘It must become at once the standard authority on its subject.""—Manchester 
Guardian. aie 

Tt is no exaggeration to say that it will prove indispensable not-only to 
scholars interested in Talmudic literature, but to all who study the subject of 
the evangelical tradition. It will introduce the reader into a.new world—that 
of Jewish thought in the centuries after Christ.”—Camébridge Review. 


HERRMANN (W.). THE COMMUNION OF THE 
. CHRISTIAN WITH GOD. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 6. 
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HERRMANN (W.). FAITH AND MORALS. See Crown 
Theological Library, p. I1. 


HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy. Edited by L. P. Jacks and G, 
Dawes Hicks, Vol. I. Royal 8vo, 856 pp. Vol. II., 864 pp. 
Vol. III., 869 pp. Cloth. Each 12s, 6d. net. Annual Subscrip- 
tion, 10s. post free, 


HOERNING (Dr. R.)) THE KARAITE MSS., BRITISH 
MUSEUM. The Karaite Exodus (i. to viii. 5) in Forty-two 
Autotype Facsimiles, with a Transcription in ordinary Arabic type. 
Together with Descriptions and Collation of that and five other 
MSS. of portions of the Hebrew Bible in Arabic characters in the 
same Collection. Royal 4to, cloth, gilt top. 20s. 


HUNTER (Rev. J., D.D.). THE COMING CHURCH. A 
Plea for a Charch simply Christian. Cloth. 1s. 6d. net. 


— CIVIC APATHY. A Sermon preached at Bechstein 
Hall, London, Sunday morning, 25th June 1905. 6d. net. 


a (EDWIN, M.A.). THE RISE OF CHRISTEN- 
DOM. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


— ANTIQUA MATER: A Study of Christian Origins. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


— THE RISE OF ENGLISH CULTURE. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 15s. net. 


JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON). HYMNS OF DUTY AND 
FAITH. Selected and Arranged. 247 pp. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 
2nd Edition. 35. 6d. 


— CHANTS, PSALMS, AND CANTICLES. | Selected 
and Pointed for Chanting, 18mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 


— ANTHEMS. With Indexes and References to the Music, 
18mo, cloth. Is. 3d. 


— THE CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. Together in 1 vol., 
cloth, 2s. 


— A BOOK OF PRAYER. In Thirty Orders of Worship, with 
Additional Prayers and Thanksgivings. 18mo, cloth. 2s. 6d, 
With Chants, in 1 vol. 18mo, cloth. 35. 
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KAUTZSCH (E.). AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. With Chronological Tables for the History of the 
Israelites, and other Aids to the Explanation of the Old Testament. 
Reprinted from the ‘‘Supplement to the Translation of the Old 
Testament.” By E. Kautzsch, Professor of Theology at the Uni- 
versity of Halle. Edited by the Author. Translated by John 
Taylor, D.Lit., M.A., ete. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 6d. 

“This English translation . . . is likely to prove very acceptable to all those 


students who desire to see for themselves the view taken by the ‘higher critics’ 
of the growth of the Old Testament.”—7he Guardian. 


**Dr. Taylor has rendered a great service to the English readers by his 
excellent translation of this important work.”—British Weekly. 


** As to matter, it is the work of a scholar who is not afraid of results 
suggested by fair research, but who never grasps at novelties merely for the sake 
of originality. In style and language, the book reads more like an original than 
a translation ; an original, too, which in its terseness of expression has escaped 
the prolix obscurity so commonly complained of in the writings of the author’s 
country.”—Church Gazette. 


‘*A brief yet comprehensive statement of critical opinion respecting the order 
and origin of the Old Testament books.” —Methodist Times. 


KEIM’S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA. See Theo- 
logical Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). BIBLICAL HEBREW. Sc p. 35. 


KIRK (R. S.). SIDE-LIGHTS ON GREAT PROBLEMS 
OF HUMAN INTEREST. Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. 


KITTEL (R.)}. HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 6. 


KUENEN (Dr. A.). LECTURES ON NATIONAL AND 
UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. See The Hibbert Lectures, 
p. 14. 


— THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO THE FALL OF 
THE JEWISH STATE. See Theological Translation Library, 
Old Series, p. 9. 


LOBSTEIN (P.). THE DOGMAOF THE VIRGIN BIRTH 
OF CHRIST. See Crown Theological Library, p. to. 


LODGE (Sir O0.). LIFE AND MATTER. A Criticism of 
Professor Haeckel’s ‘‘ Riddle of the Universe.” Fourth 
Impression, Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 
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MACAN (R. W.).. THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. An Essay in Three Chapters. 8vo, cloth. 55. 


MACKAY (R. W.). SKETCH OF THE RISE AND 
PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 8vo, cloth. 6s, 


MARCHANT (JAMES). THEORIES OF THE RESUR- 
RECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. Crown 8vo, stiff covers, 
2s. net ; superior cloth binding, 3s. 


MARTI (KARL). RELIGION OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 


MARTINEAU (Rev. Dr. JAMES) THE RELATION 
BETWEEN ETHICS AND RELIGION. An Address. 
8vo, sewed. Is. 


-— MODERN MATERIALISM: ITS ATTITUDE TO- 
WARDS THEOLOGY. A Critique and Defence. 8vo, 
sewed. 25. 6d. 


MONTEFIORE (C. G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE RELIGION 


OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. See The Hibbert Lec- 
tures, p. 14. 


MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH’S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. Edited from a Bodleian 


MS., with a Translation and Notes, by S. R. Driver. 8vo, 
sewed. 35. 


MUNSTERBERG (Prof. HUGO). THE AMERICANS. 
See p. 30. 


NESTLE (E.). INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 
See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 7. 


OTTO (R.). NATURALISM AND RELIGION. See Crown 
Theological Library, p. 13. 


PERRIN (R. S.). THE EVOLUTION OF KNOWLEDGE. 
A Review of Philosophy. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


PERSONAL AND FAMILY PRAYERS.  8vo, buckram. 
Is. net. 
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PETERS (JOHN P.). EARLY HEBREW STORY. A 
Study of the Origin, the Value, and the Historical Background 
of the Legends of Israel. See Crown Theological Library, 
p. II. 


PFLEIDERER (Dr. O.) LECTURES ON THE_IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


— PAULINISM: A Contribution to the History of Primitive 
Christianity. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, 
Pp. 9. 


— PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS OF 
ITS HISTORY. See Theological Translation Library, Old 
Series, p. 9. 


— THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF 
CHRIST: Its Significance and Value in the History of 
Religion. Sze Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 


PLAIN COMMENTARY ON THE FIRST GOSPEL. By 
an Agnostic. 8vo, cloth. 145. 


POOLE (REG. LANE). ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
HISTORY OF MEDIAVAL THOUGHT IN THE 
DEPARTMENTS OF THEOLOGY AND ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL POLITICS, 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, 
Pp. 9. 


RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE INSTI- 
TUTIONS, THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF ROME 
ON CHRISTIANITY AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. Sve Hibbert Lectures, 
P- 14. 


RENOUF (P. LE PAGE) ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert Lectures, p, 15. 


REVILLE (A.). THE SONG OF SONGS, Commonly called 
the Song of Solomon, or the Canticle. Translated from the 
French. Crown 8vo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 
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REVILLE A.). ON NATIVE RELIGIONS OF MEXICO 
AND PERU. ‘Sce Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


— PROLEGOMENA OF THE HISTORY OF RE- 
LIGIONS. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, 


p. 9. 


REVILLE (JEAN). LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. Sce 
Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 


—— See also Sabatier’s ‘‘ Religions of Authority and Religion of the 
Spirit,” p. 4. 


RHYS (J... ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY CELTIC 
HEATHENDOM. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


RIX (HERBERT). A DAWNING FAITH; or, The World 
as a Spiritual Organism. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 


— TENT AND TESTAMENT. A Camping Tour in 
Palestine, with some Notes on Scripture Sites. With 61 
Illustrations, Frontispiece, and Maps, Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. 
net, 


ROBINSON (ALEX., M.A., B.D.). A STUDY OF 
THE SAVIOUR IN THE NEWER LIGHT. 2nd 
Edition. Revised and partly re-written. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. 


— OLD AND NEW CERTAINTY OF THE GOSPEL: 
A Sketch. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


SABATIER (AUGUSTE). THE RELIGIONS OF AU- 
THORITY AND THE RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. 
With a Memoir by Professor J. Réville. See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, New Series, p. 4. 


— THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT AND 
ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION; and RELIGION 
AND MODERN CULTURE. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 12, 


SADLER (Rev. Dr.). PRAYERS FOR CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d, 


—— CLOSET PRAYERS, Original and Compiled. 18mo, 
cloth. Is. 6d. 
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SAUNDERS (T. BAILEY). PROFESSOR HARNACK 

AND HIS OXFORD CRITICS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Is. 6a, net. 

It gives thoughtful and acutely reasoned support to the great historical 
student of Christianity who represents Berlin in theology against the pig- 
tailed opposition which Oxford has offered to his learning. A spirited piece of 
controversial writing, it cannot but prove stimulating to readers interested in 
modern divinity, no matter to which side of the debate their private preposses- 
sions incline them.” —Scotsman. 


**Mr. Saunders writes with sobriety and with a knowledge of the points 
at issue. Readers of ‘Harnack and his Critics’ will do well to read his 
comments.”—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 


SAVAGE (M. J... BELIEFS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. 


SAYCE (A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. § See Hibbert Lectures, 


p. 15. 


SCHRADER (E.).. CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS AND 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. § See Theological Translation 
Library, Old Series, p. 9. 


SEVERUS (Patriarch of Antioch.) THE SIXTH BOOK 
OF THE SELECT LETTERS OF SEVERUS, 
PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, in the Syriac Version of 
Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited and translated by E, W. Brooks, 
Vol. I. (Text), Part 1, and Vol. II. (Translation), Part 1. 2 vols, 
8vo, cloth. 42s. net, Vol. I. (Text), Part 2, and Vol. II. (Trans- 
lation), Part 2. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s. net. See Text and 
Translation Society, p. 38. 


SHARPE (SAMUEL). HISTORY OF THE HEBREW 
NATION AND ITS LITERATURE. With an Appendia 
on the Hebrew Chronology. 5th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
45. 6d. 


— CRITICAL NOTES ON THE AUTHORISED ENG- 
LISH VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. and 
Edition, 12mo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 


SMITH (MARTIN R.). WHAT I HAVE TAUGHT MY 
eo 2nd Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
35. 


SODEN (H. , D.D.). THE HISTORY OF EARLY 
CHRISTIAN’ LITERATURE. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 13. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST—Continued. 


THE STATUTES OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Translations of the Ethiopic, Arabic, and Coptic Texts, 
by Rev. G. Horner, M.A. With an Appendix—a recently dis- 
covered variant of the Coptic Text. 18s. net. 


TAYLER (Rev. JOHN JAMES) AN ATTEMPT TO 
ASCERTAIN THE CHARACTER OF THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL, especially in its Relation to the First Three. 
2nd Edition. $8vo, cloth. §s. 


TAYLOR (Rev. C.). THE DIRGE OF COHELETH IN 
ECCLES. XII. DISCUSSED AND LITERALLY 
INTERPRETED. 8vo, cloth. 35. 


TAYLOR (Rev. Dr. J.)- THE MASSORETIC TEXT AND 
THE ANCIENT VERSIONS OF THE BOOK OF 
MICAH. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 


—— See also Kautzsch, “‘ Outline,” p. 21. 


TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, with Special 
Collects. 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; or 32mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


— PSALMS AND CANTICLES. 8vo, cloth. 1. 6d. 


—— PSALMS AND CANTICLES, with Anthems.  $8vo, 
cloth. 2s. 


TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, taken in Sub- 
stance from the Common Prayer for Christian Worship, 
with a few additional Prayers for particular Days. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6¢@. ; or 32mo, cloth, 1s. 


TESTAMENT, THE NEW. TISCHENDORF (C.). 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACE. 3 vols. 8vo. 
70s, net. 


—— CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN, M.A, D.D.). THE 
FIRST THREE GOSPELS IN GREEK. Arranged in 
parallel columns, 2nd. Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
5s. net, 


UPTON (C. B.). ON THE BASES OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST—Continued. 


VICKERS (J.). THE REAL JESUS: a Review of his Life, 
nn = age and Death, from a Jewish Standpoint. Crown 
vo. 65. 


—— tee CRUCIFIXION MYSTERY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
35. 6d. 


VIZARD (P. E.). PRAYERS, NEW AND OLD. New 
Edition. Printed at the Chiswick Press. Crown 8vo, buckram, 
Is, net. 


VOYSEY (Rev. C.). THE SLING AND THE STONE. 
Vol. VIII. On the Lord’s Prayer, 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6¢.. Vol. IX. 
The Fatherhood of God. Sermon on the Mount, etc. 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d, Vol. X, Revelation tested on Moral Grounds, ete. 8vo, 
cloth. tos. 6d. 


—  THEISM AS A SCIENCE OF NATURAL THE- 
OLOGY AND NATURAL RELIGION. 2s. 6d. 


-— THEISTIC PRAYER BOOK. 3rd Edition. 12mo, cloth. 
35. 6a, 


WEIR (T. H., B.D.) A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
HEBREW TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
Thomas H. Weir, Assistant to the Professor of Oriental Languages 
- the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, sewed, 55.3 cloth, 
Sy 


WEIZSACKER (C. von). THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 2 vols. 
See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 7. 


WERNLE (Paul) THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 2 vols. 8vo. See Theological Translation Library, 
New Series, p. 4. 


WICKSTEED (Rev. P. H.). THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF HOLLAND, treated with Special 
Reference to the Position and Prospects of the Modern 
School of Theology. A Report presented to the Hibbert 
Trustees, and published by their direction. 8vo, sewed. Is. 


WIMMER (R.). MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: Con- 
fessions of a Preacher. See Crown Theological Library, 


p. If. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST—Continued. 


WRIGHT (Rev. C. H. H.). BOOK OF GENESIS IN 
HEBREW TEXT. With a critically revised Text, various 
Readings, and Grammatical and Critical Notes. Demy 8vo. 


35. 6d. 
—— BOOK OF RUTH IN HEBREW TEXT. With a criti- 


cally revised Text, various Readings, including a new Collation of 
Twenty-eight Hebrew MSS., and a Grammatical and Critical 
Commentary ; to which is appended the Chaldee Targum, Demy 
8vo. 75. 6d. 


— DANIEL AND HIS PROPHECIES. Demy §8vo, 
cloth. _ 7s. 6d, 


—— DANIEL AND ITS CRITICS. A Critical and Gram- 
matical Commentary with Appendix. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


WRIGHT (G. H. BATESON). THE BOOK OF JOB. A 
new critically revised Translation, with Essays on Scansion, Date, 
etc. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


— WAS ISRAEL EVER IN EGYPT? or, A Lost 
Tradition. By G. H. Bateson Wright, D.D., Queen’s College, 
Oxford; Headmaster Queen’s College, Hong-Kong; Author of 
‘* A Critical Revised Translation of the Book of Job.” 8vo, art 
linen. 75. 6d. 


WRIGHT (W. ALDIS), Edited by, and Dr S. A. HIRSCH. 
A COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB. From 
a Hebrew MS. in the University Library, Cambridge. Med. 8vo, 
cloth, 21s. net. 


ZELLER (E.). CONTENTS AND ORIGIN OF THE 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. See Theological Translation 
Library, Old Series, p. 9. 
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II. Philosophy, Psychology. 


BACON (ROGER), THE “OPUS MAJUS” OF. Edited, with 
Introduction and Analytical Table, by John Henry Bridges, Fellow 
of Royal College of Physicians, sometime Fellow of Oriel College. 
Complete in 3 vols., 315. 6d. ; Vol. III. sold separately, 75, 6d. 


BREWSTER (H. B.). THE THEORIES OF ANARCHY 
AND OF LAW. A Midnight Debate. Crown 8vo, parch- 


ment. 55. 
— THE PRISON. A Dialogue. Crown 8vo, parchment. 5s. 
— THE STATUETTE AND THE BACKGROUND. 


Crown 8vo, parchment. 4s. 


COLLINS (F. H.). AN EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howard Collins. With a Preface by 
Herbert Spencer. 5th Edition. The Synthetic Philosophy Com- 
pleted. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


DENNYS (EDWARD N.). THE ALPHA; or, The First 
Mental Principle and Truth-Guide to General Well-Being 
and Progress: A Revelation but no Mystery. 6th Edition. 
With a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


DRUMMOND (Dr.). PHILO JUDAUS; or, The Jewish 
Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and Completion. 
By James Drummond, LL.D., Principal of Manchester New 
College, Oxford. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


HODGSON (S. H.). PHILOSOPHY AND EXPERIENCE. 
An Address delivered before the Aristotelian Society. 8vo, 
sewed, 25, 


— THE REORGANISATION OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Address. 8vo, sewed. Is. 


LAURIE (Professor SIMON). ETHICA: or, The Ethics of 
Reason. By Scotus Novanticus. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


— METAPHYSICA NOVA ET VETUSTA: A Return to 
Dualism. 2nd Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LODGE (Sir 0.) LIFE AND MATTER. See Religion, 
p- 21. 
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MACKENZIE (MALCOLM). SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
DYNAMICS. An Exposition of the Function of Money as the 
measure of Contract, Trade, and Government, viewed from the 
Principles of Natural Philosophy and Jurisprudence, in refutation 
of Economic Dogmas, Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


MIND: A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 
Nos, 1-64. 1876-90. 8vo, each 3s. Vols, III.-XVI. in cloth, 
each 13s. New Series, Nos. 1-32, each 3s.; 33 and after, 4s. 
Vols I.-VIII., each 13s. Vols. IX.-XIV., each 175. Annual 
Subscription, post free, 125. 


MUNSTERBERG (HUGO, Professor of Psychology at 
Harvard University). THE AMERICANS. Translated by 
Edwin B. Holt, Ph.D., Instructor at Harvard University. Royal 
8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


PERRIN (R. S.). EVOLUTION OF KNOWLEDGE, 
THE. A Review of Philosophy. See Religion, p. 22. 


PIKLER (JUL.). THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
BELIEF IN OBJECTIVE EXISTENCE. Part I. 8vo, 
cloth. 45. 6d. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILOS- 
OPHY. Proceedings. Vol. I., 4 Nos., 1890-91. 8vo, 125. 
Discontinued after Vol. III. Part 2, Or each Part separately. 
Vol. I, No. 1, 25. 6a.; No, 2, 25. 6d. ; No. 3, Part 1, Is. 6d. ; 
Part 2, 2s.; No. 4, Part 1, 1s. 6d, ; Part 2, 2s, Vol. IT. No. 1, 
Part 1, 1s. 6¢.; Part 2, 2s.; No. 2, Part 1, 1s. 6a. 3 Part’2; 2s. ; 
No.” 3;<Part13> 28.") ‘Part -2, 235 "Vol FRE Part* F, 2s." 6d, $ 
Part 2, 2. NEW SERIES, Vols. I.-VI. Demy 8vo, buckram, 
each Ios. 6d, net. 


ROBERTSON (G. C.). PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS OF 
GEORGE CROOM ROBERTSON, Grote Professor of 
Mind and Logic, University College, London. With a 
Memoir. Edited by Alexander Bain, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Logic, Aberdeen, and T. Whittaker, B.A. (Oxon.). With 
Portrait. Med. 8vo, cloth. 9s. net. 


SALEEBY (C. W., M.D., F.R.S.). INDIVIDUALISM 
AND COLLECTIVISM. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 


SCHURMAN (J. GOULD). KANTIAN ETHICS AND 
THE ETHICS OF EVOLUTION. §8vo, cloth. 55. 


— THE ETHICAL IMPORT OF DARWINISM. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 5s. 


SCRIPTURE (EDWARD W., Ph.D.). STUDIES FROM 
THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY. Vols. 
I.-VI., each 4s, 2d. net. 
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SMITH (H. W.). THE GARDEN OF LIFE. Flowers 
of Thought on Culture, Conduct, and Character for every day 
in the year, gathered and arranged by H. W. Smith. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 55. net. 


SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. With Portraits, Green buckram, gilt top. 
28s. net. 

‘It is not too much to say that we close this book, the most interesting, and 


certainly one of the most important we have ever opened, feeling better, wiser, 
and humbler for having thus hastily read it.”"—Academy. 


“Tt is a book for all men and for all time. In its pages the thinker ma 
trace, step by step, the synthesis of synthetic philosophy. Here the poet will 
find not only a worthy inspiration, but a possibly surprising vein of sympathy. 
The statesman, the inventor, the litterateur, the man of theory, and the man of 
practice will find alike, within the covers of these two massive volumes, an 
almost inexhaustible treasury of interest and constructive thought. There is 
suggestion and instruction for all the world, and an almost indefinable fascina- 
tion—whether it be due to the mere intrinsic beauty of the picture itself, or to 
the dignity of its execution, or to the sense of its almost laborious faithfulness, 
or to the combined attraction of all three.” —Sz. James's Gazette. 


— A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY— 


Vol. I. First Principles. With an Appendix and a 
Portrait. Finally revised. New Edition, large crown 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d, 

Vols, II. and III. The Principles of Biology. 6th 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth, Revised and greatly enlarged. Vols, I, 
and II. 18s. each. 


Vols, IV. and V. The Principles of Psychology. 5th 
Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 36s. 


Vol. VI. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. I. Part 1, 
The Data of Sociology; Part 2, The Inductions of Sociology ; 
Part 3, Domestic Institutions, 4th Thousand, revised and 
enlarged. 8vo, cloth. 2Is. 


Vol. VII. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. II. Part 4, 
Ceremonial Institutions; Part 5, Political Institutions, 3rd 
Thousand. §8vo, cloth. 18s. 


Vol. VIII. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. III. Part 6, 
Ecclesiastical Institutions ; Part 7, Professional Institutions ; Part 
8, Industrial Institutions. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 16s. 


Vol. IX. The Principles of Ethics. Vol, I. Part 1, The 
Data of Ethics ; Part 2, The Inductions of Ethics; Part 3, The 
Ethics of Individual Life. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 155, 


Vol. X. The Principles of Ethics. Vol. II. Part 4, 
Justice; Part 5, Negative Beneficence; Part 6, Positive 
Beneficence ; Appendices. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d, 
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Also to be had separately : 
SPENCER (HERBERT). DATA OF ETHICS. Reset 


uniform with popular edition of ‘‘ First Principles.” Sewed, 2s. 6d. 
net, ; cloth, 3s. net. 


— JUSTICE. Being Part 4 of the Principles of Ethics, 2nd 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Other Works. 


— THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. Library Edition (21st 
Thousand), with a Postscript. 8vo, cloth. Ios, 6d. 


— EDUCATION : Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. Cheap 
Edition. Entirely reset. 46th Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. 


—— ESSAYS: Scientific, Political, and Speculative. A new 
Edition, rearranged, with additional Essays. 3 vols, 8vo, cloth. 
(Each tos.) 30s. 


— SOCIAL STATICS. Abridged and revised, together with 
‘©The Man v, The State.” 8vo, cloth. Ios. 


— VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Uniform in Library binding. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Enlarged Edition. 6s. 


— FACTS AND COMMENTS. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


— THE MAN versus THE STATE. 14th Thousand, 
Sewed. — Is. 


—A REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR WEISMANN. 
Sewed. 6d. 


—— REASONS FOR DISSENTING FROM THE PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF M. COMTE. Sewed. 6d. 


— DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY; or, Groups of Socio- 
logical Facts. Compiled and abstracted by Professor D. 
Duncan of Madras, Dr. Richard Scheppig, and James Collier. 
Folio, boards, 


No. 1. English. 18s. 

No. 2. Ancient American Races. 16s. 

No. 3. Lowest Races, Negritto Races, Polynesians. 18s. 
No. 4. African Races. 16s. 

No, 5. Asiatic Races. 18s. 

No. 6. American Races. 18s, 

No. 7. Hebrews and Pheenicians. 215. 

No. 8. The French Civilisation. 3os. 


New volumes in preparation. 
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SPENCER (HERBERT). COLLINS (F. H.) AN 
EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 
By F. Howard Collins, Being a Digest of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
Works, 5th Edition, the Synthetic Philosophy Completed. With 
a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 8vo, cloth. 21s, 


— DREY (S.). HERBERT SPENCER’S THEORY OF 
RELIGION: AND MORALITY. By Sylvan Drey. 8vo, 
sewed. Is. 


—. __ A THEORY OF LIFE DEDUCED FROM THE 
EVOLUTION PHILOSOPHY. Demy 8vo, sewed. Is. 


SPINOZA: Four Essays. By Professors Land, Van Vloten, and 
Kuno Fischer, and by E. Renan. Edited by Professor Knight, of 
St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55, 


STUDIES FROM THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY. Edited by Professor E. W. Scripture. 
With many Illustrations. 8vo, sewed. 45. 2d. each net. Vol. I. 
1892-93, 100 pages. Vol. II. 1894, 124 pages. Vol. III. 1895, 
110 pages. Vol. IV. 1896, 141 pages, Vol. V. 1897, 105 pages. 
Vol. VI. 1898, 105 pages. 


WUNDT (WILHELM). OUTLINES OF PSYCHOL- 
OGY. Translated, with the co-operation of the Author, by 
Charles Hubbard Judd, Ph.D., Instructor in the Wesleyan 
University. 2nd Enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. net. 
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III. Oriental Languages, Literature, 
and History. 


ABHIDHANARATNAMALA (THE) OF HALAYUDHA. 
A Sanskrit Vocabulary (120 pp.). Edited, with a Sanskrit-English 
ore (180 pp.), by Dr. T. Aufrecht. 8vo, cloth. (Published 
at 18s.) 10s, 


AVESTI, PAHLAVI, and ANCIENT PERSIAN STUDIES 
in Honour of the late SHAMS-UL-ULAMA DASTUR 
PESHOTANJI BEHRAMJI SANJANA, M.A., Ph.D. 
Paper cover, 12s. 6d. net; cloth, 13s. 6d. net. 


BERNSTEIN and KIRSCH. SYRIAC CHRESTOMATHY 
AND LEXICON (Chrestomathia Syriaca cum Lexico). 
2 vols. in 1. 8vo, cloth boards. 7s. 6d, I. Chrestomathia, 
separately. Sewed. 3s. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME POINTS 
IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN BUDDHISM. See 
The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14, 


DELITZSCH (Prof. F.). ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR. With 
Paradigms, Exercises, Glossary, and Bibliography. Translated by 
the Rev. Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy. Crown 8vo, cloth. 155. 


— THE HEBREW LANGUAGE VIEWED IN THE 
LIGHT OF ASSYRIAN RESEARCH. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 


— BABEL AND BIBLE. See Crown Theological Library, 
p. fo. 


DIETTRICH (GUSTAV). DIE MASSORAH DER OST- 
LICHEN UND WESTLICHEN SYRER IN IHREN 
ANGABEN ZUM PROPHETEN JESAIA nach fiinf 
Handschriften des British Museum in Verbindung mit zwei 
Tractaten iiber Accente. Sewed. 8s. 6d. net. 


DIPAVAMSA (THE): A Buddhist Historical Record in the 
Pali Language. Edited, with an English Translation, by Dr. 
H. Oldenberg. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 

The ‘‘Dipavamsa” is the most ancient historical work of the Ceylonese ; it 
contains an account of the ecclesiastical history of the Buddhist Church, of the 
conversion of the Ceylonese to the Buddhist faith, and of the ancient history of 
Ceylon. 
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ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. Translated, under 


Professor Erman’s supervision, by J. H. Breasted, Professor of 
Egyptology in the University of Chicago. Crown 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


EVANS (GEORGE). AN ESSAY ON ASSYRIOLOGY. 
With 4to Tables of Assyrian Inscriptions. $8vo, cloth. 55. 


FAIZULLAH-BHAI (Shaikh, B.D.) A MOSLEM 
PRESENT. Part I., containing the famous poem of Al-Busaree, 
With an English Version and Notes. 8vo, cloth. 45. 


— AN ESSAY ON THE PRE-ISLAMITIC ARABIC 
POETRY, with special reference to the Seven Suspended 
Poems. 8vo, sewed. 4d. 


FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. See Cunningham Memoirs, 
vols, 8, 9, and 11, p. 48. 


FRANKFURTER (Dr. O0.). HANDBOOK OF PALI: Being 
“A pte Grammar, a Chrestomathy, and a Glossary. 
vo, cloth. 16s. 


FUERST (Dr. JUL.) HEBREW AND CHALDEE 
LEXICON TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 5th Edition, 
improved and enlarged, Translated by Rev. Dr. Samuel Davidson. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. ais. 


HARDY (R. SPENCE). MANUAL OF BUDDHISM IN 
ITS MODERN DEVELOPMENT. Translated from 
Singhalese MSS. 2nd Edition, with a complete Index and 
Glossary. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 





HEBREW TEXTS. Largetype. 16mo, cloth. 
Genesis. (2nd Edition. Baer and Delitzsch’s Text.) 15. 6d. 
Psalms. Is. 
Job. 1s. 
Isaiah. Is, 


KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). INTRODUCTION TO BIBLICAL 
HEBREW, ae Graduated Instruction in the 
Language of the Old Testament. By James Kennedy, B.D., 
Acting Librarian in the New College, and one of the additional 
Examiners in Divinity at the University, Edinburgh. 8vo, cloth. 
12s. 


— STUDIES IN HEBREW SYNONYMS. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. 
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LYALL (C. J., M. A., K.C.1LE.). ANCIENT ARABIAN 
POETR , CHIEFLY PRA:-ISLAMIC. Translations, with 
an Introduction and Notes. Fcap. 4to, cloth. tos, 6d, 


MACHBEROTH ITHIEL. By Yehuda ben Shelomoh Alcharizi. 
Edited from the MS, in the Bodleian Library, by Thomas 
Chenery, M.A. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 


MILANDA PANHO, THE: Being Dialogues between King 
Milanda and the Buddhist Sage Nagasena. The Pali Text, 
edited by V. Trenckner, 440 pp. 8vo, sewed. 21s. See also 
** Pali Miscellany.” 


MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH’S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. Sv p. 22. 


MUSS-ARNOLT (W.). A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 
THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE (Assyrian —English— 
German). By W. Muss-Amolt. Completed in 19 parts. Each 
5s. net. 


NEW HEBREW SCHOOL of POETS of the SPANISH- 
ARABIAN EPOCH. Selected Texts with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dictionary. Edited by H. Brody, Ph.D., Rabbi in Nachod 
(Bohemia), and K. Albrecht, Ph.D., Professor in Oldenburg 
(Grand Duchy). English translation of the Introduction, etc., by 
Mrs Karl Albrecht, Cloth. 7s. 6d. net, 


NOLDEKE (THEODOR, Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the pore # of Strassburg). COMPENDIOUS 
SYRIAC GRAMMAR. With a Table of Characters by Julius 
Euting. Translated (with the sanction of the author) from the 
second and improved German Edition by Rev. James A. Crichton, 
D.D. Royal 8vo. 18s. net. 


— DELECTUS VETERUM CARMINUM ARABI- 
CORUM GLOSSARIUM CONFECIT A. MULLER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


NORRIS (E.). ASSYRIAN DICTIONARY. Intended to 
further the Study of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Assyria and 
Babylonia. Vols, I. to III. 4to, cloth, Each 28s, 


OLDENBERG (Prof. H.). BUDDHA: His Life, his Doctrine, 
his Order. By Dr. Hermann Oldenberg, Professor at the 
University of Berlin, Translated by W. Hoey, M.A. 8vo, cloth 
gilt. 18s. 
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PALI MISCELLANY. By V. Trenckner. Part I. The Intro- 
ductory Part of the Milanda Panho, with an English Translation 
and Notes. 8vo, sewed. 4s. 


PLATTS (J. T.)) A GRAMMAR OF THE PERSIAN 
LANGUAGE. By John T. Platts, Hon. M.A, (Oxon.), Teacher 
of Persian in the University of Oxford ; late Inspector of Schools in 
the Central Provinces of India. Part I. Accidence. Broad crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). LECTURES ON THE RE- 
LIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert Lectures, 


p. 15. 


SADI. THE GULISTAN (ROSE GARDEN) OF SHAIK 
SADI OF SHIRAZ. A new Edition of the Persian Text, with 
a Vocabulary, by F. Johnson. Square royal 8vo, cloth. 15s. 


SAYCE (Prof. A.H.). LECTURES ON THE RELIGIONS 
OF ANCIENT BABYLONIA AND SYRIA. See the 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


SCHRADER (E.). THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 
AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. | See Theological Trans- 
lation Library, Old Series, p. 9. 


SHIHAB AL DIN. FUTUOH AL-HABASHAH; or, The 
Conquest of Abyssinia. By Shinab al Din Ahmad B. ’Abd al 
Kadir B. Salim B. ’Uthman. Edited, from an Arabic MS., by 
S. Arthur Strong. Part I. 8vo, sewed. 35. net. 


SOCIN (Dr. A.) ARABIC GRAMMAR. Paradigms, Litera- 
ture, Exercises, and Glossary. 2nd Edition. Translated from the 
3rd German Edition by the Rev. Prof. A. R. S, Kennedy, D.D, 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. 


— KEY FOR TRANSLATING THE GERMAN EXER- 
CISES IN ABOVE GRAMMAR. Sewed. 1s. 6d, 


SORENSEN (S., Ph.D.), Compiled by. AN INDEX TO 
THE NAMES IN THE MAHABHARATA. With short 
explanations, Royal 4to, in twelve parts, which are not sold 
separately, at 7s. 6d. per part net. Parts I. and III. now ready. 


STATUTES, THE, OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts, with translations of Ethiopic, 
Arabic, and Coptic Texts, by G. Horner, M.A. See p. 26. 
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TEXT AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY. Zstablished for the 
purpose of editing and translating Oriental Texts chiefly preserved 
in the British Museum. 


Volumes already issued— 


THE SIXTH BOOK OF THE SELECT LETTERS 
OF SEVERUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, in 
the Syriac Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited 
and translated by E. W. Brooks, M.A. Vol. I, Text, Parts I. 
and II. Vol. II. Translation, Parts I. and II, 84s, net. 


THE CANONS OF ATHANASIUS OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA, in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Coptic. Edited 
and Translated by Prof. W. Riedel (Griefswald) and W. E, 
Crum. 2is. net, 


A RABBINIC COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
JOB, contained in a unique MS. at Cambridge. 
Edited, with Translation and Commentary, by W. Aldis 
Wright, LL.D. 2!s, net. 





TURPIE (Dr. D. McC.) MANUAL OF THE CHALDEE 
LANGUAGE. Containing Grammar of the Biblical Chaldee 
and of the Targums, and a Chrestomathy, with a Vocabulary. 
Square 8vo, cloth. 7s. 


VINAYA PITAKAM: One of the Principal Buddhist Holy 
Scriptures. Edited in Pali by Dr. H. Oldenberg. 5 vols, 8vo, 
cloth, Each 21s. 


WALLIS (H. W.). THE COSMOLOGY OF THE RIG- 
VEDA: An Essay. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 
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IV. Modern Languages & Literature. 


A complete list of Messrs. Williams & Norgate’s Educational Publi- 


AB 


AR 


cations on Modern Languages may be had on application. 


BOTSFORD SERIES OF THE SCOTTISH POETS. 
Edited by George Eyre-Todd. I. Early Scottish Poetry; II. 
Medizeval Scottish Poetry; III. Scottish Poetry of the Sixteenth 
Century. Price of each vol., 3s. 6a. ; large paper, 5s. net. IV. 
Scottish Ballad Poetry. 55.; large paper, half-morocco, Rox- 
burghe, 7s. 6d. net. V. Scottish Poetry of the Seventeenth 
Century. 55. ; large paper, half-morocco, Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. net. 
Vol. VI. Scottish Poetry of the Eighteenth Century. Vol. I. 
35. 6d. ; large paper, half-morocco, Roxburghe, 5s. net. Voi. II, 
cloth, 5s. ; large paper, half-morocco, 7s. 6d. net. 





MY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN NOVELS. 
Edited, with short Notes, by J. T. W. Perowne, M.A. 


This series is equally well adapted for general reading, and for those 

eparing for the Army, Oxford and Cambridge Certificates, and_other 

aminations—in fact, for all who wish to keep up or improve their French 
and German, The notes are as concise as possible, with an occasional 
etymology or illustration to assist the memory. The books selected being 
by Ms oe or living authors, are adapted for the study of most modern French 
an rman. 


LE COUP DE PISTOLET, etc. Prosper Merimée. 25. 6d. 
‘*A book more. admirably suited to its purpose could not be desired. The 
Editors deserve to be congratulated.”—Wational Observer. 


“*The first two volumes are an excellent choice, and we advise any one, 
— candidate or lay, to purchase the volume of Merimée.”—/ournal of 
‘ucation. ¢ 


VAILLANTE. Jacques Vincent. 2s. 62. 
** The books are well got up, and in Vazllante an excellent choice has been 
made.” —Guardian. 


‘*The notes are few and brief, but all are helpful. The story itself is a 
delightful one.”—Scotsman. 


AUF VERLORNEM POSTEN AND NAZZARENA 
DANTI. Johannes v. Dewall. 3s. 


“The two stories by Johannes v. Dewall are well suited for their purpose; 
the style and diction are not too difficult for those whose acquaintance with 
German is not extensive, and ample explanatory annotation is provided.”— 
Saturday Review. 

**Well printed, well bound, and annotated just sufficiently to make the 
reading of them sure as well as easy.”—Zducational Times. 
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ARMY SERIES—Continued. 
CONTES MILITAIRES. A. Daudet. 2s. 6d. 


“ These stories are mainly culled from a series called Contes du Lundi, 
originally contributed by their author to the Figaro. Written at fever heat 
immediately after the great 1870 war, they show Daudet’s power in many ways 
at its highest. . . . We therefore do more than recommend—we urge all 
readers of French to get the stories in some form, and the present one is both 
good and cheap. The paper is excellent, and the type clear and bold. . . . 
A neat map of Paris will assist the reader in following the movement of the 
stories.”—The Schoolmaster. 

“The choice is an exceptionally good one, and the notes are excellent.”— 
Guardian. 


ERZAHLUNGEN. E. Héfer. 3s. 

‘The series has brought fascinating examples of fiction under the eyes of 
English readers in a neat and handy form. Besides having the military flavour, 
they are models of style.” —Scotsman. 








ATKINSON (ROBERT, M.A., LL.D.). THE PASSIONS 
AND HOMILIES FROM LEABHAR BREAC. With 
an Introductory Lecture on Irish Lexicography. 958 pp. Todd 
Lecture Series, Vol. II, 8vo, sewed. Pages 1-34 out of print; 
pages 35-958, 6s. 

BAYLDON (Rev. GG.) ICELANDIC GRAMMAR. An 
Elementary Grammar of the Old Norse or Icelandic Language. 
8vo, cloth. 75. 6d. 


BOIELLE (JAS.). FRENCH COMPOSITION THROUGH 
LORD MACAULAY’S ENGLISH. Edited, with Notes, 
Hints, and Introduction, by the late James Boielle, B.A. (Univ. 
Gall.), Officier d’Académie, Senior French Master, Dulwich 
College, etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. Frederick the 
Great, 35. Vol. II. Warren Hastings. 3s, Vol, III. Lord 
Clive. 35. 

—— See Victor Hugo, ‘‘ Les Misérables” and ‘* Notre Dame.” 


BOOK OF BALLYMOTE (THE). A Collection of Pieces in 
the Irish Language, dating from the end of the Fourteenth 
Century. Now published in Photo-Lithography from the Original 
Manuscript in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy. With 
Introduction, Analysis of Contents, and Index, by Robert 
Atkinson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology in the University of Dublin; Secretary of Council, 
Royal Irish Academy, 

The Book of Ballymote contains numerous articles of interest to the scholar 
and to the antiquary. The original portion consists of—Genealogical Lists ; 
Histories and Legends; a fragment of the Brehon Laws; a copy of the 
Dindsenchas; Treatise on Grammatical Topics, etc. The other portion 
contains translations from Latin originals: the Destruction of Troy, the 
Wandering of Ulysses, the Story of the A£neid, and the life of Alexander the 

reat. 

In imperial folio, reproduced by Photo-Lithography. Half- 
morocco, Roxburghe, cloth sides. £5, 55. (200 copies only 
printed. ) 
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BOOK OF LEINSTER (THE), sometime called The Book of 
Glendalough. A Collection of Pieces in the Irish Language, 
compiled in part about the middle of the Twelfth Century. From 
the original MS. in Trinity College, Dublin. With Introduction, 
Analysis of Contents, and Index, by Robert Atkinson, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the 
University of Dublin ; Secretary of Council, Royal Irish Academy. 
Tn imperial folio, on toned paper, with a Photograph of a page of 
the Original. Half-roan, Roxburghe, cloth sides, £6, 6s. (200 
copies only printed.) 


DELBOS (L.). NAUTICAL TERMS IN ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH AND FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
With Notes and Tables. For the use of Naval Officers and Naval 
Cadets. By Leon Delbos, M.A., of H.M.S. Britannia, Dart- 
mouth. 4th Edition, thoroughly revised and _ considerably 
enlarged, with additional Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


EUGENE’S STUDENT’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 
OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, with an Historical 
Sketch of the Formation of French. For the use of Public 
Schools. With Exercises. By G. Eugéne-Fasnacht, late French 
Master, Westminster School, 23rd Edition, thoroughly revised. 
Square crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; or separately, Grammar, 35. ; 
Exercises, 25. 6d. 


GOETHE (W. v.). ANNOTATED TEXTS. See Educational 
Catalogue. 


HAGMANN (J.G., Ph.D.). REFORM IN PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION. Translated from Second German Edition by R. H. 
Hoar, Ph.D., and Richmond Barker, M.A. Cr. 8vo, cl., 25. 6d, net. 


HOGAN (E.). CATH RUIS NA RIG FOR BOINN. With 
Preface, Translation, and Indices ; also a Treatise on Irish Neuter 
Substantives, and a Supplement to the Index Vocabulorum of 
Zeuss’s ‘‘Grammatica Celtica.” ‘Todd Lecture Series, Vol. IV. 
8vo, sewed. 35. 6d. 


— THE LATIN LIVES OF THE SAINTS AS AIDS 
TOWARDS THE TRANSLATION OF IRISH TEXTS 
AND THE PRODUCTION OF AN IRISH DICTION- 
ARY. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., F.R.U.L, M.R.LA., Royal 
Irish Academy’s Todd Professor of Celtic Languages. Todd 
Lecture Series, Vol. V. 2s. 6d. 


— THE IRISH NENNIUS FROM L. NA HUIDRE, 
AND HOMILIES AND LEGENDS FROM L. BREAC. 
Alphabetical Index of Irish Neuter Substantives, Todd Lecture 
Series, Vol. VI. 2s. 6d. 


HUGO (VICTOR). LES MISERABLES: Les Principaux 
Episodes. Edited, with Life and Notes, by the late J. Boielle. 
2vols. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 6d. 
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HUGO (VICTOR). NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. Adapted 
for the use of Schools and Colleges. By the late J. Boielle. 
2 vols. 2nd Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 


LEABHAR BREAC. The ‘Speckled Book,” otherwise styled, 
**The Great Book of Dun Doighre”: a Collection of Pieces in 
Irish and Latin, transcribed towards the close of the Fourteenth 
Century. ‘‘The oldest and best Irish MS. relating to Church 
History now preserved” (G. Petrie). Now first published, from 
the original MS, in the Royal Irish Academy’s Library. In 
imperial folio, on toned paper. In one vol., half-calf, £4, 4s 
(200 copies only printed. ) 


LEABHAR NA H-UIDHRI. A Collection of Pieces in Prose 
and Verse, in the Irish Language, transcribed about A.D, 1100; 
the oldest volume now known entirely in the Irish language, 
and one of the chief surviving native literary monuments—not 
ecclesiastical—of ancient Ireland; now for the first time pub- 
lished, from the original in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy, with account of the Manuscript, description of its 
contents, index, and facsimiles in colours. In folio on toned 
paper, half-calf. £3, 3s. (200 copies only printed.) 


LILJA (The Lily). An Icelandic Religious Poem. By Eystein 
Asgrimson. Edited, with Translation, Notes, and Glossary, by 
E. Magnusson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. ros, 6d. 


LODGE (Sir 0.) SCHOOL TEACHING AND SCHOOL 
REFORM. A Course of Four Lectures on School Curricula 
and Methods, delivered to Secondary Teachers and Teachers in 
Training at Birmingham during February 1905. 3s. 

‘The work of a sensible iconoclast, who does not pull down for the sake of 


mere destruction, but is anxious to set up something more worthy in place of 
the medizvalism he attacks.” Outlook. 


‘* Let me commend this wise volume not only to teachers but to all concerned 
in national education. And especially to the politician. Half an hour with 
Sir Oliver Lodge would make en realise that thet ere are problems on the inner 
side of the school door not dreamt of in his philosophy—would make him feel 
that the more he knows of these the better will he be able wisely to handle those 
others about which he is glibly talking every day.”"—Dr Macnamara in the 
Daily Chronicle. 


MAORI. NEW AND COMPLETE MANUAL OF 
MAORI CONVERSATIONS. Containing Phrases and 
Dialogues on a variety of Topics, together with a few general 
rules of Grammar, and a comprehensive Vocabulary. 45. net. 
See also Williams. 


NIBELUNGENLIED. ‘The Fall of the Nibelungens,” other- 
wise “‘The Book of Kriemhild.” An English Translation by 
W.N. Lettsom. 4th Edition. 8vo, cloth. 55. 
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O'GRADY (STANDISH H.). SILVA GADELICA (L- 
XXXI.). A Collection of Tales in Irish, with Extracts illus- 
trating Persons and Places. Edited from MSS. and translated. 
2 vols, royal 8vo, cloth. 42s. Or separately, Vol. I., Irish 
Text; and Vol. II., Translation and Notes, Each vol, 21s. 


OORDT (J. F. VAN, B.A.). CAPE DUTCH. Phrases and 
Dialogues, with Translations, preceded by short Grammatical 
Notes. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


PHILLIPPS (V., B.A.). A SHORT SKETCH OF 
GERMAN LITERATURE, for Schools. By Vivian 
Phillipps, B.A., Assistant Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
2nd Edition, revised. Pott 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


ROGET (F. F.). AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD 
FRENCH. History, Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary, 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


— FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH HISTORY, LITERA- 
TURE, AND PHILOLOGY. For Candidates for the Scotch 
Leaving Certificate Examinations, the various Universities Local 
Examinations, and the Army Examinations. 4th Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 55. 


— See also Voltaire. 


ROSING (S.). ENGLISH-DANISH DICTIONARY. New 
Edition. Large 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan. 115, 6d. 


SCHILLER (F. VON). THE BALLADS AND SHORTER 
POEMS. Translated into English Verse by Gilbert Clark. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


— ANNOTATED TEXTS. See Educational Catalogue. 


STOKES (WHITLEY). OLD IRISH GLOSSARIES. 
Cormac’s Glossary. O’Davoran’s Glossary. A Glossary to the 
Calendar of Oingus the Culdee. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Index. 8vo, cloth. tos, 6d. 


— THE CREATION OF THE WORLD. A Mystery in 
Ancient Cornish. Edited, with Translations and Notes. 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 


— ON THE FELIRE OF GENGUS. Vol. I., Part 1. Trans. 
R.I.A.’s Irish MSS. Series. 4to, sewed. 6s. 


— THE LIFE OF ST. MERIASEK. A Cornish Drama, 
Edited, with Translation and Notes, Royal 8vo. One 8vo fac- 
simile. Cloth. 5s. 
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STOKES (WHITLEY). BRETON GLOSSES AT OR- 
LEANS. Edited by W. Stokes. 8vo, sewed. Is. 


—— OLD IRISH GLOSSES AT WUERZBURG AND 
CARLSRUHE. Edited by W. Stokes. 8vo, sewed. 35. 6d. 


SULLIVAN (W. K.). CELTIC STUDIES FROM THE 

. GERMAN OF EBEL. With an Introduction on the Roots, 

Stems, and Derivatives, and on Case-endings of Nouns in the 
Indo-European Languages, 8vo, cloth. Ios. 


TODD LECTURE SERIES (Royal Irish Academy)— 
Vol. I. Part 1. Mesca Ulad; or, The Intoxications of the 
Ultonians. Irish Text, with Translation and Notes, by W. M. 
Hennesy. 8vo, sewed. Is. 6d. 


Vol. II. Leabhar Breac, Passions and Homilies from. 
‘Irish Text, Translation, and Glossary, with Lecture on Irish 
Lexicography, by Dr. R. Atkinson. 8vo, cloth, Part 1, pages 
1-34, out of print. Part 2, pages 35-958, 6s. 

Vol. III. The Codex Palatino-Vaticanus. No, 830. Texts, 
Translations, and Indices, by B. MacCarthy, D.D. 8vo, sewed. 
2s. 6d. 

Vol, IV. Cath Ruis na Rig for Boinn. With Preface, Trans- 
lation, Indices, a Treatise on Irish Neuter Substantives, and a 
Supplement to the Index Vocabulorum of Zeuss’s ‘‘ Grammatica 
Celtica.” By E. Hogan. 8vo, sewed. 35. 6d. 

Vol. V. The Latin Lives of the Saints as aids towards the 
Translation of Irish Texts and the Production of an Irish 
Dictionary. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., F.R.U.1., M.R.LA., 
Royal Irish Academy’s Todd Professor of the Celtic Languages. 
2s. 6d. 


Vol. VI. The Irish Nennius from L. Na Huidre, and 
Homilies and Legends from L. Breac. Alphabetical Index of 
Irish Neuter Substantives. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., F.R.U.I., 
M.R.I.A., Royal Irish Academy’s Todd Professor of the Celtic 
Languages. 2s. 6d. 


VELASQUEZ. LARGER SPANISH DICTIONARY. 
Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, Terreros 
and Salva. Spanish-English and English-Spanish. 1279 pp., 
triple columns. 2 vols, in 1. Imp, 8vo, cloth. 245. 


VIGA GLUMS SAGA. Translated from the Icelandic, with Notes 
and an Introduction, by Sir Edmund Head, Bart. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth. 55. 


WEISSE (T. H.). SYSTEMATIC CONVERSATIONAL 
EXERCISES FOR TRANSLATING INTO GERMAN, 
adapted to his Grammar. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
(Key, 5s. net.) 35. 6d. 
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WEISSE (T. H.) A SHORT GUIDE TO GERMAN 
IDIOMS: being a Collection of the Idioms most in use. 
With Examination Papers. 3rd Edition. Cloth. 2s. 


WERNER’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CAPE 
DUTCH (AFRIKANDER TAAL). By A. Werner and 
G. Hunt. 16mo, cloth. Is. 6d. 


“We most ani recommend this book to anyone going out to settle i in 


South Africa. ... The dialogues and exercises are admirably planned.”— 
Reformer. 

“To those outward bound such a book is sure to be useful.” —Practical 
Teacher. 


WILLIAMS (The a Rev. W. L., D.C.L.). A DICTION- 
ARY OF THE NEW ZEALAND LANGUAGE. 4th 
Edition. Edited by the Right Rev. Bishop W. L. Williams, with 
numerous additions and corrections. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. 


— LESSONS IN MAORI. 3rd Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 
3. 


YELLOW BOOK OF LECAN. A Collection of Pieces (Prose 
and Verse) in the Irish Language, in part compiled at the end of 
the Fourteenth Century ; now for the first time published from the 
original Manuscript in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, by 
the Royal Irish Academy. With Introduction, Analysis of Con- 
tents, and Index, by Robert Atkinson. 30 and 468 pp. (Royal 
Irish Academy’s Irish facsimiles.) Large post folio, 1896, half- 
roan, Roxburghe, cloth sides. £4, 4s 


ZOEGA (G. T.). ENGLISH-ICELANDIC DICTIONARY. 
8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 


ZOMPOLIDES (Dr. D.). A COURSE OF MODERN 
GREEK; or, The Greek Language of the Present Day. 
I. The Elementary Method. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. © 
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V. Science. 


MEDICINE—CHEMISTRY—BOTANY--ZOOLOGY— 
MATHEMATICS, 


ABRAHAM (P. S.). LEPROSY: A Review of some Facts 
and Figures. 8vo. Is. 

ANNETT (H. E., M.D., D.P.H.), J. EVERETT DUTTON, 
M.B., B.Ch., and J. H. ELLIOTT, M.D., Toronto. 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO 
NIGERIA (1900). Part I. Malarial Fever, etc. . (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir IIT.). 10s. 6d. Part IT: 
Filariasis (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir IV.). 
Out of print separately, but is contained in the Thompson- Yates 
Laboratory Reports, Vol. 1V., Pari I, Price 20s. 


BASTIAN (H. CHARLTON, M.A.,. M.D.,  F.R.S.). 
STUDIES IN HETEROGENESIS. With 825 Illustra- 
tions from Photomicrographs, Royal 8vo, cloth. 315. 6d. 


BENTHAM and HOOKER. GENERA PLANTARUM 
AD EXEMPLARIA IMPRIMIS IN HERBARIIS 
KEWENSIBUS SERVATA DEFINITA. Auctoribus 
G. Bentham et J. D. Hooker. 3 vols., £8, 2s, Vol. I. (not sold 
separately), Vol. II., 56s. Vol. III. (Parts 1 and 2), 56s.; or 
separately, Part 1, 24s. ; Part 2, 32s. 

BERGMANN (Prof. E. von, M.D.) A SYSTEM OF 
PRACTICAL SURGERY. Edited by William T. Bull, 
M.D. In five imperial 8vo volumes, containing 4174 pages, with 
1976 illustrations in the text, and 102 superb full-page plates 
in colours and monochrome. Extra cloth, £6, 6s. ; half-leather, 
marble sides and edges, £7, 75.; half-morocco, £8, 85. 

‘*We regard it as a valuable exposition of modern surgery. The main 
characteristics of the system are the fulness with which the subjects are treated 
and the wealth of illustrations. Many of these are in colours, and are very 
successful examples of colour-printing. The vast majority of the articles are 
very good, but we desire especially to praise those on Injuries of the Head and 
Diseases of the Breast.” —Lancet. 

BERZELIUS (JONS AKOB) and SCHC:NBEIN 
(CHRISTIAN FREDERICK). LETTERS, 1836-1847. 
Edited by George W. A. Kahlbaum. Translated by Francis V. 
Darbishire and N. V. Sidgwick. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 

BOYCE (RUBERT, M.B.,F.R.S.). THE ANTI-MALARIA 
MEASURES AT ISMAILIA. (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir XII.) Price Is, 

— YELLOW FEVER PROPHYLAXIS IN NEW OR- 
LEANS, 1905. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir 
XIX.) 5s. net. 
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BOYCE (RUBERT), A. EVANS, M.R.C.S., and H. H. 
CLARKE, M.A., B.C. REPORTS ON THE SANITA- 
TION AND ANTI-MALARIAL MEASURES IN 
PRACTICE AT BATHURST, CONAKRY, AND 
FREETOWN (1905). (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, 
Memoir XIV.) With 8 Plates. 5s. 


BRUCE (ALEX., M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E.). A 
TOPOGRAPHICAL ATLAS OF THE SPINAL CORD. 
Fcap. folio, half-leather. £2, 2s. net. 


CATON (R., M.D., F.R.C.P., J.P.) HOW TO LIVE. 
A Simple ‘Manual of Hygiene for the Older Pupils in Primary 
Schools, 3d. 


CHAPMAN (E. J., Ph.D.) MINERAL SYSTEMS. With 
Outline of an attempted Classification of Minerals in Natural 
Groups. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


COOKE (M. C.). MYCOGRAPHIA SEU ICONES FUN- 
GORUM. Figures of Fungi from all parts of the World. Vol. I. 
(in 6 Parts, each 12s, 6d.). 406 coloured Plates. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. 80s, 


—— ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH FUNGI (HYMENO- 
MYCETES). In 8 vols. 1198 coloured Plates. Royal 8vo, 
cloth gilt. £30, 55. 6d. 


— BRITISH DESMIDS. A Supplement to ‘British Fresh- 
water Alge.’’? 66 coloured Plates. 8vo, cloth. 52s. 6d. 


_— HANDBOOK OF AUSTRALIAN FUNGI. With 36 
Plates, 8vo, cloth. £2. 


—- See also ‘‘ Grevillea.” 


CUNNINGHAM MEMOIRS— 

1. Cubic Transformations. By John Casey, LL.D, 4to, 
sewed. 2s. 6d. 

2. On the Lumbar Curve in Man and the Apes. By D. 
J. Cunningham, M.D, 13 Plates. 4to, sewed. 55. 

3. New Researches on Sun-heat, Terrestrial Radiation, 
etc. By Rev. Samuel Haughton, M.A., M.D. 9 Plates. 4to, 
sewed. Is. 

4. Dynamics and Modern Geometry. A New Chapter in 
the Theory of Screws. By Sir Robert S. Ball, LL.D.  4to, 
sewed, 25, 

5. The Red Stars. Observations and Catalogue. New 
Edition. Edited by Rev. T. Espin, M.A. 4to, sewed. 35. 6d. 

6. On the Morphology of the Duck Tribe and the Auk 
Tribe. By W. K. Parker, F.R.S. 9 Plates, 4to, sewed. 35. 6d. 

7. Contribution to the Surface Anatomy of the Cerebral 
Hemispheres. By D, ze Cunningham, M.D, With a Chapter 
upon Cranio-Cerebral epography by Victor Horsley, M.B., 
F.R.S. 4to, sewed. 85. 6d. 
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8. On the Flinders Petrie Papyri. Part I. Out of Print. 

9g. On the Flinders Petrie Papyri. Part II. With 18 Auto- 
types. 4to, sewed. 42s. net. Appendix to8andg, 5s. net. 

10, The Decorative Art of British New Guinea. A Study 
in Papuan Ethnography. By Alfred C. Haddon, M.A. With 
12 Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. 4to, sewed. 145. net. 

11. On the Flinders Petrie Papyri. With Transcriptions, 
Commentaries, and Index. By John P. Mahaffy, D.D., and Prof. 
J. Gilbert Smyly. With 7 Autotypes. 4to, sewed. 42s. net. 


DITTMAR (Prof. W.). CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. 
Part I. A Collection of Tables, Mathematical, Chemical, and 
Physical, for the use of Chemists, etc. $8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 


— EXERCISES IN QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS, with a short Treatise on Gas Analysis. 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


DURHAM (H. E., M.A., M.B., F.R.C.S.), and the late 
WALTER MYERS, M.B. REPORT OF THE 
YELLOW FEVER EXPEDITION TO PARA (1900). 
(Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir VII.)  4to, 
7s. 6d. 


DUTTON (J. E.. M.B., ChB.).. REPORT OF THE 
MALARIA EXPEDITION TO THE GAMBIA. (Liver- 
pool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir X.) 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


——and JOHN L. TODD, B.A., M.D., C.M., M‘Gill. FIRST 
REPORT OF THE TRYPANOSOMIASIS EXPEDI- 
TION TO SENEGAMBIA (1902). (Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine, Memoir XI.) 4to. 10s, 6d, net. 


— — RAPPORT SUR L’EXPEDITION AU CONGO 
1903-5. Price 5s. 

—— — THE NATURE OF HUMAN TICK-FEVER IN 
THE EASTERN PART OF THE CONGO FREE 
STATE. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir 
XVII.) 4to. With Map, 4 Plates, and 9 Temperature Charts. 
Price 7s. 6d, net. 


FARADAY and SCHCENBEIN, LETTERS OF, 1836-1862. 
With Notes, Comments, and References to Contemporary Letters, 
Edited by George W. A. Kahlbaum and Francis V. Darbishire, 
with Portraits of Faraday and Schcenbein in Photogravure. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 135. net. 


FASCICULI MALAYENSES. Anthropological and Zoological 
results of an Expedition to Perak and the Siamese Malay States, 
Ig0I-1902, undertaken by Nelson Annandale and Herbert C. 
Robinson. 4to. Now ready. Anthropology, Part I., 155. 
Part IIA. tos. net. Zoology, Vol. I., Parts I., II., III., and 
Appendix, 52s. Supplement (Itinerary), 5s. 
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GILES (Lieut-Col.). GENERAL SANITATION AND 
ANTI-MALARIAL MEASURES IN SEKONDI, THE 
GOLDFELDS, AND KUMASSI, AND A "COM- 
PARISON BETWEEN THE CONDITIONS OF 
EUROPEAN RESIDENCE IN INDIA. (Liverpool School 
of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XV.) 4to. Price 7s. 6d, net. 

GREVILLEA: A Record of Cryptogamic Botany and its 
Literature. Edited by M. C. Cooke. Parts. 8vo. Each 1s. 6d, 
Plates. Vols. I.-XVIII. Ingvols. Cloth (each 14s.). £6, 6s. 


HARNACK (AXEL). INTRODUCTION TO THE ELE- 
MENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS. From the German. Royal 8vo, cloth, tos, 6d. 

HOFF (J. H. VAN’T). STUDIES IN CHEMICAL 
DYNAMICS. Revised and enlarged by Dr. Ernst Cohen, 
Assistant in the Chemical Laboratory of the University of Amster- 
dam. Translated by Thomas Ewan, M.Sc., Ph.D., Demonstrator 
of oer in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
IOs. 

JOHNSTONE (J.). BRITISH FISHERIES: Their Ad- 
ministration and their Problems. A short account of the 
Origin and Growth of British Sea Fishery Authorities and Regu- 
lations. 10s. 6d. net. 


JONES ao ne SHARE-). SURGICAL ANATOMY OF 
THE RSE. To be completed in 4 Parts. With above 100 
fietitations a number being in colour. Price per part, 155. net, 
sewed; cloth, 16s. 6d, net. Part I. ready. 


JOURNAL OF THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES 
MUSEUMS. Issued Quarterly. Single numbers, Is. 6d, net. 
Subscription, 5s. per annum. 

JOURNAL OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. Botany. At 
various prices. Index to Journal (Botany), 20s. Zoology. At 
various prices. General Index to the first 20 vols, of the Journal 
(Zoology) and the Zoological portion of the Proceedings, 20s. 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its transactions and Proceedings, with 
other Microscopical information, Bi-monthly. Previous to 1893 
at various prices; after that date bi-monthly, each 6s, net. 

JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Nos, 1-26, 1s. net; Nos. 27-31, 25. 6d. net. 1893, 
No. 32, and following Nos., half- -yearly, 3s. 6d. net. 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS ON TYPICAL BRITISH MARINE 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Edited by W. A. Herdman, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. All demy 8vo, stiff boards. 


1. Ascidia. By W. A. Herdman. With 5 Plates, Price 2s. net. 
2. Cardium. By J. Johnstone, Fisheries Assistant, University 
College, Liverpool, With 7 Plates. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
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3. Echinus. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick, Curator of the Port 
Erin Biological Station. With 5 Plates, Price 2s. net. 

4. Codium. By R. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A., F.L.S., Professor of 
Botany in University College, Liverpool, and Helen P. Auld, B.Sc., 
With 3 Plates. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

5. Alcyonium. By Sydney J. Hickson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens College, Manchester. With 
3 Plates. Price Is. 6d. net. 

6. Lepeophtheirus and Lernea. By Andrew Scott, Resident 
Fisheries Assistant at the Peel Hatchery. With 5 Plates. 2s. net. 
7. Lineus. By R. C. Punnett, B.A., with 4 Plates. 2s. net. 

8. Pleuronectes. By Frank J. Cole, Jesus College, Oxford, 
Lecturer in the Victoria University, Demonstrator of Zoology, 
University, Liverpool, and James Johnstone, B.Sc. Lond., Fisheries 
Assistant, University, Liverpool. With 11 Plates. 7s. net. 

9g. Chondrus. By Otto V. Darbishire, Owens College, Man- 
chester. With 7 Plates, 2s. 6d. net. 

10. Patella (the Common Limpet). By J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A., Professor of Zoology in the University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth, and H. J. Fleure, B.Sc., Fellow of the 
University of Wales. With 4 Plates. 2s. 6d, net. 

11. Arenicola (the Lug-Worm). By J. H. Ashworth, D.Sc., 
Lecturer in Invertebrate Zoology in the University of Edinburgh. 
With 8 Plates. Price 4s. 6d. net. 

12. Gammarus. By Margaret Cussans, B.Sc., Zoological 
Department, University of Liverpool. With 4 Plates. 2s. net. 

13. Anurida. By A. D. Imms, B.Sc. (Lond.), With 7 
Plates. Price 4s. net. 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 


FIFTH REPORT UPON THE FAUNA OF LIVER- 
POOL BAY AND THE NEIGHBOURING SEAS. 
Written by the Members of the Liverpool Marine Biology Committee 
and other Naturalists; and edited by W. A. Herdman, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., Professor of Natural History, the University, Liverpool. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 12 Plates, 8s. 6d, net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPI- 


CAL MEDICINE. 

I. Ross (R.) Malarial Fever: Its Cause, Prevention, 
and Treatment. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

II. Ross (R.), H. E. Annett, and E. E. Austen. Report 
of the Malaria Expedition to Sierra Leone (1899). 4to. 215. 

Ill. Annett (H. E.), 1; E. Dutton, and J. H. Elliott. 
Report of the Malaria Expedition to Nigeria (1900). I. 
Malarial Fever. 4to. Ios. 6d. 
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LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE —continued. 

IV. Annett (H. E.), J. E. Dutton, and J. H. Elliott. Report 
of the Malaria Expedition to Nigeria (1900). II. Filariasis. 4to, 
[This is out of print separately, but is also contained in the Report 
of the Thompson-Yates Laboratories, Vol. IV. Part 1. Price 2os.] 

V._ Ross (R.) and M. L. Taylor. Progress Reports of 
the Campaign against Mosquitoes in Sierra Leone. Part I. 
1901. With a Letter from Dr, Daniels regarding the results 
arrived at todate. 8vo. Is. PartII. 1902. 8vo. Is, 

VI. [Wot issued yet.] 

VII. Durham (H. E.) and W. Myers. Report of the 
Yellow Fever Expedition to Para (1900). 4to. 7s. 6d. 

VIII. Taylor (M. L.). Report on the Sani Condition 
of Cape Coast Town. 8vo. Is. wast : 

IX. Ross (R.). Report on Malaria at Ismailia and 
Suez. 8vo. Is. 

X. Dutton (J. E.). Report of the Malaria Expedition to 
the Gambia. 4to. tos. 6d. net. 

XI. Dutton (J. E.) and J. L. Todd. First Report of the 
Trypanosomiasis Expedition to Senegambia (1902). 4to. 
Ios. 6d. net. [Also contained in Thompson-Yates Laboratories 
Reports, V. 2.] 

; XII. Boyce(R.). The Anti-Malaria Measures at Ismailia. 
vo, Is, 

XIII. Dutton (J. E) and J. L. Todd. Reports of the 
Trypanosomiasis Expedition to the Congo (1903-1904). With 
a Comparison of the Trypanosomes of Uganda and the Congo Free 
State by H. W. Thomas, M.D, M‘Gill, and Stanley F. Linton, B.Sc., 
M.B, Liverpool ; and a Note on Tsetse Flies by E, E. Austen, 
Zoological Department, British Museum. Paper covers, 155, 

XIV. Boyce (Rubert, M.B., F.R.S.), Arthur Evans, 
M.R.C.S., H. Herbert Clarke, M.A., B.C., Cantab. 
Report on the Sanitation and Anti-Malarial Measures in 
oy in Bathurst, Conakry, and Freetown (1905). 4to. 

Plates. Price 5s. 

XV. Giles (Lieut.-Colonel). General Sanitation and Anti- 
Malarial Measures in Sekondi, the Goldfields, and Kumassi, 
and a Comparison between the Conditions of European 
Residence in India. 4to. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

XVI. Thomas (H. Wolferstan, M.D., M(‘Gill) and 
Anton Breinl, M.U.Dr., Prag. Trypanosomes, Trypano- 
somiasis, and Sleeping Sickness: Pathology and Treatmen 
4to. 6 Plates (5 coloured) and 7 Charts, Price 12s. 6d. net. 

XVII. Dutton (J. Everett, M.B.) and John L. Todd, B.A., 
M.D., M‘Gill. he Nature of Human Tick-Fever in the 
Eastern Part of the Congo Free State. 4to. With Map, 4 
Plates, and 9 Temperature Charts, Price 75, 6d, net. 
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LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE—continued. 


XVIII.—1. Dutton (J. Everett, M.B.) and John L. Todd, 
B.A., M.D., C.M., M‘Gill. Gland Palpation in Human 
T osomiasis ; and 2. The Distribution and Spread of 
‘* Sleeping Sickness” in the Congo Free State. With 4 
Maps (2 colours) and 4 Plates. 3. Newstead (R., A.L.S., 
F.E.S.) and John L. Todd, B.A., M.D., C.M., M‘Gill. 
A New Dermanyssid Acarid. With 1 Plate. 4. Newstead 
(R., A.L.S., F.E.S.). Another New Dermanyssid Acarid. 
With 1 Plate. 5. Stephens (J. W. W., M.D., Cantab.) and 
R. Newstead, A.L.S., F.E.S. Anatomy of the Proboscis of 
Biting Flies. With 6 Plates. Imp. 8vo. Price 7s, 6d. net. 

XIX. Boyce (Rubert, M.B., F.R.S.). Yellow Fever 
Prophylaxis in New Orleans in 1905. Imp. 8vo. Maps and 
6 Plates. Price 55. net. 

XX.—1. Dutton (J. Everett, M.B.) and John L. Todd, 
B.A., M.D. La prophylaxie de la Malaria dans les 
principaux postes de l’Etat Indépendant du Congo. With 
4 Maps, and 4 Illustrations, Imp. 8vo. 2. Breinl (Anton, 
M.D.) and A. Kinghorn, M.B. The Animal Reactions of 
the Spirocheta of African ‘Tick Fever.” Imp. 8vo. 3. 
Breinl (Anton, M.D.). The Specific Nature of the Spiro- 
cheta of African ‘‘ Tick Fever.” Imp. 8vo. Price 5s. 

XXI. Runcorn Research Laboratories. An Experimental 
Study of the Parasite of the African ‘‘ Tick Fever.” Note 
on a new Spirocheeta found ina Mouse. Comparison between the 
Trypanosomes, and other articles. 4to. 75. 6d. net. 


NOTES ON SANITARY CONDITIONS OBTAINING IN 
PARA. By the Members of the Yellow Fever Expedition. 
(Published by the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine.) Is. 


OTTO (RUDOLF) NATURALISM AND RELIGION. 
See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 


PALLIN (Capt. W. A., F.R.C.V.S.). A TREATISE ON 
EPIZOOTIC LYMPHANGITIS. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net.; 3s. 9d. post free. Nearly 100 pages, 
17 full-page Plates. 


PATERSON (ANDREW MELVILLE, M.D., Derby Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in the University of Liverpool, Hunterian 
Professor at the Royal College of Surgeons of England). 
THE HUMAN STERNUM. Three Lectures delivered at 
the Royal College of Surgeons, England, November 1903. With 
Io Plates. Crown 4to. Ios. net. 


PIDDINGTON (HENRY). THE SAILORS’ HORN-BOOK 
FOR THE LAW OF STORMS. Being a Practical Exposi- 
tion of the Theory of the Law of Storms, and its uses to Mariners of 
all Classes in all Parts of the World. Shown by transparent Storm 
Cards and useful Lessons, 7th Ed. Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d, 
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PRAY (Dr.). ASTIGMATIC LETTERS. Printed on Mill-- 


, Size 22 by 14inches. Is, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE OPTICAL CONVENTION, 
No. 1, 1905. Crown 4to, cloth. Ios. net. 


RANSOM (W. H., M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P.). THE IN- 
FLAMMATION IDEA IN GENERAL PATHOLOGY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


REPORTS OF THE THOMPSON-YATES AND JOHN- 
STON LABORATORIES. Demy 4to, with Illustrations, 
Vol. I. 1898-9. 10s. 62 Vol. II. 1898-9. 255. Vol. III. 
Part 1. 1900. 75. 6d. Vol. III. Part2. 1901. 12s. 6d. Vol. 
IV. Part I. 1901. 20s. Vol. IV. Part 2. 1902. 215. New 
Series. Vol. V. Part 1. 1903. Limp, 20s.; cloth, 21s, Vol. 
V. Part 2, 1903. Limp, 12s. 6d. ; cloth, 13s. 6d. Vol. VI. 
Part 1. 1905. Limp, 12s. 6d.; cloth, 13s. 6d. Vol. VI. Part 
2. 15s. Vol. VII. Parti. 10s. 6d. 


ROSS (RONALD, C.B., F.R.S., etc., Major I.M.S. (retired) ). 
MALARIAL FEVER: Its Cause, Prevention, and Treat- 
ment. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir I.) 8vo, 
cloth. 2s. 6d. 


— H. E. ANNETT, M.D., D.P.H., and E. E. AUSTEN 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO 
SIERRA LEONE (1899). (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir II.) 4to, 21s. 


—— FIRST PROGRESS REPORT OF THE CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA LEONE (1901). 
With a Letter from Dr. Daniels regarding the results arrived at to 
date. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir V. 1.) 1s. 


— SECOND PROGRESS REPORT OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA LEONE 
(1902). By M. Logan Taylor, M.B, (Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine, Memoir V, 2.) Is. 

— REPORT ON MALARIA AT ISMAILIA AND 
SUEZ. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir IX.) 
Is. 

SANG’S LOGARITHMS. A new Table of Seven-place Loga- 
rithms of all Numbers continuously up to 200,000. 2nd Edition, 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 215, 


SCHCENBEIN. CORRESPONDENCE WITH FARA- 
DAY. See Faraday, 
— CORRESPONDENCE WITH BERZELIUS. — See 


Berzelius. 
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SCHREBER (D. G. M.). MEDICAL INDOOR GYMNAS- 
TICS, or a System of Hygienic Exercises for Home Use, to be 
practised anywhere, without apparatus or assistance, by young and 
old of either sex, for the preservation of health and general activity. 
Revised and Supplemented by Rudolf Graefe, M.D. With a 
large plate and 45 illustrations in the text. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
35. net. 

“The exercises described, when efficiently used, will undoubtedly be of value 


in strengthening and developing the muscular system. The descriptions of the 
exercises and the figures in the text are excellent.” —Physician and Surgeon. 


_ _** Well worthy of the attention of those who go in for regular physical train- 
ing as a means for the preservation of health.” —Scotsman. 


‘*A very sensible little treatise.”—Glasgow Herald. 


SCHROEN (L.). SEVEN-FIGURE LOGARITHMS OF 
NUMBERS from 1 to 108,000, and of Sines, Cosines, 
Tangents, Cotangents to every ro Seconds of the Quad- 
rant. With a Table of Proportional Parts. By Dr. Ludwig 
Schroen, Director of the Observatory of Jena, etc., etc. 5th 
Edition, corrected and stereotyped. With a description of the 
Tables by A. De Morgan, Professor of Mathematics in University 
College, London. Imp, 8vo, cloth, printed on light green paper. 
Qs. 


SNELLEN’S OPHTHALMIC TEST TYPES. Best Types 
for the Determination of the Acuteness of Vision. 14th Edition, 
considerably augmented and improved. 8vo, sewed. 4s. Single 
Sheets: ETB, MOV, BDE, WutwW, and Large Clock Sheet. 
8d. each. Small Clock Sheet and RT VZ. 4d. each, 


— ASTIGMATIC TEST CHART. Long folio, varnished, 


mounted on rollers. 2s. net. 


SONNTAG (C. 0.) A POCKET FLORA OF EDIN- 
BURGH AND THE SURROUNDING DISTRICT. 
A Collection and full Description of all Phanerogamic and the 
principal Cryptogamic Plants, classified after the Natural System, 
with an artificial Key and a Glossary of Botanical Terms. By the 
late C. O. Sonntag, the Royal High School, Edinburgh ; formerly 
Secretary of the Microscopical Society of Glasgow, etc. Fcap. 8vo, 
limp cloth, round corners, with Map of the Environs of Edinburgh. 
35. 6a. net. 


SPENCER (W.G.). INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY. With 
a Preface by Herbert Spencer. $8vo, cloth. Is, 


— A SYSTEM OF LUCID SHORTHAND. With a 
Prefatory Note by Herbert Spencer. Cloth. Is. 
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STEPHENS (J. W. W., M.D. Cantab., D.P.H.) and S. R. 
CHRISTO >HERS, ’M.B. Viet. 2: M.S. PRACTICAL 
STUDY OF MALARIA AND OTHER BLOOD PARA. 
SITES. (Published for the Liverpool School of Tropical Medi- 
cine). 8vo, cloth. 2nd Edition. 12s, 6d. net. 


TAYLOR (M. LOGAN, M.B., Ch.B.). REPORT ON THE 
SANITARY CONDITIONS OF CAPE COAST TOWN. 
(Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir VIII.) 8vo. 
Is. 


— REPORT OF THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 
MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA LEONE. See Ross and 
Taylor. 


THOMAS (H. WOLFERSTAN, M.D., M‘GILL) and 
ANTON BREINL,M.U.Dr., Prag. TRYPANOSOMES, 
TRYPANOSOMIASIS, AND SLEEPING SICKNESS: 
PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT. to. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XVI.) 6 Plates (5 coloured) 
and 7 Charts. Price 7s, 6d. net. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. New Series. Vol. XXIII. Session 
1903-1904. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. The earlier volumes of 
the New Series, I.—X XIL., are still obtainable. Price 6s. net each. 
Commemoration Volume, containing an account of the Founda- 
tion of the Society and of the Commemoration Dinner, together 
with an Index of the papers read at its meetings between 1855 and 
1900. 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
EDINBURGH. Vol. XXXVIII. Part 1, gos. Part 2, 255. 
Part 3, 30s. Part 4, 7s. 6¢. Vol. XXXIX. Part 1, 305, Part 
2, 19s. Part 3,435. Part4,9s. Vol. XL. Parti, 25s. General 
Index to First Thirty-four Volumes (1783-1888), with History of 
the Institution. 4to, cloth. 21s, 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 
DUBLIN. Vols. I.-XX. 4to. £22, 55. 6d. Vols. Pe em 
XXXI. Various prices. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


Various volumes at various prices, 


VEGA. LOGARITHMIC TABLES OF NUMBERS AND 
TRIGONOMETRICAL FUNCTIONS, Translated from 
the goth, or Dr. Bremiker’s Edition, thoroughly revised and en- 
larged, by W. L. F. Fischer, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Clare 
College, Cambridge, ; Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of St. Andrews. 75th Stereotyped Edition. Royal 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 
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VI. Miscellaneous. 


ANTHROPOLOGY—SOCIOLOGY—MYTHOLOGY— 
BIBLIOGRAPHY—BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 


AVEBURY (Lord, D.C.L., F.R.S., etc.) (Sir John Lubbock). 
PREHISTORIC TIMES, as illustrated by Ancient Re- 
mains and the Manners and Customs of Modern Savages. 
6th Edition, revised, with 239 Illustrations, a large number of 
which are specially prepared for this Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt tops. 18s. 

‘© To anyone who wishes to obtain a succinct conspectus of the present state 
of knowledge on the subject of early man, we recommend the perusal of this 
comprehensive volume.”—/our. Brit. Archeolog. Assoc. 

“The fact that this well-known standard work has reached a sixth edition is 
evidence of its value to ethnologists and archzologists. The many and beautiful 
illustrations are most helpful in better understanding the plain but accurate 
letterpress. Lord Avebury is to be congratulated on the new edition, which 
is sure to further popularise a fascinating subject for investigation by cultured 
people.” —Scitence Gossip. 

‘It is necessary to compare the present volume with the fifth edition in 
order to see how much it has been improved. The illustrations to this sixth 
edition are immeasurably superior to the fifth.” —Knowledge. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REGISTER. Published Quarterly. 
6d. net ; 2s. 2d. per annum post free, Nos. 1-3 ready. 


BLACKBURN (HELEN). WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. A 
Record of the Women’s Suffrage Movement in the British Isles, 
with a Biographical Sketch of Miss Becker. Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 


See also Vynne, Nora, and Blackburn, ‘‘ Women under the Factory 
Acts.” 


BROWN (ROBERT, Jun., F.S.A.). SEMITIC INFLU- 
ENCE IN HELLENIC MYTHOLOGY. With special 
reference to the recent mythological works of the Right Hon. 
Prof. Max Miiller and Mr. Andrew Lang. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. 


—— RESEARCHES INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE 
PRIMITIVE CONSTELLATIONS OF THE GREEKS, 
PHCENICIANS, AND BABYLONIANS. With a large 
map of the N orthern Hemisphere as viewed at Phoenicia 1200 B.C., 
and other maps. 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth. 10s, 6d, each. 


— MR. GLADSTONE AS I KNEW HIM, and other 
Essays. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE LONDON LIBRARY, St James’s 
Square. By C. T. Hagberg Wright, LL.D., etc. xiv+1626 pp. 
4to, cloth. 42s, net. Supplement I., 1902-3. Buckram, 1 vol., 
196pp. 5s.net. Supplement II. 198 pp. 1903-4. Buckram. 
5s. net. Supplement III. 1904-5. 55. net. 


‘* The present catalogue is essentially a working catalogue. ... The general 
level of accuracy in the printing and editing of the work appears to us to be an 
unusually high one. . . . We heartily applaud the work, both as a landmark 
in cpest land, and as a monument standing upon a firm foundation of its own.’ 
—The Times. 


CURTIN (JEREMIAR). CREATION MYTHS OF 
PRIMITIVE AMERICA IN RELATION TO THE 
RELIGIOUS HISTORY AND MENTAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF MANKIND. Contains twenty long myths taken 
down word for word by Mr. Curtin from Indians who knew no 
religion or language but their own, and many of whom had not seen 
a white man until they had attained years of maturity. With an 
elaborate Introduction and Notes, Demy 8vo, cloth. Ios. 6d, net. 


DIETRICHSON (L.)}. MONUMENTA ORCADICA. The 
Norsemen in the Orkneys, and the Monuments they have left, 
with a Survey of the Celtic (Pre-Norwegian) and Scottish (Post- 
Norwegian) Monuments on the Islands. With original drawings 
and some Chapters on St Magnus’ Cathedral, Kirkwall, by Johan 
Meyer, Architect. Demy 4to, cloth, £3 net. 


ENGELHARDT (C.). DENMARK IN THE EARLY 
IRON AGE. Illustrated by recent Discoveries in the Peat- 
Mosses of Slesvig. 33 Plates (giving representations of upwards of 
a thousand objects), Maps, and numerous other Illustrations on 
wood, 1866. 4to, cloth. 315. 6d. 


GOLDAMMER (H.). THE KINDERGARTEN. A Guide 
to Frobel’s Method of Education. 2 vols. in 1. 120 pp. of Illus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth. tos, 6d, 


HARRISON (A., D.Sc.). WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES IN 
LIVERPOOL. An Inquiry into the Economic Effects of Legisla- 
tion regulating the Labour of Women, 8vo. 35. 


HENRY (JAMES). A:NEIDEA;; or, Critical, Exegetical and 
Esthetical Remarks on the Aéneis. With a personal collation 
of all the first-class MSS., and upwards of 100 second-class MSS., 
and all the principal editions, Vol. I. (3 Parts), Vol. II. (3 Parts), 
Vol, III. (3 Parts), Vol. IV. (1 Part). Royal 8vo, sewed. 
42, 2s. net. 


HERBERT (Hon. A.) THE SACRIFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION TO EXAMINATION. Letters from ‘‘ All Sorts and 
ees of Men.” Edited by Auberon Herbert. Half-cloth 

ds, “2S. 
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HERBERT (Hon. A.)) WINDFALL AND WATERDRIFT. 
Verse Miniatures. Square 12mo, cloth limp, gilt tops. 2s. 


— and WAGER (HAROLD) BAD AIR AND BAD 
HEALTH. Dedicated to Professor Clifford Allbutt. Reprinted 
from the ‘‘ Contemporary Review.” 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. ; sewed, Is. 


JOHNSON (E.). THE RISE OF ENGLISH CULTURE. 
With a brief account of the Author’s Life and Writings. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 155. net. 


KIEPERT’S NEW ATLAS ANTIQUUS. Twelve Maps of 

- the Ancient World, for Schools and Colleges. Third hundred 
thousand. 12th Edition, with a complete Geographical Index. 
Folio, boards. 6s. Strongly bound in cloth. 7s. 6d. 


— WALL-MAPS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD— 


Wall-map of Ancient Italy. Italia antiqua. For the study of 
Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Dionysius, etc. Scale 1: 800,000, Mounted 
on rollers, varnished. 20s, 


General Wall-map of the Old World. Tabula orbis terrarum 
antiqui ad illustrandam potissimum antiquissimi zevi usque ad Alex- 
andrum M. historiam. For the study of ancient history, espe- 
cially the history of the Oriental peoples: the Indians, Medes, 
Persians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Phoenicians, etc. 
Scale 1 : 5,400,000, Mounted on rollers, varnished, 20s. 

General Wall-map of the Roman Empire. Imperii Romani 
tabula geographica. For the study of the development of the Roman 
Empire. Scale 1: 300,000, Mounted on rollers, varnished. 245. 


Wall-map of Ancient Latium. Latii Veteris et finitimarum 
regionum tabula. For the study of Livy, Dionysius, etc. Scale 
1:125,000. With supplement: Environs of Rome. Scale 
I : 25,000, Mounted on rollers, varnished. 18s. 


Wall-map of Ancient Greece. Greciz Antique tabula, For 
the study of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Strabo, Cornelius 
Nepos, etc. Scale 1: 500,000, Mounted on rollers, varnished. 
245. 

Wall-Map of the Empires of the Persians and of 
Alexander the Great. Imperia Persarum et Macedonum. For 
the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, Curtius. 
Scale 1 : 300,000, Mounted on rollers and varnished. 20s, 


Wall-Map of Gaul, with portions of Ancient Britain and 
Ancient Germany. Gallic Cisalpinz et Transalpinze cum parti- 
bus Britanniz et Germaniz tabula. For the study of Ceesar, 
Justinian, Livy, Tacitus, etc. Scale 1:1,000,000, Mounted on 
rollers and varnished. 245, 
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KIEPERT’S WALL-MAPS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD—Contd. 


Wall-Map of Ancient Asia Minor. Asiz Minoris Antique 
Tabula. For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, 
Curtius, etc. Scale 1: 800,000, Mounted on rollers and var- 
nished, 20s. 


LAING and HUXLEY. PREHISTORIC REMAINS OF 
CAITHNESS. By Samuel Laing, Esq., with Notes on the 
Human Remains by Th. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 150 Engravings. 
8vo, cloth. 45. 6d. 


MARCKS (ERICH, Professor of Modern History at the 
University of Leipzig) ENGLAND AND GERMANY: 
Their Relations in the Great Crises of European History, 
1500-1900. Demy 8vo, stiff wrapper. Is. 


MUIR (RAMSAY) and EDITH M. PLATT. A HISTORY 
OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN LIVERPOOL. 
From the Earliest Times to the Municipal Reform Act of 1835. 
4to, cloth. 21s, net. 


OTIA MERSEIANA. The Publication of the Arts Faculty of the 
University of Liverpool, Vols. I-III. 8vo. 1899-1903. Each 
10s. 6d. 


PEDDIE (R. A.). PRINTING AT BRESCIA IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. A List of the Issues. 55. net. 


ST. CLAIR (GEORGE, Author of ‘‘ Creation Records,” ‘‘ Buried 
Cities and Bible Countries,” etc... MYTHS OF GREECE 
EXPLAINED AND DATED. An Embalmed History from 
Uranus to Perseus, including the Eleusinian Mysteries and the 
Olympic Games. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 16s. 


SCHLOSS (DAVID F.). METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL 
REMUNERATION. 3rd Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


“In its new as in its old form the book is well nigh indispensable to the 
student who desires to get some insight into the actual facts about the various 
methods of industrial remuneration, and the degree of success with which they 
have been applied in the various trades.”—Manchester Guardian. 

‘** More useful than ever to the students of the labour problem.”—Poditical 
Science Quarterly. 


SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. See 
p. 31. 

_—. PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Sve p. 31. 

— STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. See p. 32. 


— DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. See p. 32. 
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STEPHENS (GEORGE). PROFESSOR BUGGE’S 
STUDIES ON NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY EX- 
AMINED. Illustrations, 8vo, cloth. 


— THE RUNES, WHENCE CAME THEY? 4to, sewed. 


6s. 


— OLD NORTHERN RUNIC MONUMENTS. Vol. 
IV. Folio. 20s, net. 


VEILED FIGURE (THE), and Other Poems. Large post 8vo, 
buckram, - gilt, cover designed by Mr. T. Blake Wirgman, 
2s. 6d. 


VYNNE (NORA) and HELEN BLACKBURN, and with 
the Assistance of H.W. ALLASON. WOMEN UNDER 
THE FACTORY ACTS. Part 1. Position of the Employer. 
Part 2. Position of the Employed. Crown 8vo, cloth. ts, net. 


WELD (A. G.). GLIMPSES OF TENNYSON AND OF 
SOME OF HIS FRIENDS. With an Appendix by the late 
Bertram Tennyson. [Illustrated with Portraits in photogravure 
and colour, and with a facsimile of a MS. poem, Fcap, 8vo, 
art linen. 45. 6d, net. 

** This is a delightful little book, written by one who has all the qualifications 
for the task—the opportunities of observation, the interest of relationship, and the 


sympathetic and appreciative temper. . We do not attempt to criticise, 
but only to give such a description as will send our readers to it. ”"— Spectator. 


‘* Everyone who reads the book will understand Tennyson a little better, 
and many will view him in a new aspect for the first time.” —Dazly Chronicle. 

‘*Tt is quite worthy of a place side by side with the larger ‘ Life.’” Glasgow 
Herald. 
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LIST OF PERIODICALS, REVIEWS, AND 
TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS 
OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 





THE HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of 
Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. Single numbers, 2s, 6d, 
net. Subscription, 10s. per annum, post free. 


‘There is, for English réaders at least, no existing medium for expression of 
free-thought in this best sense ; and should anything but success await the venture 
of publishing ‘The Hibbert Journal,’ we shall confess painful surprise. . . . 
It will be a reflection on our theological and philosophical students if they do not 
show full appreciation of a journal so admirably planned and so strongly 
commenced. . . . For the form of the journal we have nothing but praise, 
the print being large and the margins ample. We have never with more sincerity 
wished well toa new undertaking ; and should it fulfil its undoubted possibilities, 
‘The Hibbert Journal’ must be of immense service to all serious and progressive 
students of the subjects with which it deals.” —Christian World. 


THE LIBERAL CHURCHMAN. Single numbers, Is, net ; 
Is. 2a. post free. Issued half-yearly, January and July. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW OF SOCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS. Edited by Antoinette M. 
Mackenzie. Issued quarterly on 15th January, April, July, and 
October. Price 1s. Per annum, 4s, 6d., post free. 


JOURNAL OF THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES 
MUSEUMS. Issued quarterly. Single numbers, Is. 6d. net. 
Subscription, 5s. per annum, 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its Transactions and Proceedings, with 
other Microscopical Information. Bi-monthly. 6s. net. Yearly 
subscriptions, 375. 6d¢., post free. 


JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Issued half-yearly, April and November. Price 35. 6d. 
net. 75. 6d, per annum, post free, 
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LIST OF PERIODICALS, Etc.—Continued. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. Journal of Botany and 
Journal of Zoology. Published irregularly at various prices. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. Transactions. Issued 


irregularly at various ‘prices. 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
Memoirs. I.—XII. already published at various prices, Fauna of 
Liverpool Bay. Fifth Report written by Members of the Com- 
mittee and other Naturalists, Cloth. 8s. 6a. net. See p. 50. 


LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE OF COM- 
MERCIAL RESEARCH IN THE TROPICS. Quarterly 


Journal, Numbers, 2s, net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
TROPICAL MEDICINE. See p. 50. 


ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. Memoirs and Monthly 


Notices. Yearly volumes at various prices, 


ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. Transactions and Proceedings 
issued irregularly ; prices vary. Cunningham Memoirs, Vols. 
I.-X. already issued at various prices. 


ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. Transactions and Proceedings. 
Issued irregularly at various prices. 


REPORTS OF THE THOMPSON-YATES LABORA- 
TORIES. See p. 53. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. See p. 55. 
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